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\\ r om sum tries de grands fail “II a passe fa vie eit 
a hizetf" dhons-natat “Jr tiny riot fokt d'aujourd'huy" 
Qwt\’ f mt*-vatu pas vo(v? rest unit scuhmtnl la 
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“Si on m’eust tnit au propre des /grands monuments, 
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nature n’a que fare de fortune ; tile se wont re rfa le¬ 
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FOREWORD 


I N 1939 when were made the journeys upon whose experience 
this boot is based, the European grip upon most of south- 
eastern Ash was still securt. Although there were not wanting 
signs of the storm which was to sweep away so many things* 
outwardly and upon the surface, the situation, prestige and 
position of Westerners wa$ very much what it had been for 
generations. 

Now* in 1948, although less than a decode has slipped by, it 
is clear that never again will any traveller see Indo-China a* I "wmh 
lucky enough to see it on the eve of the last world-war. 

On 28th March, 194-3, the Emperor Bao-Dai performed the 
Sacrifice to Heaven for the last lime. In the Annamese lands the 
Iasi vestiges of antique Cliina have disappeared. 1 The old-fashioned 
mandarins who foretold the collapse of the dynasty and the with¬ 
drawal of the Mandate of Heaven from a puppet and doubtfully 
legitimate ruler, have seen their worst fears realized. That old 
servant of State who, in 1939, shook his head and murmured to me 
in classical phrase "The Great Destiny is approaching' spoke truer 
than most a^ed pessimists. The traditional euphemism in Chinese 
is "The price of coffins tend® lo rise, * * - PS 

Cambodia, however, to which country thi® second half of my 
story of [ntio-CHina is devoted, has suffered less change than the 
lands to the east. 

But there has been change, nevertheless. W hen the Ftench troops 
Eetumed to In,do-China after the collapse of japan, the force of 


1 Rej lj£ rs of Lilth China, mf booV -an fhc AatiantW Lands* TWJ keioteMted 
eo leun uf ihti dc- truftion wrought ill Hue thr Capital Of Annnm. Ori gin February, 
r«4T t nhcn ih* French m *&* v™ .»> thwk **y ta tt Hijt ™ 

Vwttmnh soldiery -acked and then bunted muiEof the buddjnjp in* JVrpi* 
Fnrbuldin Cits-, Can Ceuli-1W lHda« » - h«P ** ^ The C ®'' 1 «™’ 
t>ien Palace ia ffutted. The imperial Wfcktt* ™ turned Jbd thEH 
'Hie KJui-DLuh Museum h -1 bacicird hulk. Only die empty Hun-biu-kitn »t 
Throne Room iiands Enid thf dnotauin The imperial Urifuf^l lw« *11 di*- 
appeared —lk< riuwl objects for the imprml cults, <hr n**tic rewr- ihc -ru_i 
ril*^ ftdki. rMreciitnt, Jewell, brurtcc* hexJ painting- hvtn ll* J MBl Ql 
Investiture issued in 1 SO 4 by the Eenpemf of CllifW !□ CifrUfla ^ Emperor of 

Armwm [kan dliLippilUT'd 

£ it ^ therefore, desirable to use one for cnittell without delay—by wiridt* 
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"Free Cambodians* or luttraks took to the bush and (in aflbmce with 
the Vietnamese) put up some resistance. And the Itsamk movement 
b not de&cL Its leaders exercise considerable influence on the largest 
political party — the 'Democratic/ for Cambodia is now, in appear¬ 
ance, at any rate* & constiiuiional monarchy with a pari lament. But 
although there in no longer a French Resident at Phnotnpenlu there 
U a ^Commissioner oi' the French Republic 1 and every Cambodian 
Minister must have, at least, one French 'adviser/ Constitutions 
were adopted m 1947 for both Cambodia and the Laos, but in the 
latter country the sovereign has rather more power than in the 
former. All the public acts of H.M. Ring Norodom Sihanouk of 
Cambodia must he countersigned by the Prime Minister and another 
member of the Cabinet. Only one counters!gimme is required in 
the Laos where, moreover, when Parliament is not sitting the 
monarch may govern by decrees which, however, must be ratified 
later by the elected representatives of the people. 

After the Japanese surrender the Tree Laotians 1 (protected by 
the Chinese army of occupation) secured the abdication of King 
Shaving Vong of Luang Prabang; A f conffrimtionsr government 
was then set up which restored the King as the ruler of an inde¬ 
pendent Laos comprising not only his former kingdom of Luang 
Prabang> but ail the Laotian territories nf In do-China. 

Nevcrthelessp the royal ceremonies at the Court of Pbnompenh 
may survive for years and even the dance-rituals, sorely diminished 
and corrupted as they are, will perhaps linger on as long as the kings 
reign in the andrnl land of the Khrners. 1 

Therefore, ihb volume of my work on Indo-China, of winch 
Lifflt Chinn was the first instalment, presents a picture which, in 
aJt but few unimportant details, is as true for the Cambodia of 
to-day m for that of nearly a decade ago. 

LiitU Vthidt treats of a country 2s different from Lit tie China 
as is India from China itself. When Littie China appeared in 1942. 
one reviewer complained that it contained no references to Angkor 
and the majestic monuments of the ancient Khmnrs. 

The remark was about as apposite as would he a reflexion thai 
a book on Germany tells ua nothing abouE the Kremlin. 

Indian -influenced Cambodia and the Chinese-patterned 

1 Wtitfi v.T, n»il irjdnH^^p jboIfrh<d thr Rumiesr rile ray*l 

tiaUer atnl The tnrditunnal, unique dUncet did tiOl lonjj fi*rviv*. Ira ButthH, ij elite- 
Mi heir, Eutotuuil con le u! mud tldmtnlmatTiwi hai hcim fnttawed hy a bluirtPif fit 
culture* 1 dulling nf Crimea tor iht ffiui of rura. Mid a g™t inert*** m ihe iunj 
of bomiam to 3 k bomc by our ty bjecti. 
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Anrtamesr lands ire contiguous hut beyond a common frontier 
they have link else in common , 1 

"Little Vehicle ' 1 is the name given to the so-called Hinayam 
form of Buddhism in contradtstincrion io the MtthaySmi or Great 
Vehicle, In the earlier years of Buddhist history, there were held 
(as later on in Christianity) General Councils to establish points 
of doctrine and to approve the canon of the Scriptures Doubtless, 
among Lbe early Buddhists, as among the followers of all organized 
religions, the differences arising between the "traditionalists' and 
the 'innovator?!* also made the holding of cecum eni cal councils 
desirable. But, despite the councils, in the first and second centuries 
a Great Schism &plit the Church, Thenceforth there were to be 
two forma of Buddhism, The Hin&ydna and the Mahaydna. 

The men of the Hinayana have no God. For them the Bviddha 
is bur the most eminent of men. They hold io the literal inter* 
pretalinn of the Master’s dying wards: 

"Be then, G Arumda, your own Lamps. Be your own RefugeT 
Man lias no saviour but himself. The reward for right doing i» not 
eternal life, but extinction and freedom from successive rein- 
camalions. 

The Rinvyfma Scriptures are written in Pali, 

The men of the Mahdyona deified the Buddha and sur¬ 
rounded him with an ever-Increasift£ number of other Buddhas 
and of Bodhisattvas. These additional Buddluas are personified 
abstractions while the Bodhisattvas are future Buddhas, l.sdngs 
about to become Buddhas and attain Illumination, but they art also 
beings of such infinite charity and compassion, that out of lore for 
mortal? in distress, they refuse* so that they may prolong their salving 
activities, to enter into the nirvnm they have merited. 

The Mahayana doctrine, fortified with an imposing dogmatic 
literature (Written in Sanskrit), spread to all those region* of Asia 
which were influenced by India — to Tibet, Central Asia* Mongolia, 
China, Japan* Insulin dia and old Cambodia. 

The headquarters of the Himtyana school have been for ages in 

Mti* hairily tmnec^ur ) 1 to itlett t^inU, W t raai r «xill nn£ if!ri«n h* 4 r 

flirty infnmicd people confine Amurn whii Amhoi. Bun of course, *eundf 
mfc dwityi mute imperative thjfi CIS SC. Yean euo, I hippmrJ r* mflttjpfl iu dm 
[jk! French frvrffl" of the barber ‘ ditfp at the Hr=re^n Hotel on Uy*tT Fifth 
Aicruic, Nf» Ydfk, thin s W ^ fcivmg faff France and propped m epend ihc 
timum in the itiiifilry tsear Anger*. ‘Wh*t dt> you m™i H ' hi c^izlainvcd. "i Iuucb’e 
bten do Icitiic in these L'niicd State? that Ft* forgotten An#eo u in North 
Africa." WcB, fifll? 

i « r r d jn the Budfcl Sfnsr, that b mcUf from raitenw. 
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Ceylon and it was thence that the doctrine spread comparatively 
lately* into Indo-China. 

The ancient Khmera ithe ancestors of the Cambodians) when 
the! were not Hinduisms were Buddhists of the Mahay ana school, - 
The modem Cambodians were converted to the Little Vehicle 
by their former subjects the Siamese P who had adopted this doctrine. 
The FI may an# h the prevailing religious confession in Ceylon H 
in Burma, in Slam, in the Laos and in Cambodia. 

But, to-day. Hinayana Buddhism is so all-pervasive in Cam¬ 
bodia, that 1 can think of no better name to give thb book than 
Link Vthick. The State religion and the Established Church still 
link Cambodia with the India to which the Khmer? owed all their 
civilization. 

If T however. Cambodia owes so much to India* the land of the 
Khmers h not a TJttlc India" in the sumac that the Annamesc lands 
made be held to make up a 'Little China/ Cambodia was never a 
par? of any great Indian realm and the empire of the Klmiers was 
only a colonial India in the sense that old Cambodia was colonized 
spiritually, intellectually and artistically* There was never any direct 
imposition of conformity. The creations of JChxner art are creations 
not just copies. The Khrners in transforming produced some of the 
most majestic monuments man 1ms made upon this earth. 

As M, Georges Coedis 1 has well put it: 

1 Toule uhf sdrit dr ray aunt is qm\ apres avoir rid A lean defmts 
de veritable* Flats hindain w vfi£ t sous la riuclion du substr at autochtone^ 
rental ihamn scion ion gtnk proper * mail cn gardml duns Uun 
manifestations cuhurdks cct air do familk qu'ils doivent a tear 
commune engineJ 

So. the Indian-inspired civilizations overseas—in Java, in 
Champa, in Cambodia and elsewhere—show nu dose imitation of 
Indian models. Each culture is a thing apart. We may compare the 
Indian influence in Cambodia with that of China in Japan. Wherever 
the Chinese conquered and annexed, the subject lands were quite 
integrated into the Chinese cultural complex. They became v Little 

1 When wv my that ihr mckit Kkotn were Hinduuts or Mahayma Buddhists,, 
it may be unientood tbjt the wcnciRm and lucmbeni of the ruling caste were 
It may well b* that. Lintit compam±i\xlv recent ticim* the teit religion af thr mass 
of the people Kni the age-uld antmittvi, =*tdl ihe rtliftinm of the ‘unjc 1 

tribezsi of Indo-ChiM* und trill, mdtird. a VLBtifnuai subrtmurti uniicrlvms; the 
Buddhiltte piety of Cambodiam. 

* Ftir jresrS Director or the Bcoie Frtfffauv li'Exit frnt^Ori&tl At FUani and since 
i£47 the luctcuor of the late Professor Prtliot ** director af the Mutif J'Em&y 
rn Parts. | owe much both to hw tuitver-jiion And to bis hook*, 
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Chinas.' Bur Japan was never conquered. Chinese influence in the 
archipelago spread as did Indian influence in south-easrem Asia— 
by merchants, marauders and missionaries. And, although the 
Japanese owe to China all their civilization it is, nevertheless, a 
Japanese one, whereas the Annamcse civilization is largely Chinese 
since Ann am was for a thousand years an integral pan of the Chinese 
Empire. 

Much of any boot 4 l»ul Cambodia must be devoted to the 
ancient shrines and temples and palaces which are the glory of the 
country. But life in this earthly paradise is complex and I have 
tried to convey something of the quiet beauty and stillness qf the land 
and its people. A. H. B. 

Angkor, 1939. 

Paris 1947. 

The following short list of common Cambodian words appearing 
in place-names, may be found useful; 

Artlit a genius or spirit 

Rmteui a fortified enclosure 

Harai an artificial lake 

Beng a pool or mere 

Don land 

Khat a district 

Kampang a wltarf, a market by a river's banks 

Kuk a cdJ, sanctuary 

O a brook or stream 

Pkmrn a lull or mountain 

i’ftttiii a village 

Droit sacred 

Prmat a tower, a temple 



a forest 
a bridge 
a river 
a stone 


Stu'ung 


Thma 

Thmat 


a sugar-palm 
a door 

a 'sea’ or large lake 


Ttuiiar 

Tottle 

Traftang 


a pool 
water 


Tu’A 

Vat 

Veal 


a pagoda or temple 
a plain 
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INTRODUCTION 


\ ■ * * w petit Sire donnt A pensrt, r . . Il assemble mt sm\ ii 
assume me majeste qui itmt confuse dans nous taus r et qui habitait 
iia mpercrptibhrmetit let acteurS . . . , Une simple march?, rt dense la 
Void, et ttOUSf presque dcs diem c/ . * . On dirait quelle pave tespace 
az'fr de beaux notes him tgmix, et qu'elle Jrapfit du talon tes tonores 
effigies du mouvement. . -. Metis cotofidir* tetteparfait* procession . * , 
sut It sol satis default litre, net et A petne elastiquc. Elk place mm 
symdtrie ftsr « tntrdr dc set forces^ sts appals at femes i k talon 
t enant It corps vers la pointc, Vanin pied passant et recreant ct 
corps, et le r tenant A Vavance, H aims, cependmt qut la amt 
adorable dc sa tetr trace dans ViUtnel present k front d'vne tague 
ondulie' 

VAmi <t la Danse — Paul Valery, 

T he way from Siem-Reap is a full three mile* through a jungle- 
park. Thickset trees cut back from the broad, sandy path. 
Monkeys chattering from the brandies. Parrots flashing rosy in the 
dusk. 

Then the avenue fans out on to Angkor Vat t mauve and ochre 
in the sunset 

Beyond nvet hundred yards of moat ihc temple walls rb-e high- 
Balustrades of giants clutching the sinuous bodies of great serpents 
border the causeway across the still waters. On either side of the 
bridge's entrance rears up a huge seven-fold hooded head. By day 
f foj* double parapet is well-preserved enuugh, Now t it stands out 
grey-green and intact. 

Night falls very swiftly. The earth h luminous while awaiting 
the moon. 

The moat is choked with water-lilies and lotuses. Among the 
aquatic plants a small herd of elephant i s lumbering, their backs 
douched with shafts of liquid silver. 

Beyond the causeway, the main gate towers up as lofty as a 
cathedral's entrance. Behind, and beyond, is the templed hill itself 
three hundred feet above its vast court. 

Torches flicker down the lateral galleries to the right and the 
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left of the gateway .. . hats zigzag enlivening the bas-reliefs of ama«> * 
Hindu legends—the Churning of the Sea of Milk, the Battle of 
Gods and Devils—here and there a standing image sways a little. 
A benedictory Buddha throwing a long, living shadow. 

The background of the ballet is the temple terrace at the far 
end of a paved avenue between the lotus pools and within the en¬ 
circling wall of the temple’s conn. 

The torch-bearers' procession splits and the jagged, yellow line 
of Haines smoothes out into a semi-circle. The dancing girls kneel 
in two rows lighted from below by the flickering tongues of fire, 1 

The orchestra breaks into the 'Ballet of Welcoming Withe*/ 
L his is music without harmonic embroidery. There are no modal 
indications. No terminal cadences we can perceive. But the pentatonic 
scale is extraordinarily fluid. Sonus disitimtis ot/udf —the sound of 
water plashing down - - . the slithering notes of the bamboo xylo¬ 
phone . , . the frail, fresh, limpid music of the iron-keyed piano. 1 

The choir sings an echo to the orchestral music , or the 
orchestra picks up the echo of a song .,. what the choir sings is full 
of fantasy and incoherence . . . the words slip by, but attention is 
halted now ami then by imperative phrases Seamed at a mother’s 
knee . . . the ballet-chair, for the most part, chants a pre-word lan¬ 
guage of phrase and intonation. Neither the poses of the dance nor 
the song of the singers seeks to prove anything ,,. no conclusion U 
offered. ITie play, the dance, the song, the music ramble about with 
no beginning and no end. No moral edification. No story of im¬ 
possible good or bad luck ... an image, indeed, of our lives highly 
stylized, sterilized, transmuted, withdrawn from pity, love and 
fear, and unfolded for us with a consummate art 1 . 


The Cambodian is, they say, the poorest of all Far Eastern 
musics, hut the invading, penetrating and pervasive charm of it is 

1 Rv rwo in the eftzmocfi (ml we ore now at ten el mshf) the tHrii are o»m»( 

,hrU nU l- T** 1 * Ajaknr w«* bv U ZCt m 

Lsmbodiit —jrney ■« Ifi the Kind’s, Conn—nor even die iaenniJt.be»l —thev 

lranen,>a WW< ’ Fai *^** the Anaknr bribr-ftf, m eewlient «n 


The ortltmln » WtUinixtiU Xfe (fenetidiy HI foUoun faV the „ 

eaniw-eJupid kylophonc supported Upon a pedestal (b> the Lti-.j/,,., (l , ^ 

be!lj (c) tile takite or tlirte-chotded guiur (<Ji the or Vtiophflzu with 

o f p W with «m hevbo^ LTM 
□ ?e often mlded dinurtui and *hnJ] tidim, ■ 10 

1 Wlniher Ihc piece be drawn ostcmihJy fnotn ihn undent Indira mIh iL 
fivounte « ? i M*J C 11 she Expedition of I Limoni the Kin W E if she Maul^ J ’ .*! 

zr htt tr k j* **« f ™ n ,hc *** ^ c-mhodi™ SSwEJ iVv^Vs^“l 

Wm4e Hih SmiiiI. of Prints Vtnejm Chan .ml of (be MwecikJ 

SSu 2 ? U ** ™bSeTwfeT 2 ii£ 
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irresistible. Il is nothing like any Indian music. Nothing less re¬ 
sembles the humming, bumble-bee drone, hot and unquiet of south¬ 
ern India, The Cambodian dancc-drama music* hieratic, archaic, 
evocatory, belongs to the world of the Farthest East and of Cathay— 
of ancient Cathay, it may be, before sacred danting faded from the 
Chinese scene under the conventional conformity of later Confuckn 
tradition. 1 

The rippling, cool, watery notes of the xylophone, the bagpipe 
squeaks of the oboes and the throbbing of the drums flow on and on 
for hours. - . * 

The girls are posed. 

‘Of medium-height, well-shaped, in the flower of their youth 
and admirable to contemplate, you cannot look upon them without 
love. The eye is not tired. The soul is rejoiced. The heart is rot 
cloyed* When you have ga^cd upon them for a time your spirit 
is tilled with their image and you can no longer move - * . Oh! how 
marvellous a spectacle, comparable with that of the Abode of 
the Thirty-Three l Pa 

Here arc princes and princesses wearing the light coronets of their 
rank. A king with gilded face and crowned with high poinied diadem. 
Them is a giant and his female counterpart- 'flic demon Ins a black 
face, red Ups* eyes ami nostrils. His cropped poll ts studded with 
hob-nails in guise of hair. Now %vc have terrible Krut or Gam da, 
the bird-headed divinity bearing in hi$ beak a magic ball whereby 
he can render himself invisible at will 3 

When masks are worn they are heavy and cover the dancers' 
whole heads. The holes for the eyes are small so that the girls dance 
almost blind- The dresses and robes and masks are fixed and con- 

1 Sijcmrw, Cambodian, Laruhn mu d Jiv&Ei£ft£ mu^ic *« all etmdy 

ffUced unit come lvtlliin the ftrbit cf ihe CHintait as opposed m the Ladian 
Notnwkvft. much to the diigmt of the tradjtkMuBsta, fan-diner* and imginff- 
dancem a re to be seen Mid beard within the Pabctf itself. The effrct of theve Duveitsa 
13 indeed gather charming but they hire do part in iho old da gi tcit Cambodian 
balkt^hraria which i* ikfitnemios faiL 

1 TIlc Lay of Pre* Kct Male! (wr p, [76) 

l The rai an reargue d\& rccun in iru iny 1 until Bid it many timfif from MyartM 
to modem Cambodia where the de*d feln* 1“ m stale, hit riaiffH covered wiih 1 
golden maik fl« p. 2 J+j (ymU) and 'gwnfcewa* in Cimbadian 

Eeffend arc rather hdntft of wjpcmilUftd power than of *cipcfnatur.il ■fame?. |q 
the Jnajiii tcjfcnd the VfflA inqj yufahmi art jptnTi of fiiTUrt. Gin-ida Of Krul, the 
King of tlie Birds, is the Vehicle of Vishnu and hii htithftil vl.ivc Dimati waring 
rhe Klut tnnidji an* depicted m the iculptiira nf I he inside gallery the 
\%tlt of the ftaytm lE Angkor TboEU where ako are porTnued icene* fmm the 
life of Jjudiijf-ijirij — the it ihdr their mJ their 

CKTP1«. 
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vcntional and always the same whether at the Court of Phnampenb, 
on the sreps of Angkor or on the village green. 

The royal ballet girls are adorned with real jewels and some 
dancers carry on them as much as sis pounds' weight of metal and 
gems—buckles, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, anklets, pendants, 
ear-rings, coronets, and mkot or great pointed crown—all of gold. 
These pointed diadems are die prerogative of the Gods md of 
the Gods' representatives and kinsmen.. Kings.® 

The girb' faces are daubed dead-white with rice-powder and 
then tinted with saffron so that in the moonlight or by tits reflected 
dame of the larches, the dancer's flesh glows gold or silver. The lip* 
are heavily rouged. The eyebrows tamp-b tacked, The eyes are en¬ 
larged with kohl and the arms, bands and legs thickly powdered 
with saffron. 

Throughout the long drama no girl shows upon her face any 
expression whatsoever—no sign of fatigue* no bead of sweat, no 
apparent consciousness of the audience. , , , 

The time-beaters hammer out the rhythm. 

Each plastic phase is developed, sustained, and as it were, glorified 
by a musical phase of the orchestra or of the choir or of both to¬ 
gether. 

1 he attitudes taken up by the girls are conventional and their 
exaci meaning depends upon their contest. But a few poses are 
immutable in significance and of these is the anfali or Great Salutation 
which always means homage* deference and. admiration. 

An altitude is taken up at a roll of the orchestra and kept until 
another roll gave the signal for change. 

Something of bird-totems may be enshrined and preserved in 
these sacred ballets. The girls’ exquisite grace is not unlike that of 
aquatic birds flying at sundown *, * and then, that swaying, staccato 


1 But even m the mpd baUrt* the to™ far t!w luhiadwrv rale* m of nildcd 
OUT feptu/fi fav Were the crera of medieval European kni^hti) nr even of cardboard 
ics with bu* of Icckinf-fW Far tb* onlooker, the effect h JU « ai mmptuou* 
When frill sold line! art rmd the burden u pm the little dan vet ii much 

™ All trier Ornament* WOm m the ba!3tl c*c be *™ tmoduzed U bm the 

hJanw hB fli M t except the m*.»X which team to bn been a seventeenth- 
t-criniTv rurmwinff tmm >i4un. I he Khmer mwm arc ilanuny Mven-sjocnTed 

5^Lj. n * c *XZ n r™ tffTrtd itaJdc^ with 

dj^fvni., *nd wnrrFi from £ j.ooq to £4.000 nU (lc., »v from £13.ooo 10 / ift.ow 

" qlJ1 r' , ‘ ,lM = b,uW «.*» nf Uta modern Cambodun 

JsPCcrt cwtume, may be. in pan, *t leaxt. imitated from PartwsutM model] 
miporteii w d» icitrnttti end l U fK H l uuU t Mnturie*. Hut the fudlv-draKd 
dmccn^-Kirl {*1 opjw«d so the almott nude dancer, of the Khjiver xndptunc) 
CdiveeittOtL, owing much. dmibtlra. to northern and remotely Chinew 
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march tn Indian file. Heads elegantly stiff on slightly flexed necks. 
Arms outstretched. And the short steps, and the fastidious march 
as of wading-birds seeking their prey in shallow wrers. * - , 

The fingers curved back incredibly far, the fingers themselves 
elongated by golden nail-sheaths ... so delicate and bird-Like . . . 
the flexed knees and legs held apart . * * anti the gestures of birds' 
wings. 

.And there is the same ethereal, airy quality about the dancing 
even when the gifts are posturing out the imposing khack puthum— 
The March of the Monkey Warriors. 

The dancers often fall into the Pose of Offering. The legs arc ben* 
and held slightly apart. 'The thumb and index finger grasp a lotus 
or a garland of flowers while the other fingers are flexed backward 
over the hand—on the bas-reliefs of the Bayou you may see scents 
of dancers posturing thus. 

The gestures tell the story. A hand to the head and the other 
on the belt indicate sadness. A weeping princess catches each tear 
at the end of her lovely fingers and flicks it from her. The expression 
of emotions is decomposed and recomposed, A flower is plucked 
with divine complication and intricate symbolism. Each movement 
of opening rhe conosla is ritualized, glorified, sanctified. The princess 
delicately rubs her knee. It may be because ants have crawled upon 
her. Or it may be because she has been asperged wkh dew. You must 
follow closely the unfolding of the mime in order to Seam the 
explanation or the fine shade of subtlety will be lost upon you, 

Joy, sorrow, shame, anger, ecstasy, supplication, fear, love, 
desire and hatred are transmuted into the domain of dreams* The 
motives, passions ant! credulities of men are immn'criali^cd and seen 
as through an enchanted m ist, timeless, ageless and pbceksa. 

The Divine Dancers are created by a discipline. Concerted and 
rhythmic action lends them nobility and majesty- What intelligence 
the dancer may possess, what character she may have are over¬ 
whelmed completely by the re-creation of her art . 1 

An insignificant girl is transfigured. Her face takes on an antique 
and immobile gravity. Her gestures seem noble and easy, for, like 
those of ladies, nueh manner* have been learned early and in a hard 


1 The durer* 4fC ilfir^rnte whW piodiy!^u = ly developed mmnry 

ttrre* ihem a* intcili^lrf, Out of icv4tty-ft¥t Wtfflfl ftf the Rtftj! Ilallff in 
L 9 j; h four onk could read oml two, with difficulxv, wtiu, And of eleven hillei- 
inssfraMa til th* sj™ time. vtl\y Wl* could both read onJ Tlw rektivrJv 

hi^h percentage of Itwrwy among Cam bod Un men U dm £□ fheir in the 
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way, Her gestures are effortless and inevitable; noi those of a lady 
only, those of a princess, of a goddess. * . . 

Do you remember that picture in the Louvre showing Gabridle 
d'Estrees and the duchess* de Vilhrs standing naked to their waists 
in a bath while the duck^sse pinches between her Lhumb and fore¬ 
finger a nipple of Gabricllds breasts? The faces of the two young 
women are youthful, grave, beautiful s expressionless and divinely 
distant , . ,. su ‘-cm the visages of the Cambodian dancers. 

For hours they posture, princes and princesses, kmprs and queens, 
giants, servitors and demons. They fight and love. They admire and 
weep. All the gestures of our humanity arc re-created in art while 
the artists themselves remain intact and superhuman. 

These are the dramas to make you more sensitive than you are- 
To augment your mood. To enable you to create your own art, 
your own world of dreams, the only reality. 

It seems that the Cambodians are moved to a deep and insurgent 
eroticism by the slow movement* of the dance and by the subtle 
contrasts between the symbol and the things symbolized. To us 
Westerners the whole dance may appear rather chaste, * , B 

The waving Angers, the quite impassive fates* the swaying 
figures, the eyes as vague as those of Gods or of opium-smokers. 

The ballet is endless for when it ceases you feel that it has not 
stopped but lias been veiled away from you. Endless but not 
monotonous, 

L*s jfntrs d'une ih> plus hellti traditions tpii ment cncon tut mmdt} 


* CttHgt* GmUicf, 
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'll v & dans cftaque sihlt, mime duns Us plus Muiris, tt qu'm 
ptut appdtr, a justr tkrt, Vtrprit du test ri dirt unt sort* 

d*atmosphere qui pmirra r mms qui, pendant w dttrie, tramp* tout 
It mmde mr {'importance et sur hi teritt m(mt de la phi part dr* 
opinions domirumtes.* 

JOUBert—JVjwVJ. 


T he transition into Cambodia La sudden. 

You bowl along a road, smooth, dusty, interminable. 

It is flat and it is green on either side of you. Villages embowered 
in trees and shrubs. Streams running grey-brown among the ver¬ 
dure, Rice-fields, Rice, The food of half the human race, You have 
nine hundred varieties of it in Indo-China alone. There is the hard, 
the flu rial, the mountain and the sticky, . , . 

You cross yet another stream and you are in a new world. 

Jungle borders the pink highway, Purple hyacinths dot the 
marshes. Flowers—dull red and blue. Arid tiger-lilies shooting 
upright. 

The countrywide is less cultivated than was that of Cochin- 
China's over-populated land. Now, you are in a park sprinkled 
with sugar-palms, their boles shaped like champagne-bottles. 

The htns are perched upon stilts as in the South Seas" islands. 
The writing upon the sign-posts is no longer that of Chinese 
characters, hut here we have a dashing alphabetical script distantly 
related to our own. You are among a people not using images to 
recall concepts, but employing signs to recall sounds. , . . 

There are no more Jostling graves in the fields. Tins is a land 
where men’s bodies are burned. And people who bum their dead 
arc accursed of the anthropologists. There h no comparative materia] 
to go oti H However, the corpses of infants and of some criminal * 
are still interred by the Cambodians who, in ancient days^ slaughtered 
slaves and relations of dead men and buried their corpses under the 
threshold to sanctify and to stabilize the home. 

Cremation, the Cambodians of old, adopted most probably from 
their Indian mentors. And incineration was practised by the Indus 
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Valley people over four thousand years ago. Burning the dead is 
a very ancient Indian habit. . , , 

The few men and women you pass seem to be reposing, and often 
under the shade of the fret-work aalaa or rest-houses common by 
the roadside. 

You are not long without seeing the brilliant yellow roofs and 
twisted eavc-hntab of the temples and near them, nr strolling under 
umbrellas, are the shaven-headed* saffron-robed monks. They 
look at you without prejudice- 

The children, naked and plump, fling their amis about, grin and 
chuck stones at your car when they dare. They are not alarmingly 
serious as are Chinese infants, nor are they' sickly-sullen in the 
Annamcsc way* 

The Cambodians are dark—dark brown—hut hardly so dark as 
nmny Indians of the south or even of the north. Despite his colour, 
the Cambodian is* compared with the Annamese and Chinese, a 
man like ourselves in body and in muscle. He gets far and heavy 
nr thin and scraggy' in our way. 

Yes* he is just another human being, or so you think at first. 
He is a man w ho laughs, frowns, is insolent w hen lie thinks he can 
get away with it, he is lazy; fairly good-natured —perhaps mostly 
through laziness and climate. He suffers from no testosterone poison¬ 
ing, nor do his women twitter, , , . 

On the whole a greedy man too, but one unable or unwilling to 
serve hh greed by long-sustained effort, A man showing $igws of 
emotion upon his fare and betraying his anxiety by shaking hand 
or sweating forehead—sometimes. 

Of like nature with ourselves. 

If you step aside from the main roads, the women and girls will 
be* as in Bali, naked to the waist, but the Cambodians" breasts often 
swell tip monstrously and then shrivel and wither to a goat's udder 
Of like nature with ourselves. 

The ht^h. iirm, shapely breasts so often retained for long years 
by Chinese, Armamese and some Indonesian women of the islands, 
are rare enough in Cambodia, It is the curve of the breast-bone which 
maintains the breasts. Among peoples of flat sternum the dugs 
sag. In these matters, thus, we may say that our Cambodians might 
be nothing ebe than dark Nordics . . . none of the indecent, arrogant 
nipples and shapely paps such as those shameless Mediterranean 
weftcheishow. . . „ 

For me no illustration or picture of the Cambodian scene is 
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mare revealing than s painting many may find so subjectively fan¬ 
tastic as to leave them almost—perhaps not quite—indifferent. 1 
mean La Charmmse de Serpents of the douantet Henri Rousseau 
and now in the Louvre, 

The gigantic, heart-shaped, jadc-green leaves, the jungle- 
rietmess without the jungle-chaos, the never distant waters, still, 
clear, glassy-deep; the sword-blade grass, the trees of proportions 
unfamil iar, the glossiness, the timeleaaness . . , even the unknown 
bird, half -pelican, half-dodo. „. the slowly swerving, plump, friendly 
serpents . . the charmer herself with glaring white eyes and body 
darker from the shadows. 

Inevitable, improbable, familiar. 

The only truth is sincerity* Artists who write or paint what they 
experience reveal the only veritable reality, that existing for one 
man. Yours or mine is a one-nun's world. The re-creation effected 
by art may, however, aid us to enjoy our own world more folly. 
All of which may mean little except that when I look at Rousseau’s 
Charmeust 1 realise in myself what the Indians hold to be the signi¬ 
ficance of a work of art, namely the augmentation of a mood so that 
we become more sensitive than we are. ... 

Your car slithers down to the last ferry. You get out to wait for 
the boat. A youthful Cambodian slowly sidles up on a 'Stop Me And 
Buy One’ sort of tricycle. His excellent ginger-beer is imported 
from Singapore, The local seltzer tastes like that vile concoction 
known as 'Tonic Water/ 

A gently inquisitive monk smiles from the shade of the heart- 
shaped, jade-green leaves. His acolyte guards the green umbrella 
while picking his nose and scratching his pubis. Through the trees 
glitters the bright yellow of the pagoda. The upffung finials of the rool 
are so daring and extravagant that they tnuat be elephant s tiunx* 
or cobras poised to strike. 

You may so pass an hour of sunset, while the men grow darker 
from the shadows, while the cobras of the roof swerve slowly in the 
dusk. There, bevond the sword-blade grass, in still, clear, glassy- 
deep waters the Camljodian girls are bathing naked to-day as they 
did seven hundred years ago when they excited Chou Ta-K\van, 
the Chinese chronicler. 

And around you arc the tree-branches smooth and bent beating 
heart-shaped leaves like those stylized lindens in northern coais-of- 
arms, or the hearts of Colleeni’s bbxon that were canting testicles 
until men puritanically reversed them , . ► or the great fig-leaves 
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of the ficus rtlighia the holy Tree of Knowledge in the Buddhist 
legend, but a holy tree whose thick, white milky or sperm-like 
sap marked it as sacred countless ages before the Buddha preached 
under its shade, 


‘Any occupation, art or science which makes the body or 
soul or mind of the freeman less fit for the practice and exercise 
of virtue, is vulgar. Wherefore we call those arts vulgar which 
tend to deform the body, and. likewise, all paid employments, 
for they absorb and degrade the min d ‘ 

Aristotle. 

The Knoll of the T*ady Penh. 

insensibly you slip into Phnompenh. There are no grubby 
suburbs. No ring of misery encircles the place. In this novel Indo- 
China, so different from the Cochin-China only an hour or so behind 
you. men seem rather rare and therefore valuable animals. In moat 
lands of the Par East nothing is cheaper than a man. 

Phnompenh. capita) of the Camltodian realm, was, sixty 
years ago, a nipa-thatch and bamboo village straggling along the 
banks of a river. Above the low, dull mass of the huts rose a few 
sharp, pointed canes of temple and monastery, grey, gotd or white 
against the brilliant skv. 

The main street of this shapeless settlement was bordered on 
one side by a now of flimsy stalls, ramshackle huts and patches of 
jungle, while, opposite, there strung along a jumble of sampans, 
floating warehouses and hovels all swaying with the flow of the 
waters. 


The new garden-city of Phnompenh has curled round the old 
town so that to reach a jostling, lively but not sordid kernel, 
you pass through nothing but wide, swept, sandy avenues, tree- 
shaded and lined with villas patched crimson and purple by bright 
blossoms. It is all so rural and gently unpretentious that before you 
know where you are you hare measured the breadth of the capital. 
There is little traffic. The Cambodians saunter along in the 
shade. At a distance you cannot tell the men from the women, for 
they are often dressed alike. Their hair is cropped to a bob. their 
laces art on m teres ted, calm and. indeed, at first sight rather stupid.' 

• r -d 
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Your avenue is crossed by another as wide and rural. You swerve 
to the left and through gardens and parts make for Government 
House. 1 

I had fetters for the Resident-GencniL My A imam esc chauffeur 
brought the car round with a sumptuous scrunch on the grsveL 
The driver's job was done. lie would otter no advice, Hia orders 
were to deliver me from Saigon to Phnompenh. He had done as he 
itas hid. 

Moreover, he could $pczk no Cambodian and pretended to 
understand little, if any. French. He was, just like myself, in a foreign 
land and he showed lie was an alien by an indifference the Aimamcae 
so often feigns and so rarely feels. 

There was no one about. The evening light locked cool but the 
air was as warm and soft as with us it is sometimes for a few- fleeting 
moment at die end of a July day in southern England. 

Into the shadow* from the monumental entrance-door a wide 
staircase mikd. At my third or fourth step, □ grave figure, taller 
than you meet with among the Ajuiamese, moved forward* bowed 
and murmured in baking, guttural French would I be pleased to 


follow' him: I was. 

Hi$ bare legs and feel were dark and as lit stepped slowly upwards 
his soles showed lighter than bis insteps. 

The palace was quite empty until we reached □ distant room 
whence the sccrctarv-gen*ral of the r&idnwr came to meet us. 

In appearance the usual type of intelligent, peaky-fated, pale 
French civil servant of the better sort. Hut a man in manner and 
comportment subtly differ ent from his colleagues in Saigon or 
Hanoi. 1 

A rainier man, a man accustomed to living among a slow-moving, 
Unexcited people and a people not to be handled by shouting and 
menace- For the Cambodians, if at first contact seemingly dull, 
react to hustling by passive resistance and to expressions of anger 
by stolid silence- And under all lies hidden a passion which may 
explode as violently as that of the Malays when they run amok. 

When we had talked plans, possibilities and pmjecra^for my 
humble journey was being treated as seriously as an affair of State— 

1 I call it 'Govcmmrnt Howe' for that u whet it look, like. but. etrwtly, it 
the Ritidimi’GittrTatt. the palwe of the Ueetdeflt, mr.ee CombMlIS la » pKMMion 

" rt<i '&u^*b , Vh« !«*** town in the Whole ot Rttfrvhtod 
is the capital of Cocluo “China, whit. H MW. the eapiolof the whole Indo-CWle 
Ueion,' e» the French formerly coil«l (heir pimCMioae here, bee m die north it 
Tangkifif. ^ 
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the Cambodian apparitor was sent to fetch up die Annameac driver 
who, in true Aimamcse fashion, declared the mstructions we gave 
to bcinreaSisahle. \Iy secretary-general turned on the heat. The 
chauffeur went off hinting that he would do as he was told. 

He did not, of course. But bath »e Europeans felt the better 
for a little self-assertion. 

The Cambodian usher, slipping from the shade, preceded us 
very slowly down the great flight of steps to the door. He moved 
no farther, lib job is to walk up and down steps, A job, in Cambodia, 
quite fatiguing and nor to be undertaken hurriedly. 

Phnomptnh is singularly unlike other towns modelled by the 
French in their overseas possessions. No planning. No opera house, 
no town halt, no grand cafe, no vast, flimsy buildings in the Monte- 
Carlo style. 

\Ve strolled over lawns and under pergolas to the country dub— 
a real country-dub though right in the town. Tennis courts with no 
players. Swimming-pools with no swimmers, A liar as targe as an 
air-1 stic terminal, \\ e were alone after the steward had brought us 
a drink of limes. And the times of Cambodia — vou see few lemons 
east of Suez—give juice, it seems less musty than those of the 
Anmtmesc lands or China. 1 ... 

The Resident-General was away in the country, making a tour 
of inspection ... he was so very sorry to have missed me .. .but.. .. 

.Although Cambodia is. thank God, a sparse tv peopled land, it 
is not quite so empty as I thought it was ihat evening. Everyone had 
ttone home, I was much later than I ought to have been and my 
polite welcomin' had just been sitting for hours waiting for me , , . 
Cambodia is a timeless land. 


'Je run me promoter t&us lei jours fmritii la confusion d'un gr and 
pnipft. asec autant de liberty ti de repos que vom nutria faite dans 
™ alhet. tS ft ne consider e pas autrement let hammer qut fy vvis, 
queje terms let arbres quite nmcontrent en not forits, m let animaux 
qui y paitsent, . „ 


Descartes —Leitre d Monsieur de Bahoc, 

_ r Descartes, who passed more than half his adult life in the Low 
Countries, was careful to learn no word of Dutch lest he might lose 


t * ZfeH?,h* fr v h i® 1 " >' ,e!di » drink. <pf course, vrrv unlike whw we cell 
Imw-juice. A» the viumm-cnntent of lime* ia much leu tl.ir. rfui j 

.™ *>; ^ * ku pph ?»* win, zr^,v 

v^ctebtet end other trim*, t,i wluch vou may ret fesrlesUir*jfw , K j • 
typhoid thot not hw long before ' 1 iean«u}, ■( you here limj an anti- 
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the precious isolation he enjoyed by residing among a people who 
could not speak with him. 

Thus, Descartes, with modest means, acquired the most envied 
privilege of the rich—that ofliaving no unwanted contacts with those 
whom we hypocritically call our fellows. 

It is much more fear of promiscuous and spiritually degrading 
contacts than fear of danger which makes many men flee those enter¬ 
prises demanding the sacrifice of all privacy and therefore of all 
integrity. 

Not a few would far rather face alone great hazards than lesser 
one* in a crowd. 

It was violet dusk when we sauntered from the country-club 
out into the avenue*. As my bags had been carried to some hotel 
whose name and address I had, 1 could not dare to keep my secretary - 
general any longer, but wandered oil alone. 

Few experiences are more pleasing than those of rambling in 
an evening’s warmth around a town t)cv. to you, where you know 
no one and where you sire unknown. 

The phnom or knoll, giving its name to the city, is nut far from 
where I parted from my cool, collected and courteous Frenchman. 

There it rose, crowned with a rfi/piri shaped as a gigantic hand¬ 
bell. Broad steps, shallow and not steep, score the mound to its 
base. At the foot, and on cither side, the balustrades rear up into huge, 
fan-shaped seven-headed cobras. Here and there on the lightly- 
wooded hill arc other smaller tfvpm with del irate, needle spire*. 
Temple buildings, pale blue in the moonlight, cover the terraced 


summit. 

Surfaces are. here and there, filigreed with slightly waving 
shrubs and bushes. Strung from the caves or floating from slender 
masts oscillating metal tablets tinkle an aerial music, 

Nearby, in globular blue cages, tigers yawn in the bright night. 
Their stench, hot and metallic mingle* with the dry, cool sandal¬ 
wood perfume from the temple’s incense-sticks. Thin, vaporous 
wisps of smoke curl out from before images of the Blessed One 
whose path to Enlightenment, says the legend, lay past a grim scene 


of tigers mauling their prey. 

1 A liuoa i* the cone-stuped .tmeture *» common m die UnJ* of the Li*tit 
V'thklr. The jrtrw i% ■ m-dflioJ form uf the hemispherical Curt, baton m fljWni 
vihow use von bade to New Slone Af* times At m ftfirtham In:fn 

the ttifu at nun,him may lie Htn in rtt (Illy form which in reproduced in ins 
impmal wm\» Of China. Japan and Aimaih. The imM « "a ^P»»'“> lb 
mitt actus 01 the word (« ii ihf tmnuM but s reliquary. Tbs ti>f* n i *ramr. 
The rtupd u a shrine. 
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Near the base of the Phnom if. a monstrous atone slab perpetrated 
by one Riviere to commemorate the return to Cambodia of the 
Banambang and Sicm-Reap provinces. To the left is a clumsy 
rifleman with, a french flag. In the centre what was intended to be 
a statue of His Majesty King Sisowath. To the right are dancers— 
kritottg~lakhon —offering flowers, 1 It is a sobering creation worthy 
to be set alongside some of those which we have inflicted upon former 
subject peoples, i here is that ‘column of immense height crowned 
by the Star of India rising from a Lotus’ which, though paid for 
by an Indian magnate, was designed and built to British plan. 
Thank God. the French did not attempt any New Delhi in their 
domains. 


KRONG GHADOMUKH MONGKOL SOKKALA 
KAMPUCHEATHIPDEI SEREISOTHOR PARAVA 
INTAPUTTA BOREI RATTHARACHASEMA 
MOMANO&OR 


That is: 

The Capital of the Four Faces, Happy Mistress of all 
Cambodia, Fortunate, Noble Town of Indraprasthfa, Fron¬ 
tier of the Kingdom. 

Such was the imposing title King Tonhea Vat gave to his new 
town when he founded it in 1434. 

legend has it that about the year 1370 a woman, whose hut lav 
on the slopes of the knoll now crowned by the pagoda of Phnompenh. 
hauled in. during the lime of the flood-waters, a floating log she 
thought would do well for firing. Wien she split the wood with her 
axe. she saw embedded in the timber, an image of the Lord Buddha, 
This image she set up under a shelter upon the knoll's summit 
(there when: the temple now is) and well out of reach of the waters. 
Tradition tells that as far back as 1373 a sanctuary was built 
around the holy image. And, near the shrine there grew up, as with us 
in medieval Europe, a village whose men and women throve and 
flourished on pilgrimage. The settlement twk on the name Thnom- 
Pcflh/ Phnom is Cambodian for a hill or knol! and petifi is apparently, 
a woman’s proper name. Thus, Phnompenh would m ** a n the ‘Hill 


1 How diwuwl it sound tram sense for *[| rxeeoi th»l* who hii~ , 

«A >ccufc tiuuii. To GUr cars call anv worcli o n vg v fm E j ir f r i ° 

I 1 "" l “" h SBfer kblio"c-ukho-j ’ 
£££ SSriSS "■ t "-i*. J lli“ ta 
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of (the Lady) Penh , 1 Uut the whole story smacks 3 little of what the 
Germans call Volksttymdogie and the legend may have been woven 
around ihe name, rather than the name derived from the legend. 

The real history of Phnompenh begins in 1434 when King 
Ponhea Yat chose the site as the place of his new capital. 

The Cambodian kings had, under Siamese pressure, already 
abandoned the magnificent palaces and temples of Angkor. 

But as the permanent capital of Cambodia, Phnompenh is 
modern. 

The town was the royal residence from 1434 to 1439 and then 
not again until 1813 — and a few years afterwards. It is only since 
1867 that the dty has been tneiropolitan. 

Phnompenh was obviously an auspicious plaee. 

It lies at the intersection of four navigable streams, the so-called 
Tonic Chado-Mukh or ‘diver of the Four Faces,* that is, Four 
Arms. So, Phnompenh was early named the ‘Four-Faced City’— 
a mast favourable designation (for name and appellation are magic 
things producing results) recalling the Hinduist deity Shiva, and 
moreover, the Great Vehicle Buddhist divinity Aval ok key vara, 
Lord Protector of the West.. . . 

So, Phnompenh was predestined to be a happy seat for the sacred 
sovereign with whose personal welfare is bound up the prosperity 
of his realm. 

And the Knoll of the Lady Penh, clothed with park-trees and 
verdure, still rises ninety feet above the level of the city and still 
is crowned with its grey, archaic-looking stupa which, it may be, 
still encloses the sacred image die woman hauled In from the waters 
But the temple dates only from 1806 and since it was badly burned 
in 1881, it is not, in its present form, more titan half a century old, 

1 must have wandered off eastwards down the broad avenue 
Doudart tie Lagrce (named after the consular official who negotiated 
the first Franco -Cambodian protectorate treaty) ami although I 
skirted many walls and glimpsed many spires and roofs, only one 
other memory than that of the Phnom stands out clearly from the 
dream of my evening. 

It is the ima ge of the Bo turn Votdei. 

A soaring while pinnacle, still recognizably resembling distant 
Indian prototypes, recalling in Its glittering purity the great pagoda 
of Pagan in Burma, the old capital of the country where Indian 
Ti yvj f h were interpreted by the light of traditions both Indonesian 
and Chinese, 
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By now it was full night, luminous and silvery. The temple 
stood out ethereal and unearthly. A ring of small stupas surrounds 
the central mass. You might say that the Botum Voidei bears much 
the same sun of relation to the Indian temples as does St. Basil's 
in Moscow to Santa Sofia in Constantinople. But the Cambodian 
pinnacled pyramid is something far more graceful and dels ate 
and inevitable than the crazy, barbarian, gorgeous Russian church. 

The Hot urn Votdei breaks into countless &Uiib each soaring 
above the other in harmony* The fane is a great white flame tipped 
with a seven-tiered riara of golden parasols. And this tiara is re¬ 
produced on lower levels by the gilded summits of tail maypoles 
whose streamers hear oscillating metal tablets sighing softly day and 
night* 

In the iruuvc moonlight, the farmed heads of the rearing serpents, 
the grotesque guardian lions in the Attitude of Royal Ease, §ecm to 
sway slightly and lend the whole vision an impermanence bdsed 
only by the sharp, black openings leading into the sanctuary', 

’The pagoda ripples away at its base into the slender foliage of 
spreading trees, while areca-palms bend their rail heads, rustling 
while they fan the shrine* 

I must have Lhen walked round behind the Royal Palace and past 
die Museum and the Vat Unnalum where is the residence of the 
Buddhist patriarch and the headquarter? of the Mohanikay sect. 
Here, in 1452, King Ponhea Yat put up a mighty itupa to preserve 
j moat precious relic—a Hair of the Buddha's umn or hairy 

wan in the centre of his forehead. But of these things J can remember 
little, though I know that I was quite alone until I reached the streets 
toward the river and thar 1 found my hostelry' without liavinjj to 
as k the way. 

[ was not sumptuously lodged. For some reason or other, J 
have always found the hotels of Fhiuompenh quite full. Perhaps 
the porters and reception-clerks do not like ihclnok of me. Aimvay, 
there was no roum IW inu at the 'Royal Palace 1 at the *Grand Hold/ 
or even at the humbler "Petit-Par is. 1 My bags had been dumped in 
a pub by the riverside. 

It was rather ;* nice pub. The inn-keeper from Marseilles had 
omght the Cambodian manner. 1 ought have been staying at the 
place for a month. No questions asked, No forma to fin in. The 
dinner just appeared. No flourishing of an elaborate menu-card 
No bellowed regrets tliat every damned thing you had chosen was 
off. And there was nothing much Cambodian about the food Not 
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even a river-fish stuffed with red peppers and swimming lei curry 
sauce dial so often foam the han d'nmre in Cambodia, Thooe 
who recover from the violent sweat and the hiccups may then get 
down to something' really tasty, * . , 

At the foot of a steep staircase a vague figure hinted that that 
was the door. 

When l revisited Ravenna, after many years of experiences mak¬ 
ing me so different from ihe youth I was when 1 first wandered, 
wondering and puzzled by the Byzantine basilicas, I was lodged in 
that ancient city-castlc that is now an bold, and was once, they Sray, 
the home of Francesca da Rimini. The embrasures of the windows 
arc perhaps six fool deep and when I unlatched the- so!id shutters 
a leaning honeycombed tower was glittering in the moonlight 
against a lambent sky, while the shadows were richer than 1 think 
I have ever seem And while I glanced from the antique, medieval 
bedroom's shade to the living scene without, there came circling, 
fluttering down hundreds of pigeons incandescent in the brilliant 
night and changed to dull clods in the shadows. It was 3 shower of 
gold dying as fireworks will. . , , 

Now also at Phnompenh the moonlight was very bright. The 
lapping water ducked against the barges. Now and then a gleaming 
man would bend the spring-boards joining hull to quay. A dark 
canoe carried a large, silvery cage of dark birds. Bales and bags 
□nd dusters of cocoa-nuts and infants cluttered entrance to the 
mat-roofed Iean-to*s, From ihe mat props hung signs. Chinese 
signs in hold characters. Proper names, Advertisements. The pomp¬ 
ous auspicious lilies (he Chinese need and like. The 'Golden 
Dragon's Abode* was si rickety barge. A ramshackle sampan the 
‘Heavenly King 1 * Threshold/ 

These covered barges and sampans ire shop, store, opium-den* 
family residence, workshop, gambling den and/or brothel. 

But there are at Phnompenh no flower-boats as blue and white 
and briskly business-like as at Canton, Even the venal amours 
procured by the complaisant Chinese arc, in Cambodia, rather 
blurred and vague and secftl. 

The Gift &/ the River 

Cambodia, as Egypt, b the Gift of the River You we* also* at 
Phnompenh a curious (King- For some months in the year the 
current nans south and for others it runs north. Mysterious and 
magic occurrences celebrated with much ritual and water-festival. 

n 
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The Festival of the Waters* Ebb and of Salutations to the Moon 
The Mekong is mother Nik, 

In the month of Asoeh 1 the waters of the Grcsi Lake begin to 
flow down tpudfl the Mekong main stream abet months of up¬ 
ward current. 

On an auspicious day. His Majesty the King takes up his resid¬ 
ence in his floating palace moored off the river banks neat 
PhnompenK it is a strangely Oceanian-looking wooden structure, 
surrounded by a pillared veranda and a double roof terminating in 
two gabled ridges. It would not be out of place in New Guinea 
or the FijUA 

Hia Majesty is publicly purified in lustral water poured over him 
from gold-adorned conch-shells by the Brahmins of the palace. 
When the King is purified* then the whole land and its inhabitants 
are also purged of „ * , what? Well, of sin in general. This pre- 
Buddhist p antique ceremony deals with matters hanging over from 
the most remote past* from a time when sin was non-observance 
or ill-observance of the rites which have magic force * , . rites earlier 
than the classical Brahmanism of India, rites whose origins go back 
to Old Stone Age times. 

Then his Majesty takes up hi* place on the Royal Barge, long 
and narrow, the stem scrolled and the prow darting up and forward 
like the barbed* undulating tail of a great fish, The barge b canopied 
lor Its whole length while amidships is a three-wind owed cabin 
containing the throne of the sovereign, Fore md aft fly the royal 
standards of Cambodia, the stylized trident. . . . 

A delegate of the monarch, or sometimes the king himself* cuts 
the Sacred Thong which, in symbol, has hitherto retained the waters 
from their backward flow . , + just as the mayor's lady or one of our 
muddling masters cuts the bit of ribbon over the new bridge. . . „ 

Towards sunset the regatta begins and three thousand and more 
oarsmen shoot their high -pro wed canoes through the waters. The 
scene is again most Oceanian as the dark, seriated lines of the bouts 
slip over the silver-grey river. And the scene fades into night until 
ir is lit up more luminous than ever by the full moon. Then comes 
the procession of floating fires, canoes and sampans supporting 
catafalques glittering with thousands of lanterns reflected in strange 


1 Noyeai bo- -Decern her. 

* Of wrnti the btiildinfli of Octiiua iwhote settlement by men ii rdn<i»dv 
receet) ere encutnieiad id trsdjbM.1 model, Umught* *** ego, the mum- 
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distorted streaks and blobs and points of living colour on die Lapping 
surface of the stream. The guttural shouts of the coxswains mingle 
with the shouts of the crowd on the banks, a crowd as excited and 
partisan as any at boat-race or football game. 

And this crowd twinkles and glimmers gold and silver in the 
night, for all the girls of Phnmnpenh are wearing their shimmering 
spangled silks. * * , 

Mekong 

The mighty Mekong, which upon the map looks as though tt 
were a broad highway scoring Indo-China from north to south* 
is, however, a stream almost impossible to navigate since it is set 
with whirlpools, cataracts, huge boulders and cascades. 

The river of Cambodia is not Less than two thousand eight 
hundred mile# long, sixteen hundred of which are in ihe Laos and 
Cambodia, The Mekong springs From the rocks of Tibet fifteen 
thousand feet up. In the jumbled and rwEsled area of northern 
Indo-China. the river flows, generally speaking, due south. but 
twice it swerves sharply to the cast. 

From Vientiane* in the Lower Laos, south war ds p the Mekong 
aits through a sandstony phteau while running parallel roughly to 
the Annum ridge. 

At Phnompenh. die river splits into three arms, the Tonic- 
Sap (communicating with ihc Great Lake), an eastern branch which 
keeps the Mekong name, and a western branch, known as the Bassac. 

Farther on. and nearer to the coast, the river's waters mingle 
with those of the Vaico, the Dong-mi and the Saigon river to form 
a water-world of canals, streams, marshes, meres and islets. 

It b m the Mekong delta thal the IndoXhina monsoon breaks 
with its greatest regularity. The river's flood-time ream, year by 
year, with almost mathematical precision. The waters rise rapidly 
by as much as forty-five or fifty feet, 

in June, tinder the influence of the upstream waters, the Tonle* 
Sap reverses its flow. The Great Lake and a vast area around it arc 
flooded. From October to December much of central Cambodia 
disappears beneath the waves of a sweet-water sea. Ebb and flow 
are so regular tlut the men of die plains never build dykes or attempt 
to control the flood* they just move nut or to with the spread or 
shrinking of the flood. 

Xow '.ve cm see why Cambodian houses are perched upon stilts. 

And such is the nature of the stream, beset with rapids (formed 
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by breaks between plateaus of different altitudes and different 
sorts of rocks) that two stretches only of the river are open to regular 
navigation—the reach between Vientiane and Savjumaihct and the 
lower reaches from Kratie to the sea. 

7 hese tvvo lengths arc separated {between Kemrnarat and 
Preapatang) by successions of rapids and by the impassable barrier 
of the Konc cataracts through the Dangrek Range. 

Goods river-borne betw een Saigon in Cochin-China and Luang- 
Prsbing in the Upper Laos have to be portaged no l ess than five 
times. 


Dam (e pavt, ce sont let /emmet qui lentendent en atmtit erce. 
Ausst, tin Chinois qut en arrmant Id-bas prend femme profite-t-il 
tn plus dt t« aptitudes commerdales* 

Chou Ta-Kwan. 


bv day, and after a night's sleep, Phnompcrth is not, of course, 
so alluring, mysterious, a place as it was that evening of my arrival. 
Still, had I to choose where 1 would spend A few months in Indo- 
China J should pick upon PhnotupcnJi, 

There are no taxis, no cabs, no trams, no buses, no theatres and 
no consulates, No consuls and no British colony—did not Talleyrand 
give as advice to all travellers to avoid compatriots?—no dubs, no 
newspapers. There is a railway station but the trains nm to nowhere 
in particular and no one thinks of taking them. 1 There is an episcopal 
'palace 1 but no cathedral, though the line covered market might be 
a Cambodian Albert Hall. The avenues blase with bougainvillea. 
Flowery beds border the canals cut to drain the land before it can 
be bid out. Song birds twiner in the branches. Crickets rasp in the 
heat : The nearest thingi to coffee-houses are the banks. 

They are lofty, cool and dim. In pushes a Chinese naked to the 
waist and holding aloft a wad of bank-notes ... the oily Annamese 
cook in white tunic and trouser*, the saffron-clad monks the Chinese 
procuresses, their Jean, lank luir twisted to a horse's tad. 

The swearing colonials bellow, and buck_ 


1 The liar runs Krtjih-wew af the Grw Lake am] n foi » 
toward* die batmtH frtmtijf, but there j» fso Knlr-^ w-th IL 

*.s»^^cia=!^sssaaat£s- 
aiasaSSB^ssaaesrta: 
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Outside, in the streets' shimmer are American cars, but no 
Americans. An old Ford flivver jerks dong towing a w obbly, gaudy 
dragon—the hearse and bier of a departed Chinese. 

On the kerb of the pavement, die Cambodian chauffeurs peel 
their soles and pick their toes while waiting in the cars* sparse shade 
for their masters. 

Down towards the waterside the roads are lined with hundreds 
and hundreds of smnJI stores and shops, ft is a quieter scene than 
in China or the Annttmese lands and the streets are so wide that you 
sometimes have the impression of being rather in a country market- 
town on fair day than in a permanent city. . . , 

Flaky rice and fried bananas slung in baskets from shoulder- 
poles, * * , 

Cambodian women, for the most part rather heavy and lymphatic- 
looking, with teeth stained black with betel 1 and close-cropped hair, 
do not $o monopolize business and barter as do their sisters in 
Burma, but they ait the mainstay of Fhnompenh's retail trade. 

For all her vanity and, indeed, puerility p and her jealousy of her 
rank, the Cambodian woman is, as a rule, attractive* quicker-witced 
than her men, and attentive to her interests and those of her family. 

Official statistics are. generally speaking, one of the most dreary 
forms of fairy-story. Nothing is easier than to fake * official* figures, 
no outside check is possible. Yet we still affect to believe what govern¬ 
ments publish concerning the state of their affairs. From census 
figures to the gold-production statistics (when they were still 
published) of the Soviet Union we may take all this mass of pro¬ 
paganda with a large grain of salt. 51 

Still, Ffinompcnb is a great mart and port tor the riches of Cam¬ 
bodia and for regions farther north. Some exports go directly over* 
seas but most pass through Cochin-China and are there mingled with 
local goods and gei abroad under none know* what denomination 

* The blood-fed m.- mth nml rhAHiiFil it nth of the limer-cljii Cambodian 
Domini itre lUumrjttbe enough, but—although the teeth look hki ihey are nnt 
LfitMtiimuIlv icaitied or l^querd 1 aa until u faw yan ofjti they writ in the 
Anruifint Ijjids. Stainki; the Teeth black n auTum of old ) apart and: ettn of 
Wrt antique China. The cuifdim cropJ up in different parti of the wadd art d, Z* 
far u» I know, hi. beat the Ul t j w Jjf no clt*c study. Doubtless, the praetke n* 
in its origin, i^udactd umh tit* whole tonipEot of ntual nuilUiiarri- 

* Why we thmild be expected to believe whsf we afr InEtl about popuLif i nm 
iiinl indmlhaj pf&ilueiioii ^vhen no one yives any credence to 'wimidtltm' 
infonnatmq ^buul ami** and war-mat* fin! output; ta not clear. It ia juat a I BB«» 
wy to Jcc<*.|vf rhe onnny outsider* both at borne and abroad i abrtiii import!, 
cipcn? *nd number* of the people u it ii In conceal xtva truth about 'pew XeapOlai' 
L'iJ military enahlubmculi. 
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It isquitc impossible to keep accurate or even approximately accurate 
check on trade movements when moat of the commerce is in the 
hands of the resourceful Chinese* 1 


‘Beauty is a gnat virtue—perhaps the only virtue.’ 

Renan. 


I he Phnompenh Museum is a red temple in which, when I 
East saw him in 1939, Georges Oroslicr, a little ailing from lone 
residence and hard work in the East, still carried on, running the 
museum and fostering ancient handicrafts of the country* 

lie stuck to his post until the Japanese arrived. Most concerned 
at the state of his health, they removed him to a Japanese hospital 
tor special treatment. 

He was, of course, never seen again, but his family received a 
nice, neat little boa of hinoki wood bearing a label with hi* name 
inscribed upon it. A covering letter indicated that the coder contained 
tos s ishes. Ii was very much regretted that even the special 
irftitmcnt had failed to &ave hi£ life. 

Japanese organization. No common, local wood used. 

k 11 l ■ ’“P 0 * 1 ** 1 from Jap“'- It was even hinted by some that 
the hitle boxes arrived from Nippon already filled with ashes. 

I hingr* are what wc think they arc, 

Groslier* described himself in his best-known book Let Dmtcuitt 
Camkrigiettnes, as armte-peuitre, but his reputation in the country 
to whose arts and crafts he devoted much of his life, will survive 
as that of the man who did more than anv other to save and to revive 
the traditional handicrafts of the Cambodians, The ancient traditions 
of Weaving, carving and gold- and silver-amithery withered with 
the occay of the realm, hut until the end of the last century, the crafts 
of wood-carving, of inlay work, of jewellery fashioning'and of the 
weaving of jampot holm silken waist-sashes, lingered on* 3 

About twenty years ago the French decided to save what could 
be saved before the last artisans and craftsmen had died leaving no 


bo*™ ' ™ Sd& r ^ I *** 1 f thc ^ ■*c».- 

<krej «uUe u> Anakor tw> “ wdut& « - I«" »«*wt m out oj 

«J£* - cor^-^dtmx. o^pv [[4t who , c 
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successors. So the ‘Cambodian Corporations' were formed to 
encourage crafts throughout the country and, adjoining the museum, 
was set up an Industrial School where you may see the silkworm 
nursery with fat, pale-golden cocoons in grooved boxes... and there, 
out on the shaded veranda, backed by gigantic leaves, crouched upon 
a mat. is a girl in china-blue sampot and white bodice flecked with 
blue flowers. She is winding the yam From rectangular spindle to 
icn-ribbcd bobbin. Slowly, slowly, the crude spewed excrement 
ripples fmoglistcning pale-daffodil thread. ■ * * 

The splendid silks of Cambodia rival any in the East. Until 
recent veara much of the dyed yam was imported from India, The 
Cambodians weave their yam into the most alluring fabrics melting 
to a thousand shades and shot with gold and silver thread. 

Hie dveing is a tedious and fastidious process since the threads 
are tinged several colours and each tliread may bear half a dozen 
hues merging into tine another along its length. The weaving of the 
polychrome strands demands a very cunning art. 

You can buy lengths of stuff woven under your eyes and you can 
admire even more magnificent fabrics exposed in the Museum, 
but these iridescent, shimmering silks can only be enjoyed to the 
full when seen worn in the traditional way, on a fasluonabie imde 
or adorning the ladies of the Royal Household at Court ceremonies- 
Ui fernmei i'habillent pout plain on kamws et deptam 

tiM.it femmes- # , # „ - . ^ 

The oval, expressionless fices under the blue-black Crop, intensify 
The sumptuous nobility of the fabrics. The skirt-by turns silvery- 
blue and golden-green. The bodice-salmon -pink glinting to crim¬ 
son or old-rose, the sash of red-gilt and orange swathed around 
the waist, From the left shoulder to the nght hip a bandolier of 

silver, emerald arid gold, .,_, 

And the girl will not be over-dressed. She will #eem, indeed, 
hardly to be dressed at all. She is just robed, so that, at a gesture, 
she could, and would, slip out and stand naked with cool face and 

The Camlsodians are moved ami secretly excited by »uch con¬ 
trasts The bustling, obvious advances of the European women they 
profess to hold dulling., ■ , 

Hie an of the Cambodian silversmith is admirable A small 
box was being made before my eves—the sort of thing they called 
a com lit-box in our eighteenth century. It was being anr «^ 
chiselled with garudas and dancers in high relief and adorned with 
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fine and significant designs geometrical and archaic. When it was 
finished I bought it*—for about nine shillings—and l have it still. 

All the objects of silverware Groslier sent to the San Francisco 
Fair were sold in the first week and hr was at his wits" end to find 
enough pieces to satisfy the Americans' demand. 


*. . , tofitt ongine, foute aurore des chases est dt hi mime mhsttmee 
f/ur Its chansons et que lei amirs qui em-iroitnent Its bereeaus ... It 
faux supports le t rtu, It r rat sc Jonne le faux pour attcitre , pour cause, 
pour auteur, pour origine. sans exception ni remide—et le vrtu eitgmdre 
«r faux dont it t-Xigt d'etre tobmimt tngrntlrs. Taute antiquiti, Unite 
causiilite, lout ptuteipe del iflret lout nttrentioTii fabuteuses ft obtissent 
aux his simples de Cinvention.* 

P aul Yaj,£ry —’Sur lei My dies et La Mythalogu' 


And then you can look at golden crowns and jewels, and masks, 
fearsome or archaic, though hardly so fine as the best the Japanese 
produced. There is a presentation of all the long story of Cambodian 
art from New btone Age times, through the magnificent things 
inspired by India down to the lesser, though pleasing productions, 
of the last few centuries. 

Ihe Old Stone Age artefacts of tndo-China we may, for the 
present at least, ascribe to the Melanesotd {or even Australoid) 
populations whereas the New Stone Age took seem to have been 
made and used by the Indonesoid peoples. 1 

I ools in cut-stone polished only on the cutting-edge, 'Daeaanian' 
and tanged axes {for halting) are numerous at Samrengsen near 
Kompottg Chhnang. 1 

Towards die end of the Indo-Chinese Neolithic age, there 
appeared a megalithie civilization — one seisodalcd with the con¬ 
struction of largt-stone monuments—with the use of metal.* 

During its Neolithic or New ritonc Age, Indo-China was in part 
drawn into a maritime civilization which had spread over south- 
eastern Aaii and Indonesia. 

Of this New Slone Age culture, as far as we can sec, some of the 


* (&» p. ijj) 

CIt " miW ° f ** Grt “ ^ ° n <ht 

VIn AfUm the upright tiane* of the Sani-tutu* twarwt mad ,>,» An „ 
the PldjR of Jin tX;e«e• K,wur..ici iiiij the jar-. n [' T r ., ml _- T ^ 
fine Msums twhtWd irindoc b twi v 0 .^™, tn Cwhln-Clunj * 
the Neolithic of JatoSShSand° 0 ™™' 
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main features wcrcg tile use of irrigated rice-fields, of the domesticated 
ox and buffalo* of metals (mostly imported it would seem from 
China). Moreover these 'maritime 1 men practised rudimentary smelt¬ 
ing themselves and they were skilful navigators. 

The pottery from Samrongsen xvhich we may ace at the Phnom- 
penh museum is often black or very' dark brownu It is rather beauti¬ 
ful and archaic* arid, in many cases ahtnva designs like imprints of 
matting or basket-work and, in this, resembles the Yang-chao-ts'uen 
earthenware From northern China . 1 

This mound of Samrongren was discovered as tong ago as 1876 
and it was explored by Mansiiy some twenty years later. But, 
unfortunately, the hillock has been wretchedly excavated and it 
tells us, therefore,. little or nothing of what sve want to know. Had 
this (apparently unique) site been examined with care, we should 
now be in possession of a complete relative chronology for the 
culture-phases of most of the Neolithic and of all of the Bronze 
Age in southern Indo-China. 

Samrongsen appears to have offered* indeed, a parallel upon a 
smaller scale 10 what Troy reveals for Anatolia and south-eastern 
Europe, 

During the Bronze Ages much of Indo-Chinn seems to have 
partaken of a wide-spread culture one of whose features may have 
been a strong differentiation between mountaineers on the one hand 
and coastal with riverain dwellers on the other 

It has been advanced that the highkmdera were, in the main, 
men of bird-totem groups* while the lowlanders were generally of 
serpent-toiem classification. 

We must beware of straining the evidence and of forcing 
parallels between modem praclke and remotely ancient evidence* 
but we shall be struck as we explore Cambodia by the ever-present 

1 In 1923 I- G. Andcnwn. the Swediih lichiwlociit. *l Yanq-chiO 

in t h£ basin of the Yclbw River (Hmwn pravLtwel a NeotiHoc ittc ditrn® pmhMy 
fmfn tl* thir4 millnimutn before out et± In addition to the abundant MG03 
mrmv bowls *1 reddish rirttbenwaji d^omled with Betwnetfical drttfu m Wick 
wfTT rtcovrfrtl Sit« yielding Ywy^uoifyfe pottery luvc been ideniified w 
the prfl'nneer of Shriinii h Shnisi fl-TlJ Kiin iu ki the Chines-e nurth'iA^sr. The \ 
ctaiD* ware inmi the Kaes*u 9 .lE« repre*=Ui b mm ewrfvcd *tase of Mtfen- The 
bowl* often amndjumed by flbbuJdr joi decoded on ibe tipper (udfof thttr 
bodin by drtten i painted in red and btra —ipiralin luienf?i t PajuJuh **** 1 

UtMrtrf of MCortd millennium before our m> bHJcn (Mach Vi g p raribfr about 
middle of wmnd jniTEemiiuin). fn Hnnafl. the Yana-nbao type of rawer 

*OW l f iv± 4 wav Co a line, vrhrel^liimcd bJsok e^rihaiwniT whose vmtd bJfflll 
j^r^tu k models for th* Shun# dynasty bronzes.. IVt mnhin.. rbr AuatftATl prehi n '.or- 
nn t whotc theories ere often over-bold, s« * direct earned: to a tKiw«n 

the Oime* Neolithic cuEiniB of the north tnd tbar 01 Ctmbod* « reprinted 
at Samiang^n. 
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serpent symbolism and image and also by the almost certain bird- 
mimicry of the dances and. indeed, of the upturned aerial movements 
of Cambodian architecture and art. J 

The Realm of Funan 

From about the second century of our cm there flourished in the 
south-east of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, a htaie which, by the 
third century, had swelled to an empire. 

This realm, we know, under its Chinese name of E unan. And 
what characters we read (in modem Chinese pronunciation very 
different from that of fifteen hundred years ago) as Funm may. 
possibly, have been intended to represent nothing else than the 
Khmer (old Cambodian) word vtUM which is the archaic form of 
the modem phnom or 'hill.’ Hence, some have thought fit to call 
the Funan rulers the 'Kings of the Mountain.' 

A few of the monuments set up by the Funan sovereigns have 
been recovered. Ihere are three inscriptions in hwskril from the 
Plain of Reeds {plaint des janes) in the Mekong delta and from Rati, 
south of Fhnompcnh. These memorials confirm something of whai 
tlic Chinese chroniclers tell us. but the Funan esc relics we have are 
not more ancient than the end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth centuries. Moreover, none of the (rather improperly) styled 
'pre-An^korian 1 sites in central and southern Cambodia can be 
Hafely ascrihed iu the Funancse. 

This Empire of Funan was certainly of Indian culture. Sanskrit 
was the official language ot the realm—but perhaps not to a greater 
extent than 1 jitin was the language of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
existing in our land contemporary with the later phases of the lunar 
empire. It is not clear whether the Indian culture of Funan was sea¬ 
borne direct or whether it reached south-eastern Indo-China through 
'java' that is to say. the dominions of Qrivijaya in Sumatra and Java. 
It may he tliat Funan received some influences from north-western 
India and from Persia (i.e., Kuslian and Sasatiid). And it would 
appear that from the second to the sixth centuries the Funanesc 
had ports (e.g., K am pot near Angkorborri) whose ships connected 
directly with the coasts of Malaya and Sumatra and beyond. 

1 Et ii. of COUTH. pp»tbk rhai fh t cp llmLKjmnp to m vliu=h ttpmrnmM 
in the hidm ValJe) ( i« p, in) peoples <%i ndrth-wuMTn India may hive stretched 
ini* m tar it Intlik4,luhft. it tha Traa to iorae mtlin Bimibrtlid brt^ccfi 

lhr culture* Mid custom i of |ndr>-Chifia and ifomc of bktnarcal India wmlJd be 
due taot &i> tmieii to direct bottuwuiJc by Imto-Chitm from ludiit \mt In common 
(mgnii. But iKm arc sniy B^eculiuom, 
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However, for Fumm as for all ancient comm unities, the saying, 
no doubt, holds good that the sea unites while the mountain divides. 
The Indian penetration of Indo-China coincided, indeed, with the 
development of coast-wise shipping. 

The history of Indian overseas colonisation is obscure. We shall 
nor, however, in all probability, go far wrong if we regard the early 
Indian 'colonies' as having been trading stations or 'factories' 
comparable with those Europeans were to establish, later on and in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, over all the East and in 
India itself. 

With their trade, the Indians brought their cults and their 
culture which were so closely bound together. 

Eventually, a number of Indian^ patterned States was established, 
lit these countries, the ruling classes were either partly of Indian 
descent or they were strongly Hinduimd. '1 hese semi-Indianized 
realms fringed the aca-route to the Farther East. There were the 
States of java and Ligor in the upper part of the Malay Peninsula. 
There was the Realm of Qrivijaya over pans of Sumatra and 
Java. 

Fur a tiW the rulers of Qrivijaya were suzerains of the old Rhine re 
and it was King Jayavarman II, as we shall see, who threw off the 
okc of the islanders. 

The Indian-patterned Slate of Majapalul lasted in Jove untd 
the Moslem invasions of the fifteenth century. And these Moslem 
invaders came by sea, or rather over the ocean. 

The greatest monuments of old Java antedate the best of the 
Khmer remains and the Mahayanist Buddhist pyramid of Iloro- 
budur may have been raised in the sixth century and therefore 
antedate the Klimer monument which we can with safety classify 
chronologically. 

The land of Dvaravaij, on the plain of the Mcnam (« what is 
now Siam) and the realm of Champa in modem Annani, were also 
strongly Indian iaed lands. 

There were Indian traders at Pegu (southern Burma) in early 
Buddhist times and Indian Pala influences reached the Mcnam valley- 
through Burma. But Indian culture seems to have taken a long time 
to travel bv land and there is reason to think that the impulses 
which vivified Ftinail and, later on, ancient Cambodia, were sea¬ 
borne. 

There is no reason to suppose that the first Indian immigrants— 
merchants, missionaries and marauders "found, by the luwer 
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Mekong’s reaches any other than a fairly advanced Rrome Age 
culture such as is represented at Samrongscn, 1 

The capital of Fumin bore the Indian name of Vyadhapura. 
Its she lies probably near the present-day tillage of Pre-krnbas in 
Taken and some forty miles sou th of Phnompenh. 

The Chinese traveller Yi-tsing" wrote that the people of Funan 
first adored the deceit (i.e. Brahmauic Gods) and that. Liter on, the 
Law of the Buddha spread and flourished among them. 'But, to-day 
a wicked king has completely destroyed it and there are no more 
any monks at alt" Yi-tsing was a Buddhist. 

'Hie rulers of Fun an held sway over several feudatory states one 
of which was Chenla or Ramkuja, to the north-cast of the Cambodia 
we know. In 503 an embassy from the Kambuja ruler was sent to 
China to congratulate (the Chinese say bring tribute to) the founder 
of the Liang Dynasty. The principal offering was an image of the 
Buddha in coral. By the middle of the sixth century the Kambuja 
rulers were aggrandizing themselves at the coat of their nominal 
overlords. 

About the middle of the seventh century of our era, Funan was 
overrun by the Rhiners —as the people of Kambuja were called- In 
the following century Funan ceased to exist as a separate state. 

The Realm o f Chcnla 

The Khmer land of ’Chenla’ whose feudatories struggled to 
independence and then to domination of their ;nailers, [tad its capital 
at Cresthapura which lay. most probably, near the modem settle¬ 
ment of Vat Pirn. >jver 250 miles to tile north of Phtiompenh ond, 
indeed, outside the borders of modem Cambodia. 

A legend runs that a ‘Solar’ dynasty was derived from the union 
of a Hindu Brahmin or sage, called Kattibu, and an upturn or 'divine 
dancer’ by name Mora. And the feudatory State of ICimbuja would 
have taken Us designation from the eponymous Kambu. 

As far as we can see, this Kambuja Jay along the reaches of die 
Mekong River and stretched from the Stung Treng region a good way 
north into what is now the Lower Laos. By tradition the first 

* Rr&ardimj Suiiironc-srn. trt the illuminating articl* by R, *. HrirK-ttnUtrm 
in the dmrnidB Jtatrnal of Phviieitt Antb^«sv r<?; 5 The Culture of the rrihn 
of Diwivan DU either derived from or wax much inlluenced hv the 'Gupta' 
art and architecture of India, but in Indo-Chtnj that m develop*] v*nr tnccial 
frtium 'n>e M.Vft -language State of tKamvari flourished from (he xicrh crlilurv 
onu-ard*. but from the eleventh there b clear evidence of Khmer mlllatiice into 
•«*■*«“ to become a fubjeca realm of the old Cambodian tings. 

4 tburiiiud 671-655 A_Q # 
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Kambuja prince to throw off the Funan yoke was one Bhavavarmsn 1 
who also ate into a good deal of k unan territory. 

Thus, it may be, was founded the realm of the Kluncre, ancestors 
of the present-day Cambodians. What the name Khmer may have 
meant is not clear, but that die fthmers were the forefathers of 
the I'mMiam is certain from, the close resemblance between 
the physiol type of the Cambodians and that portrayed on the 
Khmer monuments. 

You can set Cambodian man and boy and girl alongside sculp* 
tunes of Angkor and get dual images as striking as those Eiscnstein 
in 'Thunder over Mexico, 1 achieved with pre-Columbian Mexican 
carvings and living Mexicans, 

The rulers and the aristocracy of the old Khmers may have shown 
a considerable Indian admixture, but the people, probably, much less. 
Indeed, the Khmer people must have looked much like those of 
their descendants to-day who do not show too much Chinese or 
Siamese ancestrv. And it must have been a people physically very 
like the Khmers"which formed the basis of the population of Funan, 
since, at the time of the Khmer conquest of their old masters there 
was no substitution of one population for another. 

We may regard with considerable scepticism all the stories 
about ‘Norman blood, 1 visible traces of Visigothic ancestry' in 
modem Spain and the like. With few exceptions all the tales 
of conquest which are dear to ua are tales of a small group of 
victors raptdlv intermingling with ihe vanquished and imposing 
upon them a scries of cultural elements which induce the formation 
of a new civilization. The 'Moots' or .Arabs’ of Moslem Spain were 
Spaniards converted to Islam, no different save for circumcision and 
dress from their Catholic adversaries and fellow-countrymen. But 
we feed and flourish on names. 

That the modern Cambodian and the ancient Khmcrs were cnlm- 
rally linked is also evident- The Khmer monuments bear inscriptions 
not only in Sanskrit but also in ancient Cambodian which differs 
rather less from the everyday speech of Phnompenh than does the 
English of Chaucer from that spoken in 1 -ondon now. 


* Tbc wod which «pp«« w Often in thfl «w« n “2« «j 

iovcrclj^its mtuli in Sanskrit (the fitUlJ BtfdfJbwm* _ i 

u of Bmhiwmisric Hinduum.' ’bn*upl*te cr buckSer, and hne* pntKWH^ 
Thu. bdimw » (he ‘Proved tfW*-’ H will ■JftiESS 

nimn W« know from ihe ifltcriptuq* of Fufljn and early Kimbuja ire Indw ma 

the HEKnptkitu rhemaehc* arc in SmfctLM. vehicle 

tongue of modem Csrobodi*. ™ imported Unarm* or Link Vehicle 

Ruddhtanv ^ 
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'The ideas see have of exterior bodies shore rathe/ the ronUilutioti 
of OUT own body than the nature of the exterior bodies.' 

Spinoza. 

Phnampcnb Museum is 2 temple ss well is u museum. 

I he Cambodians do not cease to reverence the linages of the 
Master because they are gathered together into what we eardesjlv 
call an Abode of the Muses. 

The Buddhas are girt about from left shoulder to the rreht hip 
With scarves of die liturgical yellow from deepest orange to palest 
daffodil Flower offerings are set at the pedestals and the Cambodians 
come m family groups to pray at the likeness of the Enlightened 
One and to bum incense-sticks as they implore (it should not beany 
other benediction but that of) Knowledge. 

Bill in Cambodia as elsewhere, prayer is most often a formula 
conceived to have a coercirive or persuasive efficacy be vend another 
form of words. And prayer U still more efficacious if redted with 
appropriate ritual, 

Durmg the fateful six yeans from 1933 to 1939 1 took, one Novem¬ 
ber evening, my place in the upper berth of a sleeping compartment 
EiOunJ for Berlin, As the train slowed down jot ling over the points into 
SaarbrucJtcn station, f leaned out of my bunk and glanced through the 
w ‘ x "^ ow ' a< a S re . v * Rhenish morning. Then I saw that mv companion of 
flic lower berth was perched on the little flap-seat opposite to me 
and binding on his phylacteries, slowly and vaguely, while he 
gaaed, muttering, through the dull glass. 

He had thrown, by precaution, his passport upon his bed. The 
door Hung open, the Nazi immigration officer stepped briskly in. 1 
banded my passport and motioned to the other on the lower berth 
'Fbe fellow hesitated a moment. 1 said ‘Well, can't you see this 
man is occupied?'—he stamped the document and replaced it 

The Jew mumbled on. Then, removing his phvbcterics-bb 
preservatives—he thanked me for what I had done. I suggested that 
j>erhiips while travelling he might dispense wiih the protective 
harness and say his prayers less ostentatiously. 

■Oh. then; smiled he 'they would not’be ritual and right, 1 

'Not $0 efficacious, you mean?* 

‘Well, if you like to put it that way.’ 

Then he told me that be was a furrier by trade and inhabited 

JZig. 

,J \ ou will always be assured of a welcome in my shop and if you 
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want to buy some furs, well, you won't do better than at my place < * * 
by the way, lam on my way back from London now where I have 
relations, here b my card. 

Uis name was Muntag and his London address was somewhere 
in Great Saint Thomas Apostle. 

"I musi tell you, however, that when I am in your country L 
always use rise English form of my name — Montagu/ 1 
So now we know* * * * 

Small children roll about naked on the shiny floors. Their elders 
chat ter discreetly, 

Khmer sculpture was singularly chastes You find nowhere in Inda- 
Cium counterparts to the turgent mmthum i couplings of Indian 
carving* Nothing comparable to the moving scene at Kajuraho 
where attendants avert their ga^e from love, and in so doing, add* 
in our convention, obscenity to the scene. The ancient KJnnere 
fashioned no such images after the models of their Indian masters* 
You find no rno ns ire a double t Mr forme tTamanls umr qui tendrement 
s'igmrmi* The Divine Dancera of Cambodian art arc more divine 
than dancing. Their half-naked bodies arc calm and cool* 

Still, in India the more ancient erotic iconography remains 
grave and rarely burets into the grotesque embrace portrayed with 
banting realism in the statuary of Tibet- 

When Maillol wm showing Paul Valery the illustrations for 
Verlaine** Ckmsms pour Ell r. astonished, and indeed shirked, by 
the calm and classical audacity of the engravings, he exclaimed 
'Comment, Monsieur .1 faiilol, vans dessintJS m choszs-la? Vmt$ f qut jt 
craytik un h&mmt grave » , . to call from the sculptor the lapidary 
phrase 

'Mats, 1 amour est unt chose grave* 

The great grey stone Imgaw or phallus is sculptured with magic 
decoration. A number of these sacreil phalli stands in the gloom of 
the Phnompcnh collection* On une face of the column will be carved 
a celestial dancer, her pointed tiara jutting upward* framed in the 
triangle formed by die frenulum of the gland- 

In the ciity^ of R Elmer Brahmanism the*c holy* erotic and magic 
emblems were kept in gold-embroidered sheadis displaying the Four 
Faces of Shiva* The preservatives were removed when the lustral 
fluids — oils and perfumes—were lavished upon the lingam and as 
the sacred sperm of the deity ran dow n upon die God's organ. 

The broad bays open on to green gardens tangled with banyans, 
bananas and bamboos, . . . glossy, dark leaves and shivering stems, 
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shimmer away into a dreamy background as they are wreathed in the 
curling spirals of incense-smoke. 

Us pasfums sont its plut grands trait™ du monde, ih toumtent, 
ebouchtnt et denuntent Us dstseins Us plus delidewt, 

I ht Cambodians are oblivious of onlookers. The challenge of 
the European is not taken up by sullen stare as in India by a smile 
as m Burma, by an averting of ihe gare as in .Warn or hv\ glance 
of complicity as in China. .. the Cambodian is at his ease' 

If you whisper to the children, if you give them lollipops, their 
mothers will smile in family approving fashion, T hey nmv tie more 
apprehensive if you touch their offspring, for they will' fear that 
you should finger the infants' heads. And such contacts are not 
Only dreadfully ban-mannered but also baleful The ‘life-essence* 
or soul-stuff,* of the individual is seated in his head and may 
be injured by handling. The head is sacred . 1 

The Rape of the Lock 

I’he Romans knew well that some days are auspicious and some 
day* are inauspicious—for us « individuals. .And you may know 
the nature of the days by trial and error. When things go wrong 
from the fine it is better to mum home and meditate. Dav# are 
unlucky as prayer is efficacious. There arc times when wc are clumsier 
than usual and become excited by our clumsiness to still further 
fumbling. Prayer makes us stronger and perhaps, even wiser than we 
are. Vi hy seek a reality beyond ihesubjcctiver 

children'hrvr" i h ™ Fj *£“* £ ° ttn ^ lllc Cambodian 

children have their heads shaven except for a tuft (r/iuft) a: the top of 

the crown, which tuft is tressed and, at times, plaited with a fillet of 

white flowers.- Ai some time which suits the family’s convenience 

and. in any case, before the onset of obvious puberty, ih t tuft is 

with great ceremony. The rite is a Cambodian Fir*Command 

or circumcision in the sense that it is what the French call a rite 

u* postage, a ceremony marking the transition from one physical 

Will represent ■ vm wS^-t^Tcid af lodu. but it may 

Asi»—mid beyimiL very * nftcnt ““"Pt ^ all •outh-emimi 

u>lt wjimn. ^ * Wuiit rnythoio^y 

lh€:r pious Orthodoxy in the Link Vchi-Te j- Cdnrb odium dfiptic 

^ ™ht nf .\T,uhr Kmlla The tuft jf -Sen 

■gtd cJevfQ, The Mount a fepmeqtcd to ih- whn ? illE 

’•nouad.' The *uh*bSKwSSJ3ffi£ ■ „ £"2*£“ Cenm ' ui y by “a *mfkad 
ttdmret, a^a iiwuacamniOiifliitiii nwnydiftenatf 
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(or spiritual or social) state to another—a milestone along the road 
we tread. 

The tuft must be cut upon an auspicious day fixed by the horas 
or astrologers h and the rite is essentially the same whether executed 
around the child of peasants or the children of the Royal House, 

In February, 1938, Her Royal Highness Princess Momkcsaan* 
daughter of the King of Cambodia, had her lock raped. 

Escorted by the high dignitaries of the Court she was carried 
round die streets of Phnompenh in a golden palanquin. The little 
princes^ immobile and hieratic, looked like nothing so much as one 
of 1 he sacred statues of India or Spain home a little jerkily and 
haltingly in process ion. She was girt with a wmpot ckarabap or 
waist-scarf of gold brocade over a skirt of deep orange* colour of the 
planet Mercury which ruled that auspiciuus day. Her jacket was of 
tightly “fining gold-leaves. Her arms and ankles were encircled with 
heavy golden bracelets and her fingers coveted with precious 
tings. Her tuft was hidden under a high pointed golden mkot at 
royal crown, while her face and arms were heavily powdered with 
aafFron to that they showed pale-gold* the colour of the Coda. 1 

And dancing and tumbling aiuund her tar and among the courtiers 
and ladies, was a horde of actors and downs, disguised as Japanese, 
Malays, Burmese, Chinese, Europeans even, and some of them 
wearing hallucinating masks. And lHc princess sat like -1 sacred doll 
while the buffoons* mimes, mummers bandied witticisms with the 
crowd and terrified the children. Comic relief. Contrast- Do not tire 
the people with the vision of Majesty but let them be draw n hack to it 
immobile, superhuman and imposing above the surge and jostle of 
us poor slaves. For the crowd kneels as the princess parses. There is 
virtue in her presence m offspring of the sacred sovereign and as a 
creature in transition from the neutrality of infancy to the strange 
and mysterious second phase of a woman's existence, ? 

1 A* 0esun% happen* wheti a n*w nelson ri adopted or impoifd, a people 
mains ao in iocuJ ceneittuflic* moc^t stiff old rTtuiLh Ai Little Vehicle Buddha wn 
it tint a cull wnh many tmpcainK ccternonie*, the Cambodiani have retained (or 
have rebarnjwftl from lire Siamne) an inteTT-iim^- m a. a of pre-Bu.dtihkt lor pir- 
Uttk VthkJe Biidlikbt) cukUmu, 

r 1 *ot*Ere%n* and royal prince* Cambodia -rarely many line* union* 
with ncmbiit of the royal home tuTc cased raid 

itiarriffgta ire urcommotl Marriage CctUuanin arc only performed when regular 
mairia^n perfotmetL TTie mule mtmbera of the royaJ family take Cfioouhiftff* — 
whotr offspring, n of cokirsr, entirely JcpiisJiuie—nod the pricier **f» rnruin 
JjnmarTsed. There ti tin hereditary nobility la Cambodia. The cU^cruiantt of 
CiflEy are^ resided, u 'noble' to the ftfth gcncn^cn snd thcreift^-ardf n 
plebeian, 1 Many of the moat p hjm:nrti r men of the reiim are of pduailt origin-, 
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The crowd is orderly in its disorder. The music plays several 
conflicting airs, the orchestras cancel each other out. There is 
the bustling human activity which keeps the devils away and the 
evil spirits in subjection. 

The ceremony of tonsure iatlf begins for ordinary' mortals about 
seven in the evening when the child prostrates himself before the 
bonzes reading prayers; 

The fim evening's rites end when the monks Imve finished 
chanting the prayers On the morrow at a favourable hour the child, 
robed in white, prostrates himself before the monks. 

1 hen the huku takes over and the ceremony h no longer even 
superb., [ally Buddhist.* Thu haim unplaits the tuft of hair and shakes 
it into three separate tresses each one of which he slips into a ring 
woven of the grass called asman-emchean. 

First, the parents and then ail the guests in tom, cm a few of the 
Imra, The child's head is then shaved dean and he walks upon to 
the mound where he is asperged with holy water. When he cornea 
down from the mound his feet arc washed. 

This TCnoir is the most picturesque and curious piece of 
property of the Ceremony; The mound is a wooden platform rising 
some ifi or feet above the ground and covered with a trellis-work 
of bamboo which itself in overbid with while cot ton-stuff rather 
dcvcrly painted with long streaks of blue and brown to present the 
appearance of a great grey rock. In the crinkles and folds of the stuff 
are stuck branches of trees, tufts ofgruss and flowers while a host 
of cardboard animals is artfully scattered over the surface. Not only 
are the blasts of Cambodia represented but sometimes also giraffes 
and camels. 

At the s umm i t of the phttom or knoll (high places play almost as 
important a part in ihc rima]> of Cambodia old and new as they 
did in those of ilnr Xcar East) is set a platform some five or six yards 
square. It looks rather like m altar from wliicli stick up four gilt 
columns garnished with red silk curtains (each one is caught up 
in the middle and drawn into its column by a cord) and a red silk 
canopy. Around the shrine are shrubs and flowers in porcelain pots+ 
wliile, in the Palace ceremonies, seven-tiered gilt umbrellas arc 

! The baku HOC th? rrpTO«uaiiv» of Hindi 
mutncie qio ufjT *ith things which ue not recognize 
! Uc fto*u H«J» ibe prts-Mum ut Sodcd Kwnrd of if 
an ihe rn« Coutxa] wid *a f an. a kinr'a death, thtv 
mctHor. 
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placed pne at each comer of tht platform and around the mound 
itself . 1 

Towards the east and near to the shrine is a large copper basin 
filled with Mekong water but just as efficacious as the water from die 
sacred spring on Mount Kail ass. At the mound's base and in small 
niches are placed altars with floral and food offerings to die 
boddhmtv&t.* 

A protecting cord of seven strands of untwined virgin cotton 
surrounds the mound and denies access to the evil spirits who 
always seek to trouble festivals. 

The ceremonies endured by little Princess Momkesssn were, of 
course, more complicated and magnificent. The Sacred Mount was set 
up in the Throne Room of the Palace and the child walked up the 
knoll incompatiy of His Majesty himself and the principal dignitaries 
of the realm. 'Phe King crowned his daughter with the Bonnet of 
Happiness white a salute of twelve guns was fired. After she had 
retired to change her clothes she stood up before the shrine in 
vestments of golden colour and received unction at die sovereign 1 * 
hands. 

"C/tastes dtoyens tie Zanzibar 

Qui ne faiies plus d tnfante 

Sofhez que (a fortune ct [a gloin 

Les furits d'tmanm ks troupemx deiephanit 

Appartknntnt tk droit 

Dam an proehe en-enif 

A €?ux qui pour ks prendre atttarti fait d*$ enfants.* 
Gutuju;me Apollisaire. Les Mametki de Tireiias* 


There are only two and a half million Cambodian* in a country 
a good deal larger tlian England 3 md the total population docs not 

1 Then* 'umbrellM/ emblemi of tavrfeignty, att high poles bcarni* it inferml. 
from top to bottom flounce* of #o!dcn til form like samp-ihudi-s , and increasing 

in fmrd the im*H nnc bj rhr lucnmit to the tor^e djs* at th- ha.w_ 

9 A Wdfctttvd ii * beinie "n ihc wmy to ituin Hiprmic luiowicdgr and dkB»> 
fair become a budJhi, BoddhtSJl-VEJ belong lo Great Vehicle o^ VIaL^yi^w 
Btuldhunt llrnt pn^rd in CnmljodEn i:i ancient Khmer time*. Their pfcEcn^c 
nr their mfDSlian probably fthcron (hat tfw titei of tKc am in thdr 

pr ohdA foitn before die introduction of Little Vehicle Buddhism into Qnabodw* 

1 The official fUfun-i it ihr hm ceiiflus (and i hey may pm be very rdiibfe) gave 
Cunbdijtm ^aiid jHimiliiied’ 1,600,000. Ammnde 4^,aoo. ChmeK 10^000 
Malay and Chun Moslems 73.000. French (of all sort* fran France, from French 
[eldin' otid £r ota oilier porta of Inda^China) i p £oo. There ate prahshHr ]«i than 
fno Vhtic“ men in she country. 
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exceed three million. In fact, Cambodia is what our dreadful 
experts and statisticians call ^nder-populared . 1 Under-populated 
for what? 

Hie rich central plain of the country could doubtless support 
twenty million men but* thank God. it does not . 1 It has become 
the fashion with us to deplore (at least officially and in public) 
stationary or declining populations, but we are never told what limit 
is to be set to proliferation. 

rhe fact is, that we have not yet, in temperate stones found how 
to provide aU the members of a large population with enough to cat. 
So much of men’s efforts must be directed to the production of light, 
heat and clothing and shelter against the weather. 

But you hear hardly anywhere in Cambodia the cries, the threats, 
the shouts and the menaces with which women distort their children 
and their charges in our European lands. Perhaps Cambodian 
parents rather elicit than impose obedienceOr perhaps they do not 
worry about obedience at all, *. . 

The languid heat makes for good manners, 

1 he small population lets men be fairly happy at ill. How many 
of our woes are not due to our dreadful over-population made 5 til I 
less tolerable by the shrieks of the fouls who* delighted as fooU 
always arc ai finding something to nag about, are never ured of 
telling us riot mare and yet more human beings should be cast 
upon the earth ? 1 

Luckily there is little prospect that the birrh-me will rise 
in north-western Europe and if our birth-rate maniacs imagine 
that we are slipping behind m the race—for what?—they may 
console themselves with the thought that the Russian population 
is vastly increasing and will probably go on increasing for a generation 
or two. w Vh at the Indian population increases at the rate of five 

, s The Cembodiaa haj lilf3e of the Chinese ot ArmamesE phUoprogenStivmfsg 
jnc almou no ince^u-r-w’irship. The Cambodian doe* not embmer hi* life wuh 
cMtdmi .>s doe? the Anrsamcse, the former jtui eccept* hi* ojftprins as They coma 
And <ee* them dor. otT with considerable equanimity- 

1 it pi jirti i he fmih erf the Fecndi if the Cambodian papulation does, not iEtetHie* 
Here arc so™ figure*, At Pmteur't request the institute bearing hij n^f wm m 
! %0 founded Mi S«fl! on. And from thn mt&utia anti-snakebite serum and manv 
iiThcr life-uYintf products ha*e been prepared for Ounbodb. T - ' 

Cambodbiu and urhibitanij ef Cambodia wct vaccinated. In 
rtdmbfi epidemic in Siam bui no osm were repotted in Cam 
The CaRibodEnni have net for the Far £ait ± very high infantile ra 
\U^I don e have very moo? children. Ftkfy primitive bat nth 
C*>ntm\ mclhodi nay have ramethina to do with thl* state o( 

■ifte' ltie immoderate f folijferTirHsn of [he Anzianir^ and Chine 
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million a year. That every twelve months there are some ecu million 
more Chinese in the world. 

If our population-pushers arc thinking about the next war they 
may also reflect that, with die new weapons, wr may be, if noc 
annihilated, at least decimated, anyway.* ,, 

Some rinie ago 1 had a long conversation with a public-spirited 
Portuguese lady whose activities art mostly devoted towards an en¬ 
deavour to save the lives of as many Portuguese babies as possible. 
New, despite a very high infantile mortality rate, the population of 
Portugal is increasing rather rapidly and stands to-day at about 
ten millions for a small country with few natural resources. 

So, if this lady’s efforts are successful, there will be more and mure 
Portuguese and less and less to cat. Wholesale emigration might be 
a solution to the problem, but such emigration is costly. Most of the 
Portuguese colonies arc not fir for large-scale European colonisation 
and if the Portuguese go to Brazil they cease to be Portuguese. Bo 
what? 

Bui our lolling Cambodians in the shade of the red temple - 
museum care for none of these things* neither do they resent the slim, 
smart, slinky; sophisticated Chinese girls, cool and elegant, looking 
politer than they are. They wander about, giggle faintly at the iurgent 
obscenity of the great phalli. An elegant ivurine gesture . . . and then 
they trip out to their ears for the ten miles drive every self-respecting 
and prosperous Chinese undertakes after four o clock in the after¬ 
noon, just to show creditors,, debtors and prospective customers 
— for the Chinese world of men is so divided — that the old firm 
is still there and doing business, quietly, efficiently, ruthlessly and 
with due observance of alt forms of local courtesy, convention 
and custom. 

1 Wundtri&tigt Bilder sind meht nur schhehu Gtmaldf?' 

Goethil 

Murillo, they say, would communicate before he began to paint. 
The limner-monks of Tibet must perform manual acts and enjoy 
ritual before they set to work upon their hieratic tangkas or holy 
pictures. And probably the more one holds that rites have an objecti ve 
virtue, tin: more their real subjective efficacy Is increased. 

An Indian fashioner of images is hardly what we would call a 
creative artist, that ts T a man with an exceptional gift for experience 
and a natural and acquired skill in presenting and recreating ex¬ 
perience. The Indian imiige-maktr is raiher a skilled craftsman 
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whose task i» to refieei the spiritual fashion of hk age within the 
canons of a highly stylized. movcntiosiiLlized and formal art. That 
is 10 say, he is an interpreter. 

In modem Indian tradition an image is conceived as helping m 
the identification of the worshipper with hia deity. Art to produce 
a stair. The great concern of the Indians is out of men to make gods. 

.Esthetic experience i-s held to depend mainly upon die innate or 
acquired sensitiveness of the spectator. And images and dances and 
ritual area means to edification* "pieces of apparatus' as the pompous 
Indian phrase has it, for facilitating the i den tiiic-j Lion of worshipper 
and god. For the dcit\ can only be worshipped m spirit and in truth 
when the worshipper has become his only deity T 

If we are seeking a definition of the whole end of man—why 
litre is one. Become a God, 

And the Buddhist ideal is not essentially different from that of 
conventional Hinduism, despite all the apparent antinomy between 
the two religions. 

The Arts of Italia 

An is, in its origin and essence, religious. 

11 we exclude the objects from the Indus Valley cities and a 
few traces of what has been called 'pre-Mauryan art/ the art of 
India may be said to have begun with the adoption of Buddhism as 
a State religion by great Asoluz. 

In the fine carvings from Bharhut in the Calcutta Museum 
we already have the dance of the heavenly dancers, those apsaras 
who adorn the walls of Angkor. 1 

The art of Bharhut k fresh and its inspiration almost primitive. 
Concern U with things and not with ideas, but art is very closely 
linked with religion. The Buddha s presence is indicated* not by an 
anthropomorphic image, but, us is the Christ'> appearance in the 
earlier Christian iconography, by a symbol. Sometime* it is a tree— 
tht* Tree of Life. Sometimes k is the Earth-Lotus, or the Svastika, or 
ogam p the dhemmafakkn, that is the World-Wheel Or Circle uf the Law. 

New interpretations are being given to age-old patterns. The 
iconography and with it die vocabulary of the new religion is being 
set and fixed and crystallized. 

The Bharhut sculptures are a little earlier than those of Sanchi 

1 tihurnut in second oartary j.c The 'nimMT period *af tin Hm:b\ (toner 
frr^ea If* ninth rarttrey. Liter, India lost*, ihc pom md poua pvtlzrnri. 

though SU Cqmtodui, isum, nnd tluwbcrc in MULb^ umi A»ii 
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and AmaniYftti, 1 'Hus Sancfri an owes much to Penman Achaemenid 
influence* but it also drew inspiration from a Near East already in 
part Hdtenized* But for all their freshness and charm, the sculptures 
of Bharhut, of Ssnchi, and of Amaravati show a faulty technique—the 
workman and the craftsman bad not yd quite mastered their 
material. But the an of Bharhut already shows die prototypes of 
the sculpture at Angkor. 

ft b in the earrings and sculptures from Gandhara that the 
figure of the Buddha is shown for the first time. He stands or sits 
upon an Eanh-Lattts t now and for ever afterwards to be his Throne," 
These statues of die Blessed One are quite im-Indian, for they are 
copies and, indeed, still clumsy copies of the Hellenistic models 
scattered by Alexander's conquests upon his highway of victory- 

The later history' of the Buddha 1 s presentments is one of a 
progressive I nd? animation of his image. But, to this day. even the 
most unskilled and, indeed* grotesque statues that you may see 
in the Laos or the jewel-bedizened images of Siam and Cambodia, 
shine clearly with something of their Greek origin The "wet 
drape iV folds have harshened and stiffened. The byathinthin 
curls of Apollo have massed into pepper-corns. The Athenian 
fillet has drawn tighter and tighter until it Inis squared the enclosed 
lock? into a ball- The forehead sprouts an unto— jewel, hairy mule 
or caste-mark. The top-knot flares, up into an e ulmhha or Flame of 
Glory, but the nose remains, even in the lands «f Mongoloid 
or Indonesian men, most sharp and straight and Greek. 

The Gandhara things are. on the whole* more curious than 
satisfying. The French have found in recent years, and during their 
excavations in Afghanistan at Hadda and elsewhere, much more 
beautiful things and Buddha images k-*s Ildlcmsiic md almost 
Greet in spirit. 

After thh. Grwco-Buddhist period in the first century ft no 
dominating foreign influence* are fdfc until the Moslem invasions 
of the ninth century. What was earned overseas to Farther India 
and the Islands was, therefore, essentially Indian in spirit and 
in execution, 'fhe Indian message of religion and religion's art 
was delivered with immense majesty to die uttermost East. 

The 'Gupta 1 era was ihat of the classical phase of Indian art 

1 Tlitre i* a precious unci of rrLc fi from Ammivtti now irt the Brituh Museum 
-nd a cii h| of one jtateway of the Sjnchi Tope t* Hlfflmd io S^Ulh K^mtnEtun 
TJu- for £*fctwjr of Sttichi loojo like u copy in ;:onc uF a wooden ontpnal 

* L^er oct, dir is rrptwnlitil in the FLoJaJ Anil lick -I ibt ^m ^Tii a n 

PciTiifi nr qT the Kinhui kmgt. 
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and a time when technique was well-nigh faultless in achieving a 
rare perfection of form. The artists attempted nothing beyond 
their powers and in the wonderful fourth centurv created the 
glories of India. A classical restraint went hand in hand with an 
admirable adaptation of means to an end. 

This was the time of the admirable frescoes adorning the rock- 
cut shrines and whose echoes went rippling ail over eastern .Asia 
and to the islands. 

It is this Gupta ‘national style" 1 which was the inspiration 
of the sculpture and architecture of south-eastern Indo-China. 

The decline into a florid and elegant revolt from Gupta classicism 
and restraint came rapidly enough. But the art of seventh century 
India, if not in the great tradition and if not offering any surpassing 
masterpieces, does go with a swing and then it is rather pleasingly 
romantic and its conscious archaism is touching. 

Some of the ‘pre-Angkor sculpture in the Phnompenh Museum 
may be Fimanese. The Buddhist images in sandstone found at 
Romlok (in the province of Ta Keo and thus in the region of the 
Funan capita!) in 1923 arc almost certainly Fun an esc, One of the 
statues is an upright, and slightly slewed (or what the French call 
hanthe) Buddha, clad in ‘wet-fold’ clinging draperies much re¬ 
calling the sculptures of the Gupta period in India. A head from 
Rotnlok is long, with an oval face showing a firm and finished 
technique reminding one of that of the Amaravnii carvings. This 
piece would be at the latest, of the fourth or fifth century. 

To approximately the same epoch must be referred a bronze 
unearthed in 1911 at Pong-Duong (in Annam) and now in the 
Hanoi Museum. The statue is that of an upright Buddha making the 
Gesture of Argument with his right hand and with his left raising 
the hem of hi* monastic robe. But it is likely that the bronze was an 
imported piece, cast in Ceylon. The inspiration of the figure is, 
however, distinctly that of Graeco-Buddhist northern Indian models 
and iunay well hive served native artists as a prototype. The Chinese 
chroniclers re laic that the men of htinan were cunning bronze* 
Founders (though little or nothing of bronze attributable to them 
lias, as yet, been found) and engravers as well as excellent carpenters* 
cabinet-makers and wood-carvers. 


tcvdutn urt 41*1 ttrfUlectUT* during thrir heydIV father thflrphr divided 

^n.-? A rv jr<iierr5 arid * *ouEhrm aryfe- AlUvxiqh Ithmcr arthstectiir* was inlltleond 
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'They fell trees to build their dwellings. . , they adorn their 
houses with wood-work*. * 1 

We may suppose then, dia- most of the monuments of Funan 
were erected iri perishnble materials and that their bouses, palaces, 
and perhaps even temples, may have been not unlike the Indonesian 
dwellings of the south-eastern islands ... or, indeed, the archi¬ 
tecture of modem Cambodia and Siam, 

Though Khmer an and architecture were, to a great extent, the 
daughters of India, Chinese, Cham and Javanese influences told on 
the old Cambodians. And, running underneath all, we must never 
forget* is an ancient 'Indo-Chinese' (or if we wilt " Indonesian 1 ) 
tradition infusing everything the Kbmers made with a peculiar 
un-Indian character. 

The extraoniiiisiry fascination you feel radiating from much 
of what the Khmer* fashioned may be explained, in part at least 
by this u-anjsmiitatioot this transformation of things Indian into 
tilings essentially Khmer. And you are set wondering at the spiritual 
interpretations and at the intangible, imponderable realities the 
Khmer* made for thfmsdves and how those realities reacted upon 
the re-makers. 

Khmer statuary* as we may see it displayed in pomp and cool 
order at Phnnmpcnh, falls into two main and distinct classes. 

At the beginning of the seventh century the sculptures are still 
hilly imbued with Indian ideals. The statues of this period are often 
of fine proportions and delicately finished- Some of the images 
reproduce, in an attenuated form, the slewed (hanrhf) po^e known 
(for Indian idols) us that of tlie Three Flexions. 

It is .[ gracious and supple po*e which, however, little by Jittlc, 
gives way to a rigorous, ngid and upright posture as taut and 
archaic a* that of sixth century Greece- 

Of such is the superb Harihars (Shiva and Vishnu in one) from 
PrasaE Andet A group of three Rrahmanisric divinities (from Phnom 
Bayang) of great sac and particularly vigorous design and execution 
is also at Fhnompcah. In 1927 another superb Harihara of high 
stature was discovered within ihe recesses of the Sambor Forest. 
And, nearer at hand, in Paris (Mutt? Gmrntt) is also a Harihara, 
w hich, though mutilated, is most graceful and hienajcaliy impeding. 

The high-water mark of this archaic Khmer art was reached 
when the hieratic character wa* united with a sensitiveness of 
modelling and an acuity of observation which are admirable. 

At the beginning of the tenth century', the spirit changes. 
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doubtless under same complex of influences both artistic and 
religious and perhaps also political and social. There appears a 
cold grandeur, a little arid and inhuman as We may see in the sculpture 
from Koh Ker(then the capital) and from Phnom Bok. 

1 he statues of the Angkor Period (from tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries) arc not always very skilfully executed. Many of them 
arc, doubtless, inferior to those of former times. But towards the 
end of the Angkor period (and, therefore, just as the twilight of the 
Kluners was darkening into night) the art of the statuary revived by 
contact with the vivifying breath of the subtle Great Vehicle 
(Mutiny ana) doctrines. But it was a fleeting flash whose light can 
olten he caught in the Buddhist images with half-closed eyes, with 
vague, impeneiruble smile and an ineffably gentle, disabu-. d and 
melancholy expression, 

I he ancient Khratrs worked no marble. Their images and 
sculptures are fashioned out of a fragile, friable sandstone, grey-blue, 
ash-grey or rose, with which time still deals gently since the haunting 
visages fade and become more etheresd, keeping their life even when 
their features blur and loosen. 

And now we do not need to go to Indo-Chin# to get at least a 
general idea of Khmer sculpture, Nothing will take the place of 
ilie Pfmompenh collections. Xothing can even give us an idea 
of Khmer architecture if WC do not make a pilgrimage to the jungle 
sanctuaries. But, just over the way. in France, in Paris, is the finest 
nmi most precious assemblage of Indo-Chinese sculpture which 
can be seen out of the Far East. And, doubtless, the treasures of the 
Muftt Gurnet will never be equalled outside Cambodia. A tong dav 
spent in the admirahly-aranged galleries of the 'Guimcf will 
enthral and inspire uml allure. Everyone who goes to Paris should 
imikc a point of living 3 few hours in this revelation. 


It (t.e. Condillac) y etahlit qua nous tie fientons qu'wee le ftcotirs 
mom qm hs tongues wnt dr v£ritabfes mitkodts analyituucs 
mpn qur Fart (£» rmsmntr u rrimt d unt Umgtu him faiti.' 

Lavoisier, Discouri Priliminakr (17S9). 


Oriental libraries can he dangerous places if we tnav judge 
by the sad end of John Leyden who 'entering a library said to'citato 
many Eastern MSS. without having the place air’d, he was 

arid d > -ed three days' illness on the 28th 

1 L*F<ien + lltt: Olietitalm, 1775 - 1 &! J T 
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Bm, like so many of ihe buildings in this bappy land, ilie 
Roval Library ai Phnompenh lias no windows in our sense of che 
word—there are just broad hays or vasi holes in the wall through 
which ymi will see framed a scene of verdure throwing pool-like 
reflections upon the Library ceiling. In the garden, and backed by a 
blossoming hihiscus-busb* a man is sitting and reading. His carved 
wooden armchair is supported by winged garudas p bird-faced 
monsters bearing In their beaks a magic jewel, T he back and anna 
ate one, formed by a serpent with no tail but two heads r one rising 
poised 4in citiler side of the seat. And the chair ss painted peacock- 
blue and green and yellow. 

An auspicious chair for use when you are reading the scriptures* 
Upon iiis a grey-brown* shaven bonze t his salFixm robe caught over 
his left shoulder. He is perusing a copy of the tripihtka scratched on 
talipot leaves, fib feet just touch the ground, he h not lolling nr 
lounging, he is not cross-legged, leaning or cross-kneed, for monks 
may not so comport themselves when reading ihe Scriptures, Him 
head b bent, as the disciples are bidden to look down. 

The Little Vehicle Ca^pd. the tripihtkei or Triple Basket* 
comprises the nrfjta <ir doctrine, the vuujyn or discipline and the 
ahhidhmnma or meiaphyric. The three make up the warp of the 
dhamma or Faith Into which each believer will weave the woof of 
his own works. 

The Scriptures are always mysterious. Did we know the circum¬ 
stances in vvhicb they were written, by whom they were written, and* 
above all* by whom they were te-written, we should be edified and 
alarmed. Words when written take upon them a new power. In 
dying they arc Immortalized. And first come the words and then the 
philosophy to explain the words, a philosophy so forged as to insum 
that by sanctifying the words it and the discipline and the way of life 
commanded by it shall not be challenged* 

In one comer of the ITall are two ur three men copying the 
Scriptures for dispatch to provincial mpnasleries. 

What do we not owe to those cunning Sumerian priest-merchants 
who invented writing through book-keeping," For writing seems *o 
have originated in Sumcria at the end of the so-called + Uruk s period, 
that is, about 3000 e,c. 

Je is not unreasonable (in the present state of our knowledge) 
to assume th&t during the Formative centuries when writing was 
rather an idea than a concrete achievement the idea spread to Egypt* 
and aba, shortly afterwards, to India. But it must have been a 
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concept only which was earned, for neither die Indus script to the 
East nor the Egyptian script to the West bear any tracts of 
re^embbinee to the Sumerian writing of Mesopotamia . 1 

During the so-called "Harappa s± period ttf the Indus civilizations 
writing was used, although it has not turned up at any of the other 
three Indus Valley cultures. The script is pictorial aod comparatively 
rich in symbols. Detached accents are a unique feature. It b 
uttdeciphercd and the specious corrdatiom proposed by Mevesy 
with the nineteenth century script an the incised wooden tablets 
from Easter kiand are untenable. In fact the nature of the Hatmppa 
script ri undetermined anJ seems limited 10 seals, so it may have 
been a purely commercial device for marking goods,- Heinc*Gddertl 
has worked on comparisons with the early phases of Chinese writing 
in bhang times. But these arc* however* i.ooo years later in date 
than the Indus Valley material. We do not know how, or even when, 
the Lodus Valley writing died out, but it did not in any way affect 
the systems of writing imported and employed in classical India. 
There is, indeed, nowhere, as far ^ we can set, an evolutionary 
series between mnemonic and pictorial writing on the one hand and 
ideographic and alphabetic on the other. 

The Scriptures are mysterious. 

They do not offer us the words men speak, or even the words 
men ever spoke. And what if the words you read arc in Pali which 
you hardly understands And again h the Scriptures bear anv inter¬ 
pretation qualified interpreters may proffer. 

If* all in the book, 

it's just like the man aoitL 

Nearby, are two painters illustrating primers for children so 
thas they muy learn their letters twined into the most exciting and 
alluring shapes of animals* divimtiee. spirits and hemes. Cambodian 
writing is nil her complicated and archaic. The alphabet (of which 
the Siamese is a simplified version) is derived from southern Indian 
whereas the Burmese letters are those of the rock-cut Pali of northern 
India—much modified for writing with a stylus upon talipot leaves. 

In a comer of the library-liali H lined and furrowed with 

1 As tar a Wfc can ace the fmt ptiTcIy alphabetic urifbut w « tkif derated 
(or at bail UscdJ tit Hi li .SbtfrtTa Bf LFfiTTt an the nonnesrs Syrian cmii in the tKund 
iruiJ mninm The character* used vi.cre borrowed from the cujicilotin writing 
of b uraerifl- v 

1 Sumerian ftrmjftfl tmd m ilicrtforE, the n>£wt w e hnvt ucu b or, anur 

.Tor:i tradr-nuufei, appakk* to it^unpuiih the templet pxrt of atferms^ 

Litmiun and phiUnwfjhy and orft*m£«d rdigim June their buis in 
Ml have the ictiznL3-> bait Mt the wn *hidi hav* dvun m huming-aiW 
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stacks of bookshelves bearing either the long, narrow palm-leaf 
volumes or European books bound in all shades of the ritual yellow 
from palest jonquil to deep gamboge ... in a corner, is a group of 
monks upon mats. The men s eyes are directed to a luminous 
world-sphere. The religious listen attentively, absorbedly and with¬ 
out any comprehension to the ceremonial chant of Radio-Pnr is. 

This Royal Library—for we are in the Royal Library—and 
Buddhist Institute served French policy in Cambodia. 

The Cambodians’ 'protectors' know well enough that many, if 
not most, of the troubles confronting our masters have taken shape 
and form since the fjding-away of what Mr. Arthur Waky has so 
happily called the "police-court of Heaven. 1 ’ 

Even after a not wholly reparable disaster of defeat and humilia¬ 
tion, those European Powers which arc still trying to maintain a 
semblance of their former hegemony are realizing how dangerous it 
is to overthrow native monarchies and to endeavour to govern 
direct and how still more dangerous it is to weaken the Established 
Church, 

The French in Cambodia exalted King and protected Church- 

We. in Burma, abolished the monarchy and snubbed the monks. 

To-day, the Burmese politicians have obtained complete inde¬ 
pendence from us, whereas, the French, after calamity in war, are 
back again in Cambodia on much the same footing as they were in 

* 939 - 

Maybe it's all just a coincidence. 

In Cambodia not only were perambulating libraries sent far and 
wide with Scriptures, educational primers, records and radio, 
lecturers and films, but from the remotest jungle villages, monks 
could come and visit Phnompenh (at the government s expense) 
and follow in the capital, if they would, courses in the history 
and tenets of thdr faith. 

These men in the comer have come for edification to Phnompcnh- 

And Raiii<^Pant was giving it to them. Don't people who know 
no word of German listen to opera sung in German? 

In fact, the monks were made to fed that the Faith, and them¬ 
selves in the Faith, were fostered by the Protecting Power. So, 
not only was the necessary police-court of Heaven strengthened, 
not only were the Cambodian ecclesiastics weaned sway from their 
old habit of seeking enlightenment in Siam (in Siam, an independent 
State, the monk* might get inquisitive and critical—keep them at 
home—home-keeping youths had ever. - - >) but the teeling of 
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Cambodian nationality {that is the imagining that there could be such 
a thing as Cambodian 'nationality') was created. And, as this 
‘national ides' found its embodiment (for every idea must have 
one) in the person of His Majesty King Sisowath Monivong—every¬ 
one was happy. 

Religion may be opium for the people, but ask the opium- 
smoker what he thinks. 

‘Crtdihiie at quia ineptum, certum eft quia impetsibik, Non potest 
nonjuiae quod tcriplum est.' 

'HIE YEAR OF THE TIGER THE TENTH DECADE 
K_HAl SAMRETH 1 SAK 

THE TWELFTH OF THE REIGN OF THE BUDDHIST ERA 

THE TWO THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 

FIRST. 

The ceremony in honour of die Slip of the Sacred Tree Preae 
Bothipnik offered by the Venerable Naiada of Ceylon to his Majesty 
PREAS BAT SAMDACH PREAS SISOWATHMONTVONG 
King of Cambodia. 

In March 1939, the Venerable Xarada was invited by the 
Governments of Cambodia and Luang-Prabang to visit In do-China 
bringing with him from his native Ceylon two slips of the sacred 
Rtidfn Tree of Knowledge at Anuradhaputa, itself reputed bom of 
the G reat Tree at Buddha-Gaya under which the Blessed One 
received Enlightenment. 

The Abbot was received with high honours. The Cambodian 
Court published a supplement to the Gazette with a programme of 
the ceremonies held in honour of the Sacred Tree whose slip was 
offered to His Majesty Press Bat Samdach Press Sisowaihmcnivong. 

The Sacred Tree, planted in a pot, was placed on the Great 
Royal Palanquin of Gold in the main hail of the Buddhist Institute 
at Phnrimpenh. The palanquin was adorned as an altar while around 
were displayed the offerings of flowers, fruits, wax candles and 
‘incense trees' or dusters qf joss-sticks. 

After prayers had been recited over the dip, it was carried in 
procession and in great pomp around the town of Phnompcnh and 
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back to die gardens of the Buddhiat Institute where it was planted 
with prayers while the crowd made filterings. 

From Imlf-past seven night until midnight followed a succession 
of sermons by the Venerable Narada and other dignitaries of the 
Church on the history of the Sacred Tree and the mnnifald blessings 
of the Faith* 

The King of Cambodia did not himself take part in these cere¬ 
monies* Perhaps he was tired► Perhaps he thought they owed a little 
too much to the initiative of the French* But at Luang-Frabang 
the Sacred Slip was home upon a royal elephant about the city 
wlule King ami Abbot walked behind accompanied by the french 
Resident. 

The Abbot was everywhere welcomed with the highest honours. 
Kings received him. He preached in Pali (which but a few T of Itis more 
learned hearers understood); he begged in tire streets like other 
monks—since, whether abbot or simple monk, the men ol the yellow 
rube must own nothing* and he received otferings of cm-wax tapers 
like rows of amber lupins , 

l do not know whether the Venerable Narada (like you and me a 
British subject) was invited to carry' a third Slip to Burma but 
liad he done $o h there would have been there no Buddhist king to 
Welcome him and to adore the Tree, and 1 do not think that tlis 
Excellency the Governor would have taken any pan in the ecremonicBL 
7 f retoume a FMxtmn* Comme imenkbkmmt etle se change en rSce 
A mrsure quelle Mfoigne du present. Tout pres de nous cc m font encore 
qut det mill*s ItmperA, gtnti par Jet textes non incToyahtes t pur 
restiges matt rids qui modhffil un pen noire fatttaisie. 

Paul Ytdim Stir les Mytkes et fa Mythologies 

The Sacred Tree complex must be one of the oldest for which we 
liave evidence on Indian soil Buddhism, for all its apparent break 
with the past, soon was enveloped with the toots and branches 
of purely Indian tradition. 

The Tree of Enlightenment. The tree is transformed, It takes its 
place in the new vocabulary' of the new religion, for a religion must 
have its own vocabulary* 

Perhaps not a little of the misconstruing of men's activities 
comes from our lazy\ and perhaps almost natural tendency to 
interpret phenomena by their own vocabulary, \\c are su apt to 
think ihai a 1 movement/ whether religious in the old classical 
traditional sense of the word or a political racket such aa National- 
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Socialism in Germany, are phenomena capable of a logical inter— 
pftmion, time is to say, of being judged by their own professiutts- 
Nothing is less likely to be true. 

Religions, movements, organizations and the like, are conditioned 
by circumstances. If the favouring circumstances, if the hick, are not 
there we hear little or nothing of them. A man pushes through because 
he sterna to offer, what at times, we all seek, command, a lead, order, 
security, certainty, a change or what not. When he has sdred the 
power oter men s bodies then he must subjugate their minds, or if he 
lias by, hia personality seized their minds, then he must control their 
bodies \\ hai he has founded will die wkh him if he + or his imincdiate 
and disciples, do not crccr a philosophy and a theology, 
first comes the feet and then its justification and hi justification 
must repose upon an assumption, therefore the assumption must be 
masked by a new vocabulary. No philosophy vet has been fabricated 
which docs not otter us cither old words with new meanings or new 
words for old, vague feelings not susceptible of definition. 

But w ords are real, perhaps the only real things in this world we 
mak<! anew with words each minute. 


On the Indus Valley scab are engravings representing objects 
still very familiar in India after four millennia and more. 1 

There are trees, doubtless sacred trees, and probably the ficus 
nltgtim whose milk-like sap seems to have marked it from earliest 
Indian tunes as connected with the spirits. Tim is the holy fig-tree 
of Buddhism, a legacy from a distant past and reconsecrated to the 
new religion a* the tree under winch the Buddha received Enlight- 

1 }ic " ,ilcrt ^ ligen, elephants (still a Buddhist symbol 
from I ibet lo T ongkmg), the ram. the humped bull or zebu, tl* same 
beast you ** wandering sorrowfully through the Indian bazaars, 
holy, hated and half-starved. There is a seated figure in what loob 


Jinplcinrals Tile Ifldiii v«]|« ™r b V b:p ; h bmim and vtrtic 
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like a posture, Itt one mstarice the yogi iigure is flanked by 
rearing serpents, in another it is supported by beasts. So the yogi 
complex of dhyana (‘self-hypnosis' or "meditation' which was in a 
measure the prototype of the Mahay ana Buddhist Ch’jm or Zen) 
which gives men siddhi or power over the outside world, may be 
something very ancient indeed. 

Then there are dsndng-girb, the ancestresses of the celestial 
dancers of Indta s paradise and of the Cambodians of ra~day. 

There are phallic symbols. To-day in India giant pJwiluses and 
vulvas carved in stone greet you at every turn and in Farther India 
the phalltm of Shiva rises in mins or museums, 1 

In i he ‘pre-Maittym 1 objects from TaxiU, and elsewhere, wc 
find reproduced the symbols of the Indus Valley together with others 
we now regard as typically Indian. 1 The mountain, the river, the 
t nnl with 6sh, the holy tree* the elephant. Somewhat more mre 
are the sun, the moon, the so-called cadeuceus± the lion, the 
rhinoceros, the pna}tafQ (or 'sea-moBSt^r' which spread all over the 
area of Indian influence to the south-east)* There is no phallus, nor 
thunderbolts, nor footprints nor stupas* 

In the bas-reliefs of tile Maurya* Sunga and Andhra periods, 
new motifs appeai w ^incaiiders lj pulmcttcs, vase# with flowers, 
diapers* spirals, frets, twists and animals both back to back and 
ihtTrontcd- 3 

And these symbols and motifs—or many of them—you may see 
carved each one in a separate square of the checker-board criss¬ 
crossing the gigantic Footprint of the Buddha at Angkor, 

Yet more nonsense has been written about symbols* their 
migrations and their 'mtuningV than about almost any other one 
subject in the whole field of ethnological and clhnographica.1 studies. 
In 1936 I lunched one day in Berlin with Herr Professor LlcmcnSj 2 
an architect by trade, whose chief title to fame was that he had been* 
at Bonn, the tutor of the Kaiser'a sons. He tiad remained on leans of 

1 Tlu! annke wnl phalLiu aiti aled with Shiva an? wmethin* diftr relit 

from and indeed oppos'd to Erahmante Hinduiam Jl may be that Shiva 4f*it hu 
fofcEi (nMj nHAll y j Gr^v. Mother?) may have their wm Ott origin Itt die MtfditWTWf- 
wi a fea, 

* Mum 1 of tho-e m-n,- ^comrtriejS pirttrru vro bade undoubtedly id the abstract 

art whkhW developed in the totrr phi^ of she Old Slwie «nd lurvived 
through the Mridilhi* to the Neolithic and beyond Animih with mierlftdsd n«da. 
KV familial frnm it* Mwp^&auiinu iue knfj» n n\ fmm the lisdui Villey 

hid, 

* Hi* naa « uMIhI wmI attitude- lie rtimplltllfd bitterly of 4 *m^ern-*tyle' 

church jiut *ct up b Bcdm at Bonn or wherever a might be. *1* uid he, ‘like a 
church to look Like 1 church 1 -^! weighty word if one ponder* on it a lime* 
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friendship with the former Emperor. Clemens had, indeed, just 
got back from one of his periodical pilgrimages to Doom. Hia 
description of the atuify little Court in the Dutch manor, of the 
Kaiser’s full-dress dinners and of his former master’s queer wav of 
life, were illuminating, Clemens had a bedroom under tliat of the 
Hohcnzoifem. 'During the day 1 , said he, ‘die Kaiser puts up a 
wonderful front, he is by turns gay, amiable and imperial. His 
conversation jumps and twitches over a thousand subjects, but at 
night the mask falls and you hear him pace his room for hours, for 
then komtuen die bourn Gets ter Bui in the morning he would call 
Clemens to the study and subject him for hours to private reading of 
the Kaiser 9 latest work (for he wrote Incessantly, though none of his 
books, save the autobiography, liave ever, thank God, seen the light) 
un the significance and migration of symbols. Clemens was no 
archaeologist or ethnologist or prehislorian but he was an erudite, 
learned, and in his way, an intelligent man. His comment was: 

Hci any greater nonsense ever been written about any subject 
than about symbols and symbolism! 1 Well, that is perhaps going a 
little far, when one reflects on what has been, and still is, offered to 
those who for thdr sins can read; still, it may well be that books 
4)11 Symbols and symbolism do display, almost more flagrantly 
than any other, the essential anti wide-spread vice of improper 
comparisons. 

Perhaps half the wilful, and also the unwitting, confusion sown 
in men's minds comes from ariachronisticand unjustified comparisons. 
'Popular etymologies' art accepted secured by translations of present- 
day name-forms by means of present-day languages, when 0 tittle 
search would reveal in the documents a quite different form say 
yco years ago. So it is with symbols. 

Tl«: Cambodian royal trade-mark is a trident. A trident is also the 
blazon of the Ukraine. 'Hicrc was also Neptune’s trident. So what? 

The Trouble is that Lhe conquests of archeology and of pre¬ 
history have not been integrated into our traditional curriculum 
of learning. Hoys arc still taught (and men still teach themselves) 
history divorced from proto-history or pre-fostory. The fact 
is that archeology U an unanswerable mentor. It upsets so many 
cherished dogmas. Better leave it alone and go on with ll* 
doctrine of signatures. Whut looks like another thing must be related 
to it. Word* suggest other words. Sound is better than setisc and 
indeed, more con vino ng, it sings in the eat* and conoucTS bv 
assonance..,. H > 
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Cambodian or Khmtr 

The languages of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula fall into three 
main groups (a) the Mon-Khmer (b) ihe Makyo-Polyneaian (c) 
Inugues of later importation, e.g. Thai, Chinese, .iMamcsc and 
the ill-classified languages of some of the hill-peoples of the 
north. 

KJmier or Cambodian may perhaps be held to be one of the 
most ancient forms of human speech. I do not, of course, suggest 
that we can identify modem Cambodian as the descendant of, say, 
the language of the ‘Indonesian 1 invaders of Indo-China in the 
second millennium before our era* What is meant is that Khmer {and 
its related tongues) may have altered lcs& in the course of ages than 
any other comparable group of languages* Certainly Cambodian 
sounds archaic enough* though* of course, what sounds archaic to 
one man may not so sound to another. Still* Cambodian does sound 
arehak—to me. Rather harsh and emphatic and terse and somehow 
inevitable. 

Camlmdian is extremely simple and easy to learn. The words are 
as immutable as In English. The phrase is composed of a subject- 
verb-object sequence. 'Hie adjective follows the noun. The real 
richness* and the only difficulty, of the language ties in its tendency 
to form words by prefixes and (what is more pudding) infixes. 

Thus: do*r means ‘to walk* 'a walk" and so forth. 

Thence we have damn"or "a way of walking/* 

And band'or to "cause to walk/ 

-And thmo'r s a walker/ *. * 

To say Tm going to dine in my friends house* the words string 
along thus: 

I go eat rice house friend 1 (or me). 

Nothing easier* Ii looks archaic, too. 

The modem language of Cambodia is full of Sanskrit and Pali 
words (written and pronounced & la cambodgienne, that is to say p com¬ 
pressed and clipped p Ei*g* krul fergaruda, ,mkot for mukuta and the like) 
while the "Court" language is even more stuffed with ‘due 1 war^L 
of Indian, origin than is the tipeech of the people. In fact, the rig¬ 
marole in which the royal prodimaiions, rescripts and edicts are 
made up rather reminds one of the Latin-English of Sir 'Phamas 
Browne, of the euphuists or of a modem Whitehall document. 

And the Siamese took over from their old masters not only a 
host of Cambodian words but also the tendency to welcome freely 
Sanskrit and Pali into the Thai speech* 
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Nothing, they say, broadens our minds, makes supple our spirit 
and clarifies our thought, more than the joii given to our lazy word- 
stringing by the study of a language whose logic is in no way like 
our own, In fact, we find that we just cannot make our usual pretty 
daisy-chains because the stalks won't fir into each other. 


One of the most subtle and astringent writers of our time, 
Monsieur Jean Paulhan, claims to have sharpened his wits and his 
discrimination in his mastery of Malagasy, Cambodian would 
have done just as well since the language must be s living, evolving, 
spurting speech, 'Classical' languages, dead and embalmed, how¬ 
ever useful for mental gymnastics, art no good for giving the jolt. 
We must be able to hear the intonation of obscenity, the raucous 
glottal grunt of rut, the plaintive pleading, the nonsense and the 
bumbling background, We cannot get the jolt from 'texts,* 1 

1 Jarre is precious little Cambodian literature and what there is, 
is traditional and dusty. There have been only two Cambodian 
authors in modem times. There was King Ang-Duong (who reigned 
from 1841 to 1859), who, Like so many weakand unfortunate monarc ha, 
wrote poetry. And then there was a renowned monk known under 
the Indian name of Mahasanghaiaja (i.e. the ruler of the Great 
Community). To these two we owe the verse and song which make up 
the few slight volumes of modem Cambodian literature. 

Cambodian 'literature' indeed may be said to be of no value at 
all. It is possible that the Reamker (the dramatized version of the 
Ramayana) may have been imported from Siam, The Siamese, in 
modem times, have produced some books of interest but the 
Cambodians none at all. Miserable wars, the decay of the realm and 
the pervasive influence of Little Vehicle Buddhism stifled all 
literary" expression. 


As so often happens when an unfortunate people is caught in 
the grip of a religion its ministers and its precepts are allowed too 
much influence. The populations become more pious as their misery 
increases and they seek the excuse of dogma, creed or belief to 
explain intellectual poverty. All totalitarian regimes are destructive 
of the things of the free spirit of man, but of all totalitarianisms the 
clerical is surely the most bancfuL 

In fact, one of the nicest tilings about Cambodia is that there 
.s there no intellectual lire at all. When, at the beginning of the 
branch protectorate, Cabatcm made an inventory of King Norodom's 


‘Or from povritr-eursed *,jdi M Gn-Ne t |«, n , 

Which hi* no wonb Other for ‘tde*’ or for ‘copal**/ Scotch Iwindi 
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'library' he could only find about a hundred volumes consisting 
for the most part of worts on median^ morale divination, liturgical 
matters, and collections of popular songs, translations of the 
Ramaynna and religious books including paraphrases of the Buddhist 
Canon. The Buddhists of The Little Vehicle love paraphrases 
almost as much as old-fashioned Presbyterians, Not content with 
their holy books being of uncertain origin and in m unknown 
tongue, they felt constrained to paraphrase the very translations, 1 

His bte Majesty King Norodom, indeed, was not much of a book- 
worm. He was more of a bon-vivant, all for wine, women and song- 
and-dance. 1 le was cunning, parsimonious and an excellent politician 
gifted with the most precious gift a man may possess, and one too 
often refused to monarch, that is, a real knowledge of the motives 
which move men. 

This is what the bookish boys so rarely liave and now that we 
are to be governed by men (and women) who learnt It all out of ihe 
book because tilth ham-strung, poverty-stricken lives would let 
Lhom leant no other way, we may dare to murmur like a friend of 
mine, to whom an officious product of the managerial revolution 
>aid, Tf I knew aa much about your subject as you do Vd do your 
job much better titan you do. J Answer, 'No, you wouldn't, because 
yon would still be cursed with your own wretched judgment. 1 

Cambodian, literature, indeed, has something of tins vague, 
diffuse, other-wotidly quality of the land and people. 

There art only about thirty dramas in the Royal Library and 
they love not ten plots between them. It needs an expen: to tdl one 
piece from another. It's always the same sort of story. An abducted 
princess, "Giants' who thwart nr favour. A hideous hero who 
eventually stands ncveiled as a godlike prince. Animals turned into 
men. Men turned into animals . . . twilight , , , timeless < * * And 
when these dramas arc acted, that is, mimed by the ballet and sung 
by dtOrus and choir, the digressions, the interpolations are so 
rambling and twisting that as often as not the story changes 
completely and gathers a new set of characters before you are 
half-way through. 

One example will do. It belongs to the widely-spread cycle of 
fairy-stories familiar to us from childhood. 

1 During the kit nw geoenfoom the member* of the Ifrafr Ftmtpria* d 'Ext*frnr 
OrittA Jure brought to Jiqhi ■ pood many other booh* in Cwnbadimn, hut the rot*l 
number h still cnE. Tbor are, of con™, bo ajiacnc MSS for these w«x Vtilttea 
m chalk upon dried akin* and duly ttouc For lonjff rcsisti the climate of Gutkbodis. 
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The Story 0/ Prince Ngos 

King Samalrcadi of Spinal and his Queen I Lad seven daughters, 
so the sons of die highest princes and nobles of the land were 
summoned that the girls might make a choice of husbands. 

Six of the princesses threw tlicir garlands at six youths, thus 
were they chosen as bridegrooms. But Princess Neang Pou Rcachena, 
the youngest,, kept her eyes lowered and would choose no man, but 
she begged to be allowed to remain in her father’s Palace. The King 
brought other young men to her. but she would have none of them. 

Now, Prince Preas Sang had been brought up m a forest fay a 
Rianl. but the youth left his foster-father in order to hnd his real 
parents who liiid died m despair at his loss. Theo, having heard of 
the diffident and self-willed princess, he bathed in the Golden Well 
and then in the Silvern Well. Afterwards, having adopted the 
disguise of a Vi ild Man of die Woods, but taking with him his magic 
sandaU and his magic wand which gave strength, lie set out to 
find the Princess, 

When he set eyes upon so, apparently, undesirable a son-in-law. 
King hamalreach of Santa] sought to have the wild man removed 
from the Palace, bur the disguised Frinet made himself, by magic, 
so heavy that none could lift liim. Moreover, Press Sang appeared 
beautiful and desirable in the eyes of the Princess who threw him 
her garland. 1 he King, in fury, banished the pair to a hut in the 
jungle. When, however, the Princess saw her hairy husband stretched 
upon his pallet, she was stricken with despair and called out aloud for 
help. Whereupon, Prince Preas Sang suddenly changed his bodily 
form and appeared in all tire splendour and strength of his youth. 

King Samdreach of Samal, apprised of these strange events, 
sought to compass his. son-in-law's death. The seven husbands of 
the seven princesses were ordered to bring back to the palace a 
hundred fish of u special sort. 

Prince Preas Sang, reciting a magic formula taught him by the 
yatuhim (nr giantess), his foster-mother, immediately produced the 
hundred fish which he divided with the six other men, but as a 
price of his present, he demanded, and got, the tips of their noses 

Nothing daunted. King Samalreadi of Samal them ordered his 
sons-in-law to catch and bring to him a rare gazelle. Again Prince 
Preas Sang, by his sorcery, found the gazelle, but. this time, the 
other torn had to have their ears cut off. 

Then, tired, it would appear, with so much heath* about the 
bush, Prmce Press Sang reveals himself to the King, Queen and 
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astonished Court gs a derm-^god in a bla^e of glory and catches up 
his beloved to live with him for ever in Indra ? s Paradise. , . - 

The Cambodian strolling mummer? can spin out of this material 
enough drama la last for a week. . . . 

A Last Night in Phnampenh 

. . as dusk gathers, the flame of the yellow robes dulls into a blur 

while the monks stroll back to their monasteries, since no religious 
must be abroad after nightfall 

"Then, in the soft warmth, you will catch, from afar off. the throb 
of the tomtoms, the plaint of the pipe? and the languid* liquid 
water-music of the bamboo xylophones. « * * 

The Night of Cambodb. 
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Oue serians-notts sans U secmtrs dt (e qui »'exist* pat? Ptu de chose, 
tt not ttprito biat inaecuptt fjvigusrmeni si ins myth's, Us fables. Us 
tneprisn, Us ahstrartions, Us croytnvxs et In mmitres. Us hypotheses tr 
Us pretosJus prohUmes dr (a metaphysique rtf peuphicnt {Tetres e! 
d'images sans dijits ms prqfandeurs et nos Unibres ntfhtrella, 

Taijl Val£hy: Sut Us Mytbes et la Mythologie, 


The Road to Kwnpong Thom 

A few miles from Phnompenh you cross an arm of the river. 
A sort of raft is tugged sideways against the current by an ancient 
lighter. But there are aj.w ferrymen aboard who punt and push. 
Their lithe bodies ripple and glisten. The passengers, men, women 
and children lie, sit or crouch around m v car. There are immobile 
Chinese with wrinkled faces shrivelled into lines corresponding 
to no expression or even play of muscles. There wDl be an Annamese 
or two, waichiul as usual, I he Cambodians jllsi relax. 

The fenymen edge the raft into a muddy jetty. We take off from 
the raft’s surface and get stuck in the mud of live hank. .As a natter 
of course, J press all the passengers into my service, ordering them 
to shove and haul the car up to the road. They do as they- are told. 

Now we know why some Europeans liked the East 50 much. 

You break from the trees and shrubs of the landing-place and 
chum on to a good mad. The scene rolls past rapidly enough. 
Clearings sprinkled with palm trees. Scrub dotting great flats which 
for a season of the year are under water leaving the road as a Itvce or 
dyke ribboned through the muddy lagoons. 

By day, you ace monkeys and parrots. At night vou any catch 
m the flare of your headlights, the emerald gleam of panthers' eves' 

The villages are hidden in groves of slender palms, cm**, 
tufted arecas or fluffy kapoks . . . and durit-Icaved mangoes, orange 
bushes bearing hard thick-skinned fruit with little juice but A susra™ 
astnngem taste, bread-fruit trees, mulberries, huge banana plants, 

* Ma up w “**« h «8iu> 
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Flock* of snow-white fake egrets—every mud-caked grey 
buffalo bears one or more, pecking at venturi, on hts back—pelicans 
and flamingoes from the Great Lake speckle the fields* 

You will fee] each village by your smarting eyes and choking 
throat. The penetrating wood-smoke and the reek of hot and pungent 
spices fills the air. 

Anthill* and long thorn. 

Here and there bullock carts, Indian and slender, or fitted 
with a matted superstructure like a section of a gigantic drain. 

The men and women are so fancifully dressed that you will 
think the Cambodians have no fashions at all. Some of the mem 
white-nxrbaned, white jacketed and wearing trousers* are so Indian 
that you are transported to Madras* The next man you see may be 
naked but for a loin-cloth. The women may have on just a shapeless 
mass of odd bits of cloth and an improvised snood or they may be 
draped in an ugly ^Mother-Hubbard 1 skirt coming right half-way up 
thrir breasts. When the Cambodians feel the sun too hot for their 
dose-cropped polls, they cover their heads with anything that conies 
to hand—a large leaf, an old felt hat bought from the Chinese store, 
a piece of newspaper or a square of cloth like a napkin. 

They are a people at their ease. 

And the villages have good, sonorous, harsh names, none of your 
twittering Chinese or bird dike Anmmesc appellations- You race 
through Skoon, Santuk, Chaksmak. „ * , 

Here is a fine brick tower, a promt, an early Khmer sanctuary 
hulk at a time before the ancient Cambodians had learned to raise 
their fmgc stone monuments. These older Khmer shrines are singu¬ 
larly hke those built by the Chams whose ruins dot the countryside 
of Lower A imam Did the Kltmers borrow from the Charm? Or did 
the Cham? borrow from the Kiimcrs or did they both borrow' from 
alien models which they interpreted much in the same manner? And 
why did the Chums, men of si mighty empire, never put up great 
stone buildings as did the Khmers and the ancient Javanese? 
Fashion? A King's whim? A sacred injunction? Did the spirits and 
the ancestors and the divine beings speak with different voices in 
Champa and in Kambuja? All of these arc dark questions. 

This prasai they call Phoum-prasoL It towers up Forty' feet high. 
Nearby are kept in z sanctuary two proli ftho/t or sacred swords (not 
to be confounded with the prah kfmn of Flmompcnh p the palladium 
of the realm) used for cutting the Holy Thong at the Water 1 estiva]. 
They are about two and a half feet long* they weigh over two pounds 
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each, and on their four faces are engraved the heads of an ox, a tiger, 
a lion and an elephant. You may not see them, but only their con¬ 
taining boxes of red Lacquer and of black bearing inscriptions in 
both Khmer and sacred Sanskrit. , , , 

About fifteen miles before you get to Korn pong Thom you can 
turn off the road to the left and in a couple of miles you are at the 
font of the Phnom Santuk, a sandstone ridge rising like an island in 
an inland sea of verdure. The western peak of the Santuk is about 
four hundred and fifty feet above the plain and it is crowned with 
a graceful monastery swathed in trees. A Pilgrims' Way leads through 
very Japanesc-looking pines to the summit... and, here and there, 
moss-grown, grey and half-hidden are Buddhas on the rocks, and a 
phallus or two and some engravings . . . and then you are upon a 
stupa. Five hundred years old and enshrining a precious relic of the 
Buddha. ,.. 

Cambodia is a country of greens and browns. As you move along 
the roads there are hardly any flowers at all. though sometimes, after 
running through the blinding, choking, bitter smoke, you are suddenly 
in a wave of delicious perfume—jasmin, honeysuckle and tlic heavy, 
piercing, pervading scent of the tomduol blossoms nut of which the 
girls wreathe garlands. 

Against this background of green and brown flashes the brilliance 
of gamboge yellow, that of the temple tiles, of the monk’s robes 
and of the gorgeous sunsets which, for a few minutes nearly every 
evening, transform the whole land into a golden paradise. 

If Cambodia so often recalls India by its smells and the form of 
its mm and vehicles, it has little of the violent colour and exuberance 
of Hindustan. Cambodia is neither perfumed nor gaudy and is a 
transition to dry, dusty-smelling China. 

There are, however, all sorts of greens, from the lender pistachio 
of the young rice-shoots to the rich, deep, metallic hues of the 
jungle trees and the kapoks, cocos, oranges, betels, mangoes, sugar- 
palm?, indigo, cotton, tobacco , . , the castor-oil plants, sesame, the 
glossy black foliage of the drupes, the palma ckriiti or castor-oil 
plant, the garditi moreiia that yields the true gamboge, and the 
chsuhmcogra whence conies the oil against leprosy. 1 


Qu'il y <sit un mouvement ttstamarin, sombre et iottrd, qui k gonjle 

' Chaularticogn oiJ is cirncted flWStt lbs of ibe fruit* of tumtitagenoi 

"^f**** 10 A®"*. *»*™ Bens* Burma mad Siam, but 'chjuiliinaw 
" TV *Pf,«ed to «5T oH eontaimiw chaulim.v^c »dd, uuh *1 the MwnM 
anlht'rnmlM of Saw, CjmbodL*. CodbirwChmi and the W. f 
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pour empicher Us rftm de thumme dt naviguer^ pour submerger cmx 
• fid mMitenl el porter crux qm ugsssmi, qu'un typhon comment* d 
taunm 9 ta m/teorologie te fmi ujsrc settrir . * . CV quefe n'admcts pm » 
c'cst d'etre enrol? avec mes sensations, mart metier et mes sctuptiles, dans 
qmiqut brigade bramltonnc^ tl de deLtror It troupier d'urie ideologic qui 
voudrmi tout avalcr * * - On nt pense pm sur commands. * ** 
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Kompong-Thom 

Night fell about me before Korapong-Thomn 
The Gove rumen t-hutlt bungalow is as large as a palace-hotel 
and, like all the hotels and bungalows I ever visited in Cambodia 
outside the larger towns, quite empty. 

In the old-fashioned. European-dominated Ease* you did not 
worry about announcing vour arrival. That was done by telegram 
from the admuiisEratore, or by bu&h-tdegraph or what you will. You 
were always expected. People had to turn out and do your bidding 
whatever the hour of your arrival—so it was in the good, old days. 
Probably from now onwards things will l>e less pleasant for the 
wandering pink man. Maybe lhe long-suffering 'natives/ freed from 
the necessity to be servile and serving, will be less than civil in order 
to purge themselves of all the snakes of humiliation they have 
had to swallow. Briffant, at the time of the tS4S French Revolution, 
when a jingo in the streets asked him why he did not wear the 
cockade 'emblem of freedom 1 said, 'Because I am Free* 1 

The rooms at ffiompong-Thnm arc ;ki vast that you are not 

surprised 10 find bathroom and water-closet just in far corners. 

The walls break into huge openings on to the velvety night. . . , 

A distant corner f like a concrete loose-box* con tamed a bath, 
some ten or twelve feet square. You plug the waste-pipe, pull a 
chain and crouch under a Eomuiual shower* little by little filling 
your pool* And while you si! propped against the polished stucco, 
if you drink slowly same jutcc of limes you have a sensation of being 
almost cooL It was so f m the reaction from the solitude of Cambodia 
after die bustle of Annarm It is not the sights, but the people who 
district. In the hern of solitude, for Cambodia's heat is so quiet and 
slow that you cannot blame anyone for your own fluster, you are 
soon driven, led or allured into reflexion. 

And so it fdl out that in the dusk and stillness made more still by 
the faintest murmur of the forest* 1 found myself making my own 
legend* h seemed to me that l had ordered (!) my life to a plan, yes, 
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that wm it, no one bad guessed, had I guessed it myself? Why, of 
course I had, of course ... it urea nut just vagus rambling dislike of 
doing anything in particular, oh 1 no ... I had worked it all out . , . 
1 had spent half my life—why call it half? At least a considerable 
portion of my life in seeing and observing the things I would 
comment on, describe and. ., well, explain, more or less ,, later 
Of course, fit into a plan, a pattern, in fact the artful artificialitv of 
art . , , maybe it corresponds to a reality—well, what is a reality? 
1 mean, maybe there really is a pattern, but we can't see it or don’t, 
see it... si first. Anyway, when I re-create them, there’s the pattern, 
did I put it in or did it reveal Itself? 


And the dusk, duskier, and the water, cooler, it all looked clear 
enough. Mexta del cummin and all that sort of thing, splendid ., . It' 
all fitting in. . , . 

On the parapet of the loose-box-bath was sitting a large, slightly 
glossy, male cat of the sort known as Siamese. I knew that he was a 
male since he was perched in a strangely uncomfortable attitude, 
back towards me, slowly swishing hU shore rale and revealing, 
velvet-black, his witnesses of masculinity, while his head was slewed 
round the better to gaze at me. Well out of the wav of stray sprinkles, 
Tor even in Cambodia, the cat kind flees water". The Siamese car 
watched me as i dressed—you don’t have to dry in Cambodia— 
and followed me down the grand staircase into a banqueting hall 
where a thousand persons could have been comfortably seated. 

I sat down under a state portrait of His Majesty King Momrong 
in brocaded jacket, silken sampot, Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, countless medal* and the collar of his own Cambodian 
Order. Ihs Majesty's pufiy face, under a shock of black hair cut 
« brwt _ expressed nothing but some fatigue ... a right royal figure. 

T he food was appetizing—or so it seemed to me. The lime juice 
and soda was cold. The waiters—four of them—were Cambodian 
silent, courteous and negligent. My hostess waddled in. She looked 
like a half-caste ur some sort or other. There are tome rather queer 
french tn this Indo-Chma. I have met ladies who confessed to a 
mured German and Japanese pontage. Rather obvious mulattos 
who pro tossed to be Portuguese by origin ... But this lady of 
Kompotig-ITimn had a marked Marseilles accent 

, 1 hc “* "P ^ ™ du "ng all the m«L A wry nice and 
J? Sir fnt ^ dI > S,am ^ «*. He was the only one 1 ever saw in 
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The Story of Prince Chey-Chet 

But cats do play 4 pan in the ftiiry-$tories and popular drama of 
the country as witness t he story of Prince Chey-Cher, 

T he I’fifices? Souvuuvlisr had a pet cat she had brought up from 
its birth and she was much attached to the an i m al. When she 
quarrelled with her father, she fled from she palace taking her cat 
with her* After days spent wandering in the jungle, she met the 
giant Scng-boiHE, who promptly adopted her as his daughter and 
lodged her m his mansion. One day, when she was bathing in the 
marble pool of the gardens, she was pried upon by young Prince 
Chcy-chct. who fell passionately in love with her. She replied 
favourably to Ids advances. But her maids managed to tell the King* 
her father, of his daughter's unbecoming conduct. The truculent 
monarch sought to tdli the prince, but the good giant Stmg-hoiim 
favoured the marriage so Chcy-chct took off Sotmnivhar to his home 
and made her his first wife—much to the rage of his earlier 
spouse. 

Soon after this, Chey-chet succeeded to the throne of his kingdom 
and had to leave for an expedition into the jungle 10 capture a white 
dephanr. While he wan away, Souvinivhar was delivered of a son, 
but Surya, the second wife, abducted the infant, shut it up in a box 
and, with it, slipped out of the palace* But the cat followed the 
wicked woman and saw her bury the box at the mot of a banyan 
tree. 

Informed of these dreadful events, the great god India sent down 
an angel who dug up the box, released ihe child and placed beside 
him the three gifts of lndra p the bow, the sword and the steed. 

Meanwhile Chcy-chct returned. Surya, perfumed, painted and 
bedecked* went forth to meet him, carrying in her arms a roughly 
carved log of wood winch she presented as the child of Nouvintvhar, 

Chey-chet broke into a fury terrible to see and swore he would 
kill poor Souvinivhur and T since moreover the mid-wife refused to 
back up the mother^ story of her child's abduction (when the drama 
is acted the nurse whisper in an aside that she has received five 
hundred piastres to keep her mouth shut), so the death of Soavinivhar 
was ordered* 

But the good giant Seng-houm knew all and stmt two of his 
officers to the king ordering him to stay his hand or dire evil would 
befall the realm. 

Then the cat spoke up and reproached Chey^het with his haste 
and anger. So the king, who must vent his wrath upon someone, 
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banished Sum. Whereupon Mela, the cat, fed the Court to the banyan 
tree where, alas, no child was to be seen! But while Chev-chct was 
wondering what to do nest, angds from Tudra brought* down the 
lyflg'iulFcring infant to its parents. And all was well. 

When this pathetic story is acted as a play, there is much downing 
and comic relief, so tliat lire rambling talc is even Jess coherent than 
I have made it. 

t Strolled out into the village, if one cm call a village 3 grove set 
with Jmuses with here and there a clearing, a bridge or a dump of 
huts. Just beyond the bridge and near the bungalow was a fair with 
jugglers and a troop of strolling players. 1 But this aypdor ambulatory 
theatre dates only from King Norodom’s time, a hundred yearn ago. 
and tt 1$ better enjoyed in the land of its origin, Siam. For the 
Siamese actors are more lively and subtle than the phlegmatic 
Cambodian*. 1 litre are several modes of Cambodian drama from 
burlesque to tragic and from realistic to fantastic. But the most 
attractive shows are the Informal danec-phys of the countryside jmd 
these are interspersed with impromptu antiphona! song of boy and 
girl choruses. Many of these folk songs are as scabrous as the 
iwrrsefii cif tnt; Fuscnn peasants. Thus* 

Gtth: ’1 am tell you something, wise boy, no man had ever more 
EiJiin thirty-two teerh/ 

Bps: ‘That's where you are wrong. I’ve got forty-sk teeth. But 
aren t you interested m anything else except teeth? Come and look 

for yourself and you will be delighted with the solidity of mv 
arguments. 1 y 

Che erotic references in the popular poetry are often subtle and 

^h^dT^S,™"= ,n li " nm,rc “ “ an -* 1 " » 

The poetical improvisations of the countryside are the real 
poetry of Cambodia and not the pedantic ‘classical’ compositions 
wniten m highfalutin language stuffed with archaic words and 

Y toWwo 

of the Italian* on [he rtnt of icru-ULnIuiXi-???** i3 * ““HMftd with tSjdi 
V rhe Rmbvmm. rarely olnnt b. r—.u: 1*.“^™ Europe. Uf«|, di« n . 
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Fiili phrases. And every Cambodian is, in his way, a poet, however 
little he may scon like one to our eyes. 

Works and Days 

It U the succession of the season which marks the life of the 
Cambodian, as of all other peasants. The Cambodian loi’es festivals, 
feasts and ceremonies* music, games, the tales of the story “tellers, 
and downs* buffoons and masks and comic interludes. 

The village festivals at the New Year, the beginning and end of 
the monsoon, the offerings to the monks, the commemoration of the 
dead* all have as their official, solemn side, ceremonies in the temples 
or in the monastery courts shaded by the cool leaves of the great 
ki}ki trees. But the popular, gay side is seen in the communal feasts 
where the table is the earth and ail squat down before plates piled 
with rice and fish and roast meats and masses and massed of multi¬ 
coloured fruits. Then come the songs and the dance and the musk 
lasting through the night* and you may see the Cambodians at 
their best; gay, cheerful, friendly* reasonably pious, greedy for 
marvel* and enjoying alt the significance of symbols. 

It is more difficult for the foreigner to join in the private festivals. 
Sometimes, if you are privileged, you may be allowed to behold the 
stately, pompous ceremonies of the Court. But the birthday feasts, the 
rituab of the entrance of girls ‘into the shade 1 (at the lime of their 
first menstruation), betrothal rites and marriages the Cambodians 
Uke to celebrate among themselves. 

At the New Year festival the groups of young girls and men face 
each ocher and toss back and forth a rolled scarf while they sing 
songs, often improvised songs, evoking the joys and sorrows of love 
with an abundance of images and a wealth of metaphor not seldom 
crude or obscene. Sometimes the songs are of a poignant beauty. 

Sorrow is bom at the setting sun 
The kingfishers dart away 
To perch by the torrents' tied. 

Sadness at sunset 

While playing the air qf Angkor-Reach 
The hymn that lulls the king to sleep. 

Sorrow of the evening sun. 

The birds fly off in couples 

To be hidden in the tree-tops 

Only my beloved and I meet never* „ * * 
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I plunge into the forest thickets 
Searching my beloved 
And then suddenly I see her 
Drawing water from the spring . ,, 

But it is not she, it is not she, 

U is the morning star 

Drinking on the edge of the misty sky. 

Of such songs is made up the literature of the Cambodians and 
it ta not written, it is living and therefore changing, and therefore 
deathless, 

// fuut, disait ccl homme dc Mcgare, que man temple ment’e fet 
homnu t tmnme tes meat Fobjet aimr. 

Eupnhms—VKVL ValIrv, 


Not far from Kompong-Thom, at Sambor Prei Kuk, are some 
temples set up by King Iganavarman at the beginning of the eighth 
century. They are therefore of the period when Khmer art blossomed 
for the first time into reaJ greatness of architecture/ 

These sanctuaries are beautiful tower* (or prastn) of brick. 
Sometimes they stand alone. Sometimes they art clumped together 
in groups hemmed within a square of wall. 

The decoration is sober. Designs axe cut into the brick wtiich 
has been covered with a son of stucco still bearing traces of colour 
The limels and the little columns are of sandstone. The decorative 
molds are, generally speaking, borrowed from the India of Gupta 
times. The lintels are carved with medallions, wreaths and nen- 
^cntives whose curve divides two marine monsters (or maWori 
toeing each other, their tails erect and spread our fan wise. The little 
rounded columns are sculptured with styled birds and detail* 
imitated, tt would seem, from the designs of goldsmiths’ work. One 
motif often repeated on the walls is that of the Celestial Ptf** 
peopled with Gods and spirits holding aloft minute figures of queer 
little men and fabulous animals. Curiously enough, among the 
human figures represented at Sambor Pm Kuk. are some wi™ 
the pointed bonnet of the Indo-Scytbiana S 

The usual headdress of the 'pre-Angkorian* (i.e. dating from 

""“"If j^" 1 ? Sunjwm ,h * 

wme of them ert not m modem CxmbodU "alt Tffmj ikkt a w de hj^i and 
'Vide(p. iSS), 
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before the foundation of Angkor) gods is the cylindrical tiara of die 
Persian satraps. Persia was indeed the great reservoir of crowns, 
mitres, diadems and tiaras. The Roman imperial crown of Aurelion 
and Diocletian, and their .successors, was borrowed from Persia, and 
from Persia spread, with royal headdresses, Persian ideas of the 
divine king and of die extravagant honours he should receive* 

The prasat of Sambor Prei Kuk rise up, in appearance, as a 
stepped pyramid, thus symbolizing the summit of Mourn Kaiiasa or 
some other sacred hill. Each tier or terrace or step reproduces on a 
reduced scale the terrace below. The base of the monument is 
sculptured in checker-board patterns, alternately full and hollow, 
affording s nice play of light and shadow and adorned with lotus 
petal and other floral designs. 1 

The sanctuaries contain but tint dim, dark chamber, in most 
cases square or slightly oblong, but, in a few instances, octagonal. 
Here and there, a praral shows a ceJla preceded liy a corridor or 
vestibule. There is no sculpture on the interior walls. The roofs are 
disposed of corbelled bricks making what seems a gigantic chimney 
disappearing into the darkness as in the Mayan temples of Central 
America. 

There is but one entrance looking towards the east (or the 
east-south-east), but, in some cases, false doors are sculptured on the 
other three faces. The centre of the chamber was occupied by an 
altar of stone, furnished with an ablution stoop used to receive the 
perfumes, melted butter, lustml water or other liquids poured by the 
priest upon the image which was sometimes that of a 
Brahimnic deity— Shiva or Vishnu—and sometimes a gigantic 
Ungam or phallus, such as we may sec now in the t’hnompcnh 
Museum. 

Although it is undoubted that Khmer art. before the Angkor 
period, owed much to southern Indian influences, the relationship 
between the arts of the Khmere and those of northern India is even 
more apparent, and it is easier to define and to prove. It was, indeed, 
in northern India that the technique of can ed brick was developed, 
It was this technique which the Khmer architects applied with such 
success to their shrines during the first peak-period of Cambodian 
architecture. What was the exact tine taken by this artistic tradition, 
on its way from northern India to southern lndo-Chinu, we can only 

1 Ttie iifllalfcd Icmpb uw apparently uifTtiunded by fen cm of Uncxl or btm- 
boa. Fran the aircan be wen to the wc« of the trmpEct an encircling m«ftt which 
tmLrt mark the tmiiti of the capital founded by King ,i muri, 
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but it is not unproDable Tha i rhc impulse came through the 
islands to the south. 

But even in early times, the Khmer* put up some stone structures. 
Among these are two shrines (those of Han dm and Sambor) of 
sandstone blocks and the As ram Maha Rosei—a sanctuary* dedicated 
to the cult of Hsiihara. But such buildings are rare indeed. 


Eastwards 

Kompong-Thom is where meet the highroads from Phnompenh 
and Jrom Saigon to Sic m-Reap and Angkor. The shortest rood from 
Kompong-1 horn back to Saigon is by the high-road south-east 
which you follow without touching Phnompenh. The way leads, for 
the most part, through thick jungle, interspersed with rubber 
plantations, and you drive through two magnificent forests of no 
weedy, secondary growth, but of great virgin monsters shooting up 
so high tiiat you cannot see their summits. You cross the Mekong 
River by steam ferry at Kompong-Cham, where are the remains of 
an early Khmer temple known as Vat-Nokor. 

The Cambodian Forestry Department lias, for some years past, 
been encouraging a campaign of propaganda to convince die people 
of deforestation’.? awful consequences. In this richly wooded land of 
sparse population there has not been, until quite recent times, anv 
realization tint the riches of the forest could ever fail. The ’savages* 
of the lulls regularly fire the woods in the antique and reckless 
fashion, so that they may sow their primitive crops in the ashta, 
since ploughing and fertilizing are almost unknown aiming the 
mountain-folk. After two or three seasons, the ray, as the incinerated 
clearings are called, proves useless to the mountaincers. Thcv move 
oif to bum again. The trees spring up on the old roy, but what corm-s 
is .1 so-called secondary growth of soft-wood and this grows so 
rapidly and disorderly and lavishly that the valuable hard-woods are 
squeezed oul And for the last thirty years or so, the Cambodian 
trees have been hacked and hewn down with as little regard for 
consequences a* showed the marauding lumber-men of the American 
north-west. I here has been a greedy market for the hand-wood* of 

ti'c jiinelT Snd 14 ^ bwn 9CfVcd by ^ranttndkd exploiters of 

Cambodian Government (that is, of course, the 
Treneh ndrmmsrratora have taken to holding forest festivals with 
a fair, out-of-doors theatre, movie show and the like. And the 
b0,1 day-makers would be led to look upon the evils of tiring and of 
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ravaging the woods. Two plots would be prepared. One with the 
young growths destroyed and the trees maimed and (lit soil sterilized. 
Another would show the trees preserved and flourishing among the 
reformed humus. 

And to bring home to the Cambodian people thtir wastage of 
iheir heritage, the aid of the Church was enlisted. 

At a forest festival held at Salar-Da (in the north of Korapong 
Cham province) the Venerable Tat, Professor of Canon Law at the 
Phnompcnh School of Pali, preached to the crowd—and lo moitlw 
corny from the capital—on the evils of firing and of ravaging the 
woods. 

As a matter of fact, the forests of In do-China are neither so 
extensive nor so dense as one would expect from the climate, the 
r ainfa ll and the latitude, since not only have the great jungles been 
ravaged, but the prevalence of sandstone soils make:- for a sparse 
growth. !n the Cambodian mountains (and in the-adjoining region ol 
eastern Cochin-China) there are huge patches of thick, tropical forest, 
notable for a great variety of trees (eighty to the hectare in Cambodia) 
and by the vigour, height and size of the valuable hard-woods such 
as gu, Ism, sait, tretc and so forth. And this splendid jungle has a 
dense undergrowth of ferns, wild bananas, creepers, lianas and 
epiphyte plants, However, this very thick forest does not, in Indo- 
China, reach up to a height of more than four thousand feet on the 
mountain-ride*. A* you move north into the hill-country of upper 
Cambodia, and as you climb, the heavy jungle gives way, little 
by little, to a subtropical forest which is a son of stunted, feeble 
version of the rich woods on the lower hills. The very tall 
trees disappear. The undergrowth thins out and you come across 
clumps of rattans, bamboos and less luscious creepers. Conifers 
appear. 

The santUlony plains of Cambodia (and the Laos) are covered by 
sparse forest (fotit dairiere) with many trees which lose their leaves 
in winter, and even offer some signs of adaptation towards what the 
botanists call a ‘xerophilou* condition, i.e., one preferring very 
dry conditions. Hence, you get the queer growths so characteristic 
of the Cambodian low lauds, the thick and rugous bark, the sparse 
and twisted branches, the huge heart-shaped leaves. And the sharp 
grasses . . , the scenery of the C/mmeutt dr Serpents, 

At the monsoon’s first showers everything growing greens. 'Hie 
earth disappear* under a carpel of dense and thick grass diapered 
with perfumed ttovrerlets. . . - 
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Twards the Realm of JVfi Thousand Ekphanti and the {joLtcn 
Umbteth 

From Kompong*Cham a fairly £ood a fine-weather track leads 
up il\c Mekong's left bank to Kraliv about t&o miles from Saigon 
and still more from Phnompenh. K rat it is a garden-settlement 
surrounded by the dry jungle's trails*. You can stay the night at the 
Government bungalow there on your way northwards by Colonial 
Road No, 13 leading from Saigon to the Laos by Stung-Treng, The 
highway follows the banks of the Mekong past the Samhoc rapids, 
doited with islets tree-tufted and green* At Sardau you can turn off 
towards Sambau* where, it is said, you may enjoy the fines 1 sunsets 
in this land of glorious setting suns, ifcrc* the clouds which most 
often trail over the river's course are bred with a thousand huts 
reflected in the rippling waters. Then night falls heavily like a great 
velvet curtain, 

Sambati w^$ h in early times* a fairly important provincial capital 
of old Cambodia, but no monuments remain to attest its former 
importance save a graven stela and two or three guardian lions posed 
in the attitude of royal ease. 

You strike back and rejoin the highroad at 5ardan and in a 
couple of hours you are at Slung-Treng, but you have come thither 
by si road which keeps rather far eastward from the Mekong 1 * 
swelling and shifting course. At Rtung-Treng you are only thirty 
miles or so from the present frontier of Cambodia towards the Laos 
country stretching far away northwards to Burma and to China 
through the realm of Luang-Prabang* the Kingdom of Ten Thousand 
Elephants and of the Go!Jen Umbrella, 

Eastward, by track from Kratie, over ground which rises to the 
western foothills of the Annamesc Chain h a region called the Upper 
Chfong. ti is scored with the red weals of forest tracks winding 
round grassy knolls and then burrow mg into the jungle to emerge in 
vales of meadows watered with dear streams by whose banks browse 
and stroll herds of little deer, delicate and fragile-set tiling, 

It h a scene from sylvan England 

By track No. 14 up from Budop in northern Cochin-China or bv 
1 he so-calted pUtt Rkktmtm? which breaks off just after ghoul from 
Colonial Highway No, 13, you can get to a permanent encampment 
unromantically called U Holland, w hence by the Deshayes track you 
can, alter twenty miles of going, reach a point whence you can 
sec, if the day i* cloudless, the succession of sharp ranges, all 
shades of blue and mauve, making up the Anname&e Chain. Nui 
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ilara like a jagged fang and even the Nui Jia-Deu peak in far-otF 
Tay-Ninh. 

This h the frontier of two worlds of the East. Beyond is China, 
Great and Little. Behind you these gladtrs and woods, and forests 
and grassy slopes and rippling waters lead back to India, 

The Land 0/ the La# 

The Laos was, and indeed still is, a country happy in its isolation . 
It is land quite difficult of access. There are no railways* There L 
only one all-weather road crossing the country and that in the 
Lower Laos, Moreover, in my day* at least, that is to say on 
the very* eve of the last World War. yon did not just start off 
for the Laos as you would for any other part of Indo-China, 
discreet inquiries were made. The French liked to keep their Laos 
uncontaminated by foreigners, 1 

One day 1 set out from my modest inn and wandered off through 
the streets of Hanoi K capital of the Indo-Chinese Union, i was in 
no hurry and skirted the Presbyterian church, over-shadowed by 
red-flowered trees and fenced in with a thickset hedge, which, for 
some reason or another, is, after nightfall a favourite haunt of 
several white-robed Amuunese ladi'-:- of pleasure. They move like 
wraiths and with considerable gmec. The custodian of the Presby¬ 
terian church adds, they say, to his modest salary by toll levied upon 
the beauties. 

Then 1 turned left and struck the bunks of the Little Lake, a 
sort of aquatic Hyde Park Ailing the centre of the city. 

I had an appointment with no less a personage than the Resident 
Supfriwr of the tans, for this high official happened to be in Hanoi, 
So. to calm nerves and lit myself fur the ordeal. 1 decided to have a 
drink with the bar on Ikney and tu End out what he could tell me 
about the Laos, how to get there and what to do when you do uct 
there. 

His office was right the other *ide of the ‘native town/ between 
the Little Lake and the Red River, and to get tu him you had to pass 
through long streets mtrhung with trices; the Cotton Street, the 
Camphor Street and the innumerable stalls of the ivory merchant-. 

1 Thr itjraJ iiixfiH&r ibe l^of Li juii under rhD.ooo mi If« and flit pGpta]{i±ion H 

.il iho bit cfTiiui, wasjuvt over One hiilhfiitt Tlif^ i* no aH-Wtltbcr roitl nglil tiji 
the: riftkmiR ValW un& the hitfiiwm frtfen rht M4t cmntf b* duriiii the rmtpu 
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and the jars of the potters, and the shacks crammed with, junk 
stamped "Made in U.S*A.« # the lively little Japanese village of Usa, 
of course. 

The baton Honey, aptly enough, owed his title to inheritance from 
one of those obscure worthies upon whom Napoleon so freely 
showered Ms imperial distinctions. Great-grandfather Honey's body 
lies buried, together with those of many other anonymous personages* 
in the chilly, green-lit vaults of the Paris PanthifonK 

Honey was ostensibly a journalist and radio-commentator and t 
therefore, certainly, a government stooge and handy-man, but the 
lxiron also carried on a business as commission agent, broker and 
general merchant* When h t was Press attache* good fellow and 
glad-hand artist, he kept to tlie European quarter of the city, when 
ho was looking after his own affairs he was generally to he found just 
where l was going to look for him* up a rickety stairway between the 
Golden Happiness Restaurant and a shuttered Annamcst hotel with 
a wooden balcony and veranda front such as you see in films of Old 
New Orleans. 

Boney had not gone native, in fact, he had taken out a policy 
against going native. He had married an Annsmcse. but she was an 
Annamese from the south and of a family Catholic for three genera¬ 
tions. The tktrorme's determination to be ultra-European kept her 
husband on his feet and very, very French. 

Honey assured everyone that journalism was it plat urilhiunl Jer 
mtJirrt and that he was only in it for purely patriotic reasons, to it he 
even preferred broadcasting since he never had to read what fie Imd 
said over the air, 

'The IhTTirn led off affably by making it quite dear that I should 
never get to ihc Laos at aU and especially not to the most interesting 
part of it—the Realm of Ten Thousand Elephants and the Golden 
Umbrella. For the Laos, a country without a name, is just die knd 
of the Lao people split into two parts—the southern and eastern, 
that was administered directly by the French, and the nOfth-Vreitcm, 
that ts the said realm known also as the kingdom of Luang-Prahang 
ruled over by His Majesty King Sisavaug Veng* 

It is understood that the ten thousand elephants are white 
elephants and nut just ordinary grey ones. Ten thousand is a tot of 
white elephant and there are not, it seem*, really any more of such 
Iseasta in Luang-Prabang than in Cambodia, or in Siam* still !LM_ 
Staavang Vong, a$ lord of so ninny albino elephants, bears tin 
auspicious name and title which, of themselves, may actually cause 
V* 
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the number of wttitc elephants to increase, such is the magic power 
of words. 

Boney launched out into some sound advice, ‘Why try the 
impossible? What you should do is to concentrate upon somethin;; 
really worth while. I'll back up your application for the Collar of 
Commander of the Royal Order of Ten Thousand Elephants and 
the Golden Umbrella, then you'll have something useful.' It seems 
indeed, that H.M. distributed fairly freely, to those who met with 
his gracious approval, the decorations of hi* Order. 

'And the jewel is very pretty, in fact it was designed so that it 
should resemble, at a little distance of course, the jewel of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, The elephants' heads are skilfully 
arranged so that they look for all the world like the sagging ram 
of the Golden Fleece while the Golden Umbrella takes on the form 
of the Burgundian Ilintlock and [lame. Of course, there arc a few 
frws de chancdhriv to be met... 

It must he admitted that the French designer and the decorations’ 
merchants of the Palais Royal, and the Rue Bonaparte have done a 
noble work. Very like a whale, my Lord. 

So, when we see a little sawn-off fellow with a colonial face, 
strutting about, let us say, at a ball at die Elystie Palace (if we are 
lucky enough ever to be admitted to such select parties) and wearing, 
apparently, the insignia of the Golden Fleece, we make take a 
second look. 

I did not go through with Boney's proposition, perils ps secretly 
cherishing the hope that a munificent government might, without 
any fretit de ehanctUnit, confer the older upon me, alas , . . for 
since those far oIf days in <939 when Bnncy poured out hU words of 
wisdom, H.M. King Sisavang Vong has gone up in the world, It is 
true that at the time of the Japanese defeat, when the French asked 
him to raise some levies ro tight against the invader. II. M, replied, 
very judiciously, ‘My people do not know how to fight, they know 
only bow to sing and to make love,' but despite this disarming 
answer, the French have found it expedient to proclaim Mis Majesty, 
sovereign not only of his hereditary realm of Luang- 1 1 nibang, but 
also of all the Laos country, Sisavang Vong now reigns, if he does 
not rule, over a kingdom more spacious than that of Queen Elizabeth. 
What price the oriental Golden Fleece now? 

Honey did not mind whetting my appetite. We traced out trails 
on the map. We plotted lir-routes. lit talked knowingly about Courts 
uf Love, the Plain of Jus, sunsets on the Mekong and the Men 
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of the Mountains. He expatiated on the dangers and hazards of 
camping in the wilds, of fever and sudden death. And he then told 
me tlut ht had never ttcen to the Laos and never tneanT to try to 
get there. 

So I trailed off to keep my appointment with the Resident 
Supirieur at the ochre palace of the Tongking administration. The 
Annamese usher scratched with his thick nails upon the door — no 
knocking here, but a ceremonial as in kings' dwellings—and 1 stood 
before the great man. He was a burly fellow who wasted tlo time in 
senseless compliments. 

‘Alii su you're British, well, in my opinion all British are inhibited, 

da ufoutfs ,., 

‘I think you're right, hue maybe one day you will find that we 
are not no quickly and easily rtfoulh ns some other peoples, 1 ’ 

This remark did not go down too well and the R.S. then hinted 
that all Britons were inverts, perverts, homosexual, addicted to 
self-abuse, sadists, masochists, hypocrites, stupid, dull, deprived of 
conversation, ill-bred and had-manncred. 

‘By God. that is just what I was thinking, but remember that 
wc are inhibited and then think what wc are like when we let our- 
svlm go. Sometimes, in this delightful climate'—the vile, pene¬ 
trating, cold mist of Tong king crept about the room—'sometimes in 
this delightful climate, where everything and everybody, especially 
our French friends, encourage us to throw off conventions, I often 
fed like letting myself go.' 

The tone of the conversation then changed. 

‘As a matter of fact.’ said the R.S., ‘f like some individual 
British quite well, but although I have never visited your country, 
nor have I Imcn in any British possession, 1 know quite well what l 
am talking about because I have a Brazilian wife.' Quite so. 

The R.S. then talked around the subject of my going to the Laos 
He would have me know that the Laos country marched for quite a 
long way with Burma, that lie bad no contact with British admini¬ 
strators or officials, that if, of course, the Viceroy of India intimated 
that he would like to visit the Laos that lie. the R.S,, would do dl in 
hts power to make die trip agreeable, but really that he could not 
put himself out to go to the trouble and expense involved in amtngimt 
tor anyone of less exalted rank to travel in the Laos. MqS 
the wet season was at hand (it was at least six weeks off) and 

■W.iw'Li** thM (*) 
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I could not possibly dream of wandering about in the Laos in 
the wet. 

In fact, the R.S. was not encouraging. It is true that in this 
north-western comer of French Indo-China there was a long 
tradition of .Anglo -French rivalry. In the ’eighties and early 'nineties 
of the List century. London and Paris liad Jong squabbled over 
frontiers, zones of influence and 'rights.' But for about forty-five 
vean» no one had bothered about what happened in a pan of the 
world so out-of-the-way that most people in our land have never 
heard the name of Laos. 

Still, here was S, a British subject, trying to get into the Laos, 
the Upper Laos, where no one ever went, where there were only 
about one hundred Europeans all told. Very suspicious. And what 
did I want to see and to do? There is nothing to see or to do in the 
Laos. Perhaps I just wanted to experience a country where there was 
nothing to tec or to do. 

Out in the street, 1 tried to size it up. Here was I sent to the R,$. 
by th c Governor-General himself or by his P. P. S. Did H is Excel lervey 
just want to pass the buck? It is usually not wise to complain of one 
civil servant to another, however exalted may be their ranks, and 
then the civil administration of the Indo Chinese Union had been 
very hospitable and friendly . 1 had had a Government cor all over the 
pb.ee and most of iny requests and suggestions had been mt-L No, 
better try anoihcr line. 

But I could think of no other line. I never did think of any 
other line, it just Came to me of itself, for that evening I was invited 
to dine in more cheerful company than that of the R.S. And 1 sat 
next to the general commanding the tnXipSi what troops I do not 
know, perhaps all the troops in Indo-Chma. The genera! talked war. 
After all it was Ids business and he was a general who had actually 
fought in a war, he had been a captain or a major in 1914-1918 and 
had been in touch with us and thought he might well be again. The 
general did not say ihat we are refonlis t but he did say. ‘Why don’t 
you go to the Laos?* 

I hinted that time was short and that though the Government of 
Indo-China were pressing me hard to visit the Lons as their guest, 

1 didn’t think that I could make it- 

* I am sending some officers up in a plane to-morrow, you can go 
with them, if you like/ 

I did. 

And, ostensibly, neither the Resident Superieur nor any other 
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member of t|u? civil administration knew that I had been to the Laos 
until I got back. 

Up to Xteng-Khouang 

It seems that, all the year round, you can get by car from Vinh 
on the Annam coast to Xieng-Khouang, the capital of Tnm-ninh 
province, but you certainly cannot push through from Xieng- 
Kouang to Luang-Prabang except during the dry season. 1 

As you Hy direct to Xteng-Khouing you leave the road far 
north and undisoemible from the air. The Chain of Annam seems 
like layer after layer of a theatre's scenery, all shades of blue and 
mauve. In this region of the Laotian and Annamese frontier, rather 
to the north of the line of flight is the site where towards the end of 
the war M. Fromnget made a startling discovery. He found a number 
of human teeth, but not human teeth of any son of msui now living or 
who, as far as we know’, has lived upon this earth for perhaps several 
hundred thousand years; he dug up teeth quite similar to those of 
the famed Sinanthropus, the very primitive sort of man whose skulls 
and bones have been recovered from the Western Hills near Peking. 
So, it seems certain that, at one time, 'Peking Man* lived in tndo- 
Chitia, anti this is hardly surprising, for it haa long been thought that 
these very early men of eastern Asia, the ‘Peking Man’ of China and 
the ‘Ape-Man* of Java, must have represented stocks whose origin 
lay farther south and west. Yes, tndo-China has undoubtedly been, 
in the past, a matrix of peoples. 

Far to your right and stretching up to the Tongting frontier is 
the Luang-Pmbang king's province of Hemaphan, a land of grottoes 
and waterfalls, of mountains weathered into fantastic shapes, and. 
it is said, of the most gorgeous butterflies found anywhere in Asia, 
Only ten European* lived in Houaphan. 

Xieng-Khouang, about three thousand six hundred feet up, lies, 
all the same, in a valley surrounded with high hills. There is a new 
European quarter, by no means exclusively inhabited by Europeans, 
and the pagodas are among the most archaically planned of all the 
Laos land-* 
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To lhe west of Xieng-Khouang you fly over j wooded plateau, 
the plateau of Tran-ninh enclosing the famed Plain of Jars, doited 
with mtmolilhs from six to ten fee! high.These are the jars,* formerly 
tombs of a megalith monument people, who also set up the menhirs 
and stone-slab graves so strangely like those near at home ha 
Brittany. With us, in western Europe the megalith-builders were 
certainly sea-borne. How did they get to Indo-Chinar 

Westward, the land is pleated from north to south in great folds 
each one of which encloses a river, translucent streams, into whose 
jade-green waters you look deep, deep down. You are approaching 
Luang-Praba tig town and the upper reaches of the Mekong, Soon 
you will be among the Laotians. who occupy so little of their own 
country. 

The Laos hate being so called; they, as the Slums, the Siamese 
and the Thus, profess themselves Thais, but the Lao* name is one 
given by neighbour?, and the French when they came to know and to 
govern the hind of the Laos, called it just ‘Laos.’ Therefore, another 
designation had to be found for the people, so the bastard term, 
Laotians, was corned and it has now become classic. 

The Laotians who, in their land, keep to the river valleys and 
avoid die hills and plateaux, are fairly easy to recognize, since there 
is no confusing them with the strangely garbed men and women of 
the northern bills or with the semi-savage ‘ Rios’ of the mountains. 
The Laotians are. as a rule, of more sturdy build than any Anna rue se, 
and compared with the stolid and serious-loon ing Cambodians, the 
men of the Loos are gay and smiling. Their dress is quite unlike that 
of the Cambodians. Only the saffron-clad monks will be familiar if 
you come up from the south. The girls, especially, love bright 
colours. The usual costume is a skirt reselling to the ankles and 
often, if not generally, of light tint, pucc, mauve, yellow or red. 
At the waist and the hem is a band of polychrome embroidery, green 
and white, purple and yellow 01 * green, red and yellow. The women 
wear usually a white shift, sleeveless and cut rather low back and 
front, but all arc girt about with 3 tong, generally, yellow scar', 
draped either as a bandolier with a long end hanging down one side 
or slung as a gigantic necklace tike an Hawaian garland. 

The Thnii _ 

If we could see more clearly into the ancient history of the Thai- 
tpeaking peoples wc should, very probably, learn not a little about 
the fascinating and elusive subject of Chinese cultural origins. 
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It is certain thau philological)- fc the Thai tongue* and Chinese 
speech are closely allied. It is also cleat that even in the not so 
remote pasi* that U, during the first thousand years or so of Chinese 
recorded history; the Thai-speaking peoples occupied an area of 
China and were spread up to or north of die Yang-tae River, it is 
most probable that the astonishing civilization of China owed its 
origin to a mingling of cultures and that one of the cultures was a 
southern stream white another was a northern. And it is not doubtful 
that western influences were felt in the valley of the Yellow River 
from very curly times. 

It 13 nor, therefore, unreasonable to suppose that the Thai- 
speaking peoples of Indo-China represent, certainly in speech and 
probably, at least partly, in physical type* a cultural element which 
phyed an important part in the formation of the most imposing 
civilization Asia has ever known. But tilt Thai-speaking peoples are 
a people without a written history. We have no ancient specimen* of 
the Thai languages. The Thais acquired the ans of reading and 
writing from their Kismet overlords and the Thai principality which 
flourished long ago in the present-day province of Yunnan has left 
Xxo written records. 

Still, there is something to be learned about the Thais in Indo- 
China* They cannot have immigrated so very long ago f fc since 
widely separated groups such as the Shans in Burma, the Siamese, 
the Laotian* and the Thus in Upper Tongking still speak Languages 
which arc so near akin that their speakers are mutually intelligible.* 

Indeed, although, as might be expected, the early JuMory of the 
Siamese and of the Laotians is mythical, we can probably set the 
time of the Thai-speakeri immigrations into Indo-China at some time 
after the beginning of nur era. 

In the .Mekong Valley* thh lliai-speakers or Laos were long under 
Khmer suzerainty, although it b difficult to judge now tu what 
extent the Khmers imposed their civilization in these outposts of 
their empire. But by the end of die twelfth century the northern 

1 Id minjr the word Thai’ to indicate ^peahen of Thai Euifftufrei" then! h no 
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frontier of the Khmer realm stretched up to the sits of the present- 
day Vientiane. However, a hundred years later, the Siamese mlers of 
Sukhothai, independent of the Khmers, extended their sovereignty 
to the Mekong's bants. 

By the middle of the Fourteenth century, we get a glimpse of the 
first independent Laotian ruler, one Fa-Ngum. said to have been a 
son-in-law of the Khmer king of Angkor. Fa-Ngum counts as the 
founder of the realm of Luang-Prahmg, to which he imported 
Buddhist monks from Cambodia. But this later Cambodian influence 
docs not seem to leave been very far-reaching and certainly not long- 
lotting. 

In the fifteenth century. Luang-Pmbang had, for a time, to 
recognize the suzerainty of the An names? ruler. In 1556, in 1563 and 
in 1571, the land of the Laos was, like all the Thai principalities, 
invaded by the expanding Burmese, who transferred the capital to 
Vientiane. 

By the eighteenth century the Laotian lands were fallen apart 
and ruinous. Only the principalities of Luang-Prabang and of 
Vientiane retained their autonomy, but it was an autonomy menaced 
by the Siamese on the west and by the Anoamese on the cast. In 
fact, the Land of the Lao? waa being squeezed, as was the Land of 
the Khmcrs farther south, and there can be little doubt that had not 
Europeans intervened, both Cambodia and tlie Laos would have 
disappeared and the Siamese and the Annamese would have fought 
out who was to control the Mekong Valley. 

In 1827, the Siamese invaded the realm of Viett-Fian, the 
‘Moon Province* (Vientiane) and annexed it to their country. The 
Siamese yoke was comparatively light, the conquerors respected the 
customs, the laws and the language of the conquered, la fact, 
Vientiane was held in peace for tribute. The Annamese emperors 
claimed a shadowy suzerainty over most of the remainder of the 
Laos’ land, including the kingdom of Luang-Ptibaag. 

’[lif immediate cause of the extension of French influence over 
the Upper Ijos was the invasion of Luang-Bribing by Siamese 
troops in 1855, at a lime when die French were, with great difficulty, 
forcing their protectorate upon the realm of the Aiiriiuncsc ruler. It 
was not until 1893 that ihc French demanded the withdrawal of the 
Siamese troops. A French flotilla threatened Bangkok. I*he Siamese 
then abandoned all claims to Laotian lands on the left bank of the 
Mekong, and in 1907 evacuated the Luang-Prahang territories on 
the right bank. A series of quarrels, bickerings and pin-pricks 
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between British and French concerning the Burmese frontier wa' 
finally settled by die Anglo-French Convention of iSfjfi. 

'Ha French owe their Laotian protectorate more to Auguste 
Pavie* a Breton, who hnded as a marine ’\\C.O. at Saigon in iftfig, 
than to any other one naan. Pavic, a bright lad, qualified as a tele¬ 
graph officer and travelled far and wide in Cambodia learning the 
language and getting to know the people. Le Mvre de Vtkrs, the first 
civilian to govern Cochin-China for the French, sent Pavic up die 
Mekong on a mission of exploration, and in 1885 secured his nomina¬ 
tion as consul at Luang-Prabang. Pa vie gained the confidence of the 
Laotians, took sides in natives’ disputes and induced the Luang- 
Prabang ruler to ask for French 'protection.' Later, as French 
representative at Bangkok, Pavic led the negotiations preceding the 
Franco-Si amese Convention. "Flic cx-N.C.O. had made good and, of 
course, was quite forgotten by his fellow-countrymen when he died 
in 1895. 

He had given his country a vast territory over fine-third die size 
of France. 

As might he guessed from this story, the cultural influence of 
Annam {and of China) upon the Laotians has been negligible, 
whereas that of Siam, and, indeed, of Burma have been far-reaching. 
It is, in fact, difficult to unravel, in this timeless land, what is 
Laotian and what is foreign, what is of ancient adoption ami what 
u comparatively late importation. Still, despite the evidence you 
see all round you of non-Laotian styles in architecture, of custom 
and of ceremony, you never feel in the Land uf the Laos that ymi 
arc in Siam or Cambodia; there is something distinctively peculiar 
in the country, and it may well be that the nonchalant Laotians, in 
letting foreign influence run over them, have kept themselves 
essentially intact. In any case, as far as the externals of civilization 
ate concerned, it is India and not China which is present in Shis last 
outpost of Indian culture on the mainland of Ada 

Magic Pictures 

It is said that of the Laotiati-speakw® more than half live m 
eastern Siam and not in the Laos, but the Siamese distinguish the 
two wins of Laotians as Lao Pong Dam, or Black Belly Lao, and 
Lao Pong Kao. or White Belly Lao, that is to say, their own’ Lao 
who are tattooed and the Laotians of Laos who are not, at least not 
to the same extent. But even the Laotians of Lao& are generally 
tattooed, though the tattooing is confined to the mtn. 
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There fife P here and there, traces of rat too mg in several parts of 
Judo-China, but the Laotians are the only civilized people to have 
preserved the custom. It is dear that the I^aodans are connected 
with the "Thai-speaking peoples who extend siil! up into the Chinese 
provinces of Ydnoan and KAvanghsi, and also probablv with (he 
non-TIiai-speaking peoples known under a variety of and 

making up the medley of population in northern Tongklng and 
northern Laos—Yacs, Meos, Raws, Lus and others. And nearly all 
these peoples share the same general characteristics of cheerful 
contentment, kind-heartedness and love of laughter and music. 
And they are all tattooed. 

If we study the tattoo-patterns around the world, we shah con¬ 
clude that they are derived, in parr, from the abstract art of Neolithic 
times, an abstract art which descends from the magic patterns into 
which the naturalistic art of the later Old Stone Age tailed off. I have 
made a whole series of copies of tattoo-markings on the women of the 
Doled-Nall in the Djclfa Mountains of Southern Algeria. Not a few* 
of the patterns were identical with the red-daubed figures to be 
found on the rocks of southern Spain, figures dating, unquestionably, 
from New Stone Age and early Bronze Age limes, It seems probable 
that with the change-over from a hunting id an agricultural economy, 
there had to be a great adjustment and adaptation of lielicfs and of 
customs and rites, still, undoubtedly* There was adaptation and not 
complete rejection of ancient faith. It may be that the schematic and 
stylized pictures we see succeeding to the naturalistic one* of the old 
hunting cultures, were felt to be an easy method of multiplying 
magic and magical protection, and what more natural* more logical 
even in the logic of magic, than to iraimfer the magic patterns from 
inanimate things to one’s own body? 

Tattooing is protection:. Or as the North Africans would tell me, 
it is 4 lucky\ Tattooing di>es not appear to lls very civilized and it is 
frowned upon by most religions which occupy themselves with the 
details of conduct. Still, the professing Buddhists of the Lao;: are 
tattooed, and, moreover, they ore tattooed when they are between 
Ihirteen and seventeen years of age, just as are South Sea blanders. 
Hie rite is therefore, dearly a rite de passage, 23 the French call it, or 
a puberty ceremony, performed as initiation and as protection* and 
partly* no doubt, originally as a form of social distinction. Hie rich 
man and the powerful man could get more magic protection than his 
less fortunate fellows, so that, as in ancient New Zealand, some 
tattooing was confined to chiefs. We .should do well in probing into 
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human motives never to lose sight of the snob-motive, the motive 
urging men to find reasons for despising their fellows, and you just 
cannot pretend to have a splendid crop of magically protective 
designs on your body when you have not got them. 

The designs on the Laotians* thighs (and sometimes on their 
breasts) stand out in dark purple against their bronzed skins. There 
are some arabesques, floral and stylized animal designs, and there 
are also figures which may he matched on the New Stone Age 
rock-paintings of Spain, on Bronze Age utensils, and on the thighs 
of Berber women in the Atlas mountains.... 

The Laotian tattooer crushes pig's or fish’s gall into soot from 
sesame oil lamps. The mixture is left to dry and when needed is 
wetted with a little water. Then the tattooer gets to work and pricks 
the stuff in with a large needle. The operation is painful. 

And the Laotian, perhaps, needs the protection of tattooing 
and all the defence be can secure against evil spirits, for although 
the pcopk of the Laos are happy-go-lucky and carefree, and their 
mild and mitigated Little Vehicle Buddhism sits lightly upon them, 
the spirits arc ever-present. Still, to this day, in 3 country where 
men are naturally, it seems, hospitable and open-handed, no stranger 
will be invited until the spirits have given their permission sought 
by offerings to them of five candles of pure beeswax, five frangipani 
flowers, five incense-sticks and a bottle of rice-alcohol. 

All that happens to hurt man is the work of spirits. For ‘primitive’ 
men—and the Laotians, despite their real if rustic civilization, 
maintain many of the reactions and fundamental beliefs of ■primi¬ 
tives’—disaster, and the greatest of all disasters, death, is not 
'normal' or ‘natural . 1 In the Land of rhe Laos, the p’hi-tok or manes 
of the ancestors are jealous beings, easy to take offence and these 
p hi or spirits and the ho or demons must receive propitiatory 
sacrifices. There is a simitar underlying fear and faith in Cambodia 
but they axe better hid. But in the Laos it may be said that all believe 
that ghosts come back at night in animal shape to plague the living. 
In animal shape. The ardiaic ideas which we tend to label rather too 
easily as ttUcmbtu:' art all vaguely inter wined with fee Jin:', rather 
than definable dogmas, feelings of some dose relation between nmi 
and other animals. 

With the p'fti'lok* who sow terror, and the p'hi phob, or evil 
spirits, 3 re the numberless demons of the woods and the guardian 
genii of the wild. The forests are fearsome places and best avoided. 
The old travel lore told a terrible tale of the Forest of the King 0 f 
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Fire, the Dong-Pha/a-Fm^ through which you hud to climb to reach 
Korn, 1 and the journey toot five whole days* The awful name, 
done, of this dread jungle spread terror, and countless wayfarers 
never came through the deep shades, since as Peliegoix relates, in an 
effort, doubtless, to rationalize the legends* here and there in this 
jungle, the earth contains "mineral arsenic' whose dust the passer-by 
breathes and with it death. 

If the Laotian goes into the Jungte h tU may befall him. and surely 
will if he there spends the night. lie may disappear for ever or he 
may be transported to an enchanted land wherein, for long years 
he may chase phantoms and illusions and if he manages, at last, to 
escape from this bewitched realm, when he reaches his hut he w + ill 
not be recognized bv his relations who, having mourned him as dead, 
have long ceased to think of him and wall be most embarrassed and 
annoyed at hb reappearance . , , or, if he shuns such adventures, he 
will emerge from the great woods as a rick man, the demons have 
struck him with malignant fever, dragging him to the grave in a 
few short days. 

Picanon told a curious tale of what he experienced, ycara ago, 
when he was living on Khone island* right in the south near the 
Khong cataracts and the Cambodian frontier. After a day of torrential 
showers and violent storms, in the evening as he was finishing hi* 
dinner in his house, two young women ran in upon him and threw 
themselves trembling at his feet imploring him for aid and for 
protection. Thinking that some brigand was after the women, 
Piconon reached for his gun and made to go out on to the veranda, 
but the girls sobbed to him not to venture forth alone for a p'hi bad 
called to them and cursed them at the very moment they wem pacing 
die house. "Fhey tottered with him out of die windows and pointed 
to a bushy mango-tree in a rice-fie Id nearby . On the tree was a bird, 
luminiferous in the moonlight. It Hew screeching twiy as Picantm 
fired a charge of shot in its direction, and the women were reassured. 

Well, not so many years ago when I was staying in an out-of-the- 
way part of Sardinia—and most parts of Sardinia are out-of-the-way 
—I was draWTi out of the house one moonlit night by the howls of 
two of die little semng-imids-. who, having stayed rather later than 
usual tn the kitchen, would not cross the two hundred yards or so 
of path to their quarters until I lutd fired into same bushes and chased 
the ghost who was lurking there and gibbering at them, 
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And there are not only the sprits, ghosts and demons themselves* 
hut Lhere are also their servants in human shape, there are ^otceresscs 
and there are witches* and these last can, and do, change themselves 
into tapeworms, gnawing at your guts until you die, so the moment 
that you must know that you have a witch-tapeworm inside you, you 
must send for the wise man,, who will pinch and prick you until the 
bewitched tapeworm crawls out in fear. There are also what arc 
known as hereditary or innocent witches, poor women who have not 
acquired but have only inherited their dread arts; such innocents 
can be cured, it seems, and are more to be pitied than reviled. 

But there was no quarter shown to wizards. If a man was marked 
as a wizard he must emigrate or be slain. And we may take it that 
in a rather 'primitive 1 and static and isolated community * a Vizard" 
was often no more than a queer fellow who thought for himself and 
did not like the way of life of the majority, had different tastes in 
meat and drink i did not care for spans, dances and festivals, possibly 
was sexually aberrant, in fact the sort of scoundrel who must be 
suppressed if society is to be kept decent and reasonably conservative. 
In some communities such deviant members are more lucky and 
arc straightway hailed as shamans or medicine-mem But the Laotians 
just did not like wizards it all Before the French got to interfering 
with good old customs, there was an ordeal for wizards and their 
accusers. Two pots of boding coconut od were set up. Into one pot 
went die sorcerer and into the other his denouncer. Whoever got 
out of his pot first was cracked over the head and disposed of. 

So, underneath all the easy-going,, good nature of the Laotians 
lie, when the conventions are outraged, -some definite reactions of a 
rather violent kind* One wonders what has happened to these 
reactions now that they cannot he released in a right and proper and 
traditional way. For. if we can say that the Laotians have little or 
no religion, in the sense of a way of life or a moral discipline, they 
are Med and informed with beliefs. 

On the -surface, as you see the face of the kind on coming up 
fram Cambodia, the framework of Little Vehicle Buddhism looks 
much die same as in the land of the Khmcrs* There are the saffron - 
robes, but the bonzes are sturdier and less composed than in Cam- 
bodus* When the monks do their rounds with their begging-bo wJs* 
the holy men do not hesitate to look women in the face, to speak with 
them and even to touch their hands. The Laotian bonzes are not 
the Jess Laotian for being bonzes, and by no means nil of them 
observe strictly the precepts of their Order. In fact, some of them are 
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a little loose of conduct. Again, the Buddhist hierarchy in the Laos 
is almost more sacerdotal than monastic, and, in the public estima¬ 
tion. the bonze is more or less of a priest, that is, a man performing 
efficacious and quasi -magical ceremonies. There arc temple-schools, 
in Cambodia, Siam and Buraia. In these schools the male popula¬ 
tion learns to read and write in the complicated Laotian script that is 
rather derived from Siamese than from Cambodian. The same moral 
obligations arc supposed to constrain the monks. The offerings at the 
pagoda services are just fragrant frangipani flowers, candles and 
iaccuse. There is no such divergence from Little Vehicle practice as 
'vault! make of Laotian Buddhism a new religion such as is the 
Lamaism of Tiber. But everything is a link- distorted, vague, misty, 
if we will. The alien religion is subjected to a strong push from 
beneath and is transmuted by an all-pervading atmosphere of 
nonchalance and good humour. . . , 

You have only to watch one of the popular festivals and it is 
difficult to spend only a few days in the Laos without living a 
Laotian feast-day. Take the Bonn Damn Ha, that is the New Year 
festival, and also that of the Little Oath {of allegiance that is). The 
festivities are held at the beginning of April, thus at the time of year 
when the days are hottest and the nights most suave. 

In every village there will be a process ton headed by youths 
bearing branches of flowers. Then will come two files of men earn ing 
the sacred umbrellas. Afterwards six or eight men bearing upon their 
shoulders a palanquin, in which sits the chief of the local pagoda. 
The monks and their acolytes holding urns full of flowers and jars 
filled with lust nil water, bring up the rear. So far, so good, U all 
seems an orderly and decent religious procession. 

But as the cortege advances, the women on either side of the way 
throw buckets of water on the processionists, while the girls pelt 
them with mud. When the cartigt has reached the pagoda, the whole 
people stand round joining in die antiphonics of praise sun^ in 
honour of the Blessed One and then fall back in a circle to vratch the 
dances. 

And these dances are not at all Buddhist. There are three main 
performers. There is the dragon Sing, and there is the Ngo Glint, 
and then there b the Pcu Gneu. These two last represent 'ancestor' 
spirits and their impersonators wear curious masks and their bodies 
are covered with beasts' skins. The wooden masks are black and 
swathed in streaming hair which twirls as tint dance moves on. 
Pou Gneu has a pumpkin-like face with a huge toothy, grinning 
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mouth such as you may ree in a Hallowe'en goblin* And the ancestors* 
ghosts come back to plague men in animal guise. And masked men, 
robed in beasts 1 skins, we know, figured in magic ceremonies 
of later Old Stone Age men in Europe twenty-five thousand 
years aga¬ 
in May is tho Feast of Fireworks, that begins with a decorous 
temple service and then, after nightfall the big drums start to 
throb- All night long men hammer at the buffalo-hide tambours, 
breaking off only to make the rounds of the village where, at each 
house, they drink rice-alcohol. and so the firework Festival goes on, 
with rockets whizzing in the sky and the ha$$ drums rumbling, 
a holiday of drunkenness and gaiety prolonged fur three whole 
days. 

The Festival of the Great Waters, in July, is nut unlike that in 
Cambodia, but more spontaneous and fairy-like. Then there is the 
Cake Feast in October and then at the Hunter's Moon, the Festival 
of the Great Oath. 

These are some of the official court festivals in the realm of 
Luang-Piabang, but the local, village feasts are more revealing of the 
Laotian as he is. The Courts of Love, singing all night lung* and the 
funerals, for the fane mb in the Laos are gay ceremonies. When a man 
dies his body is covered in perfume-soaked sawdust piled into a 
hardwood coffin—the Laos is a land of tine, hard-grained woods— 
and the whole is placed upon a catafalque near the house. The bier 
is watched day and night fay youths and maidens who sing songs, 
improvise poems T crack jokes* make love, and play musical instru¬ 
ments. while, from time to time* but not too often, the Buddhist 
monk* come and read surras of the Good Law. Cremation b not so 
strictly observed as in Cambodia, but most bodies are burned, at 
least in the towns and larger villages- After the incineration comes the 
Feast of the Appeasement of the Spirits. A covered altar is set up 
nor the dead man 1 * house, and on the altar are offerings to the manes 
or ghosts, offerings of frangipani flowers, of nee. of betel of alcohol 
and of swords. And all night long* the women dance archaic-sounding, 
rhythmic measures to the tunes strummed out by an orchestra. And 
although Laotian music lias borrowed from Siam and from Cambodia, 
and although, despite the borrowings it passes for one of the less 
rich of all oriental modes, the Laotian orchestra on furnish a poig* 
ttam and e* oratory woof for a web of dreams. 

And so the time slips by, each moon of seven nights, each month 
of four moon*, each year of twelve months, each cycle of twelve 
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years* each era of twelve cycles* and then no more time-count, you 
begin again at the beginning. In the Laos you can perhaps gee a 
glimpse of what is meant by some of the more recent parables and 
metaphors of the physicists when they are trying to nuke our dull 
senses realize just what time ts, or is not. 

And die Laotians like to laugh, that is to say that they like to 
enjoy die circumstances which move them to mirth and then they 
like to go on laughing because laughing make* them, as all of m, 
feel happy. That is the train of action. Something incongruous 
brings Laughter as commentary* as refuge from confusion, as a means 
of self-promotion, and once ive laugh, wc laugh more. Laughter to 
produce a state. And, if it h incongruity which moves us most to 
laugh, then those are most happy who live in a society full of 
conventions whose breach b ridiculous, provided, of course, 
that such a breach U not such a sin, such a crime and such a 
misdemeanour that laughter outlaws us. The Laotian has plenty 
of conventions, but he feels they are made to be breached. 
Ilappy people. 

The Laotian j* cheerful and serene and contented, perhaps from 
some strange physiology of fab glands, of his bodily make-up and of 
hb environment, or of all of these, but he is mo?t of all happy because 
he has but few needs, Hb bamboo house tin stumpy piles costs nothing 
to make. He has no furniture, no chairs, no tables. He sleeps on a 
mar. There may be a few bowls in his hut; but most of the meal is 
served on palm-leaves. His food is simple—rice, salt fish in brine* 
raw pork chopped up and smothered in a pungent, aromatic sauce, 
cakes of rice and bananas (and delicious they are), and he cals 
iguanas, alligator's eggs and red ants, 

When he b not swigging lm ¥ or rice-alcohtil, he drink* water and 
ti*G3 lea — Laoibn tea is poor stuff—as we did until a few genera lions 
ago* as medicine. The men and the women both smoke and often 
they smoke pan, a sort of hemp, not unlike the Moroccan ki/ f but 
the Laotians mix their pan with tobacco. And everyone chews 
betel. 

The Laotians' ideal in life is to chew betel* to drink rice-alcohoh 
to make love and to sleep—they art very good sleepers. Their 
economy is still half pre-agpcultural, hunting and fishing afford food 
and amusement, and amusement* of course, because men are not 
wholly dependent upon the product of the chase. Hunting is 
only ^ sport in those communities where you don't have to hunt 
to Uvo, 
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'I he Realm of Ten Thousand Elephants 

The Kingdom of Luang-Prabang, despite its tnejisre population, 
does extend over what, in almost any other pan of the world, would 
be a great area. In addition to the province of Luang-Prabang itself, 
and that of ] louaphan, that you sec from afar rolling away in nmne 
and azure wares to your right as you fly up from Vinh, there is 
northern Pliong-SaJy marching with Chinese Yiinnan and the 
jumbled mountains of western Ton eking. In all this Phong-Saly 

re more than fifty Europeans and ft*w enough Laotians, 

h is a land of ftajidstone and red day. a fore-uste of the Yunnsm 
wonderland. It is a country of peaks and pinnacles and hills 
weathered into fantastic shapes, of mist-shrouded valleys and of 
mountains, for the most pan, stripped, as in China' of their 
orests. For Phong-Saly is a region of a hundred peoples, manv 
of whom burn the vegetation to sow their hardy crops. A region of a 
hundred peoples, immigrants from the north like the Thais them¬ 
selves, of the tall and graceful Lu t of the Pbu Noi, of the Mco. 

road-faced and cheerful, whose women wear immense turbans 
rolled and rolled and twisted to inverted cones, of tribes half-naked, 
of tribes gorgeously robed in complicated fashions, of the A Kha 
irom \unmn, a people whose jingling, bold-eyed women induce 
some fanciful Frenchmen to call ihem the gypsies of Indo-China* 
And then there are the Kha Kh.mit, negroid, dark and squat, without 
doubt an ancient stock showing something of that pre-Indonesian 
type once spread far and wide in all Indo-Chma. And each group 
lVes isolated from its neighbours by language, customs and toditinn 
and even by style of architecture. One would hardly think that such 
variety could be displayed in setting up a bamboo hut. If Phong-5alv 
were to be explored areh^ologicaUy and checked by ethnologists, we 
should, doubtless, obtain a mas* of information throwing light on 
the dark subject of immigration to and emigration from indo-China 
m the near and in the remote past, far the passage-way of immigrants 
musL ever have been through the hills and down the’ valleys leading 
from south-western China. Farther west, the great mountain mass 
blocks progress. 

There a a relatively small area known as the Hant-Mdhtm 
wedged m between Luang-Prabang, China, ftlnm and Siam, but 
ihcHaut-Mikortg is no part of the Realm of Ten Thousand Elephants 
and IS directly administered by the French, who gained their footme 

nt ?“ U f tio “' L “ J manoeuvring b=™*n 

I ran.c and Bnlntn m the eighties end 'nineties of the lest century. 
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The capital of the H&d-ftUkong, flan-Houet-Sai, on the left bank of 
the Mekong, h Ml of immigrant Burmans* 

Lttiing-PtatMnig 

The artery of the realm h the Mekong and the veins its tribu¬ 
taries, On the banks of the breams the Laori3ns have their villages 
and towns. As yon circle down towards a hidden airfield* the coimtrv 
seems blue-veined in green until, as you Josl- height, the blue veins 
appear hemmed with yellow* the banks of alluvial soil where alone 
of all ihdr spacious realm the Laotians will live. And around you is 
a brightness of hue and of colour which 3rc hardly of the tropic*. 
The air b warm but it in not damp. The encircling mountains are 
sharp of outline, yet $oft in their mass. And they are all shades of 
blue, just as are the crystalline serrated ridges of the Arummesc 
Chain, as you see it from the eastwhen climbing up and over the range 
on your way westward, But these Laotian mountains are not cliffs, 
they are magnified downs and they are bathed in western light, not 
stark in the piercing radiance of the cast. 

And such it the influence of prejudice or prepossession that you 
find yourself murmuring, well, yes* this is the natural frontier 
between east and west, it is nor a: all astonishing that here we 
discover the last legacies of India* we shall understand it all better. 
Yet there was* for ages* a flourishing, Indian-patterned civilization 
installed and rooted into the glittering rivieia of what is now die 
southern Annamcse coast bordering on the China Sea, But the 
realm of (he Chains has long since faded quite away and we cannot 
picture to ourselves the atmosphere and the background of its 
people and its rulers* 

Luang-Prabang is on a tongue of land between the mighty 
Mekong and its affluent the Nam Khun, and the town b buik 
around die Phy St or Holy Mountain, another and much more 
magnified plmom such as you liavc at Phnompenh. When you get 
to Ltiang-Prabang t the first thing to do is to make for the Residence 
and announce your arrival, which is well known anyway, but I just 
passed in with the boys and no questions asked. Evidently there was 
to be no dash of authority over my modest person* In any case, os 
there are only about fifty Europeans in the whole province of Luang- 
Prtfbang, it is no great task in keep a tab on them. 

1 cannot pretend to talk with much experience of the Laos, for 
I did not smy long enough in the country' to receive more than 
impressions, and it may be that had I stayed longer, my impressions 
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would not be so vivid, neither would this half-hidden paradise have 
seemed so paradisial. It would be exciting to explore those deep, 
jade-gretn valleys you spied from the air, to paddle up the winding 
rivers swirling between flat hanks dotted here and there with palms, 
to stumble across the frail bridges perched on X-shaped piles. I did 
not even get up to the Fak-Hou grottoes only about sixteen miles 
(or a day’s canoe trip, so strong is the current) upstream from 
Luang-Prabang. These caves gouged in the face of high cliffs over¬ 
hanging the river are full of Buddha statues, among which yau may 
trace, they say, the evolution of the peculiar and fascinating stylistic 
Laotian statuary-convention of to-day. And these grottoes, if they 
have not been cleared of all their natural fillings, might yield some 
capital evidence of earlier men’s residence in this matrix of peoples. 

A few miles after Fak-Hou is the mouth of the Nam Hou, from 
whose upper retches and from the banks of its tributary, the Nam 
Pak, comes the finest anti most prized benzoin in the world. This is 
the incense that is not much used in the Farthest East, but still is 
shipped down to Bangkok whence it reaches Europe as 'Siamese 
benzoin.' In tile olden days, at least, the bulk of this precious 
perfume was sold into Russia for use in the ceremonies of the 
Orthodox Church. During the First World War, we British, as 
guardians of the blockade and as masters of the sea-route to the East, 
had to give a high priority to shipments of benzoin into Russia. And, 
of course, quasi-magical substances have ever been as potent as more 
immediately useful out*. What would the faithful have experienced 
in Old Russia list! their nostrils suddenly been startled with the 
odour of frankincense or just the vulgar main of the Norwegian 
Christmas tree? Probably the faithful have, in the last few years, got 
accustomed to substitutes, though I have been told that the Soviet 
Government still authorizes the import of Laotian benzoin. Church 
and State. 

In the kingdom of Luang-Prabang there is no doubt that Little 
Vehicle is the state religion. We have seen how royally and respect¬ 
fully, HAL King Sisavanp Vong received the Venerable Narada and 
his slip of the sacred Bodhi Tree. And the efforts of the French 
administration to purge the practice and refiurm the discipline of the 
monks was mildly successful in the Laos though nut so obvious as in 
Cambodia. Still, the Laotians are difficult to coerce. Most of the 
Laotian pigoiks arc a mass of jumbled ruin. Others are in sore straits. 
Still, there an abundance of temples in Luang-Prabang itself. 
The sixteenth-century That-Luopg has been restored, as has the old 
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Royal Pagoda. There is the ruined Vat-Manorom* built it is said* in 
1372 to shelter a colossal statue of the Buddha, of which only the 
bust and head have survived. And there is the Pagoda of the Crystal 
Statue, which statue was carried off in 1S37 by ^ Siamese to 
Bangkok. Any criminal who reached the Temple nf the Crystal 
Statue could claim absolute asylum—in ihc olden days—but now 
the building is breached. And there arc many more, temples and 
stupas. 

The That, or Laotian stupa* is as imposing in size as the turf, or 
temple. Sometimes, but rarely, the that is just a donur, like the stupa* 
of Ceylon* then, again* it may be bdl-shaped as in Siam and Burma, 
hut the peculiar Laotian form i$ bulbous and elongated into a sort 
of spire which, however* shows a peculiar section, ridged m four 
comers and bulbous between them- This shifting outline lends 
a pleasingly impermanent air to the pinnacles jutting up above the 
feathery frond® of the garden-city. So, despite botching in the 
Siamese taste, and manifest foreign influence* the Luang-Pmbang 
pagodas with those of the Tran-nhili province, have retained much 
of their archaic character. But although there may be buildings in 
ancient style there arc 110 very ancient mo numerics. The oldest still 
in use cannot date farther back than 1500, 

The plan of the viharas w or temples, is similar io that of the 
Cambodian, The familiar fig-tree spreads its glistering leaves over the 
sacred enclosure. But the architecture is quite different. Gone art 
the twisting, twining eaves* the fragile, delicate fretwork of the 
modem Khmcrs. Here the temples arc rcctangukr and whitewashed- 
over brick. The roofs are high and deep and drop far down, giving 
the whole structure a queer!y Oceanian or South Seas appearance. 
Within, tlte walk are richly frescoed with floral arabesques and 
geometrical designs on a red background. 1 he doors and shutters 
are adorned with presentments of gianls, glflldaa. pntycephaloua 
serpents and the phantasies of Indian legend- A rich, and often 
lavish* display of enamelled lead-work, gilded stucco and panelling 
inlai fl with chips of looking-glass, does not detract from 4 general 
appearance of elegance and strangene®!, due not a little to the 
curious Laotian convention of battened openings \\ in daws and 
doors all have sides converging from base to top and even the pillars 
and columns taper. Here must be some lasting tradition of wooden- 
hut architecture still preserved intact by more primitive peoples ot 
indo-China and Indonesia. 

It seems that in the olden days* when the Laos lands were rich 
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in gold, the temples were sheathed in gold sheets $o dial the 
sanctuaries seemed pre-dous reliquaries. 

And, within, at the far end, in the lialf-gloom you will see a 
great image of the Buddha, often of lacquered and gilded brick, 
an image quite different from the representations of the Blessed One 
in any land or at any time for the last two thousand years. 'Lhe narrow 
long face, the jutting aquiline nose, reminding you sometimes of the 
curves you see on masks from the Sepik region of New Guinea, the 
daemonic expression, the short head (the Laotians themselves are 
predominantly short-headed), the visage all features and expression 
and almost no face Von are a long way from any other interpretation 
of the HeUetustk Inspired Buddha image. Here, in the Laos, you 
haw a South Seas Buddha, a Buddlia assured indeed but active and 
not contemplative. As you look at him you are inclined to think that 
The Ivorians may not be so simple a people as they seem. 

And then you go out into the shapeless streets of straw huts and 
tall trees, of a European-style house here and ihere, of spires and 
steep roofs, of a brand-new royal pakoe p of bamboo huts oil piles 
with three compartments, two for the public and One sacred to the 
family, and all the movement of colour. 

There stroll by the Laodan girls, lazily self-possessed and 
free-seeming, and, if it is a feasi day. gaudy with satin and velvet and 
gold and sifter thread and innumerable bangles and necklaces, 
Slung over ihdr shoulders is not only the yellow scarf but the black 

and gold lacquer niceumre containing the beiel-chcwing outfit_ 

scissors, time-pot, nuts and tube for the wax you smear on your lip* 
so they may not be seared with the astringent juice,,,, 

Laotian women seem never to have been parked and compressed 
into any $ort of seclusion. Divorce is easy and a manner of seeking it 
was most charmingly civilized. If a husband had reason to think that 
his wife did not like him, he placed flowers upon her pillow, [f she 
could still tolerate him, or if she had not any new plans, then she left 
the flower* untouched for three days. If she desired to get rid of her 
nun, she threw the flowers away, whereupon he walked out and 
got a divorce. . . * 

And at the Love Courts, the phouioo and the phoubao the girls and 
the boys are free and equal, at least as fat as the conventions rule. 

But I do not know how fast all the life of lids paradise may be 
dianging. It seems that the French expeditionary force is chang¬ 
ing all the wap of Indo-Chma, Most of the soldiers are. of 
course, in the toown oe lands where, in rr^g, fighting was still 
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burbling, here anti there, through oat the countryside of the three 
countries of Cocliin-Ctuna r Annsm and Toughing, But forces are kept 
also in Cambodia and the Laos. In 1946* five thousand half-castes 
were bom. In 1947, it is said, over one hundred thousand, and not a 
few of these in the l^ios. These children will remain with their 
mothers* they will, most of them, he brought up as Cambodians, as 
Laotians or as Annamcse, but many of them will not be Cambodians, 
Laotians or Annamese in their physical adaptability* however fully 
they 1 may be absorbed culturally. The peoples of Indo-China have* 
for long agt$ t become adapted to the environment in which they 
live. The wholesale grafting of new stocks upon the old will inevitably 
result in the production of a population many of whom will support 
ill, the climate and the environment into which they were born. 
How many of us throughout the world are realty unsuited to the 
climate in which we have to exist? 

Domi the Mother of Waters 

From Luang-Prabaiig you am drop down the river by motor- 
launch in two or three days and watch the skilled watermen in their 
dug-outs punting or paddling through the treacherous reaches of the 
river. On your right bank is a chain of steep cliffs, or of slopes dotted 
with great grov boulders showing through the trees, or a pain* the 
ravined red soil is shabbily patched with sparse forest. Eastwards the 
mountains slope down to the Vientiane plain and cover & wild region, 
almost uninhabited* save by elephant and of the jungle. 

Nowhere in the is the big-game shooting as good or as 

exciting as in Cambodia nr in Anmm* It is forbidden throughout 
the Laos to shoot elephant except in self-defence and the rhinoceros 
ifl'as rare as in any other parr of Indo-China. The Chinese have, for 
centuries past* imported vast quantities of rhinoceros horn for 
medicine and for carving into those rhinoceros horn cups now so 
sought after bv collectors. No cups have been fashioned now for a 
century or more and, indeed, many are broken up and ground down 
to supply the demand fpf tonics* aphrodisiacs and antidotes among 
the Chinese, Bui in Moubnt’s time, nos a century ago, rhinoceros 
was fairly common in all the region ibetween the Making and the 
Ann am Range, and the old traveller whose IkhI} lies buried in ihc 
juncle nut far from Lumg-Rrabang, tells a vivid tale of bis hunting: 

*We were eight mcn r all armed with guns. Mine was fitted with a 
sharp bayonet. The I-notions curried only iron javelirt-bUdes 
mounted on strong bamboo sticks, but their chief had a long* sharp 
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sword, not heavy, but very stipple and almost unbreakable. After 
about two miles march through the forest, we heard the branches 
crackle and the dry leaves rustle. Motioning us to slow down and to 
hold ourselves ready, the chief strode forward. Soon we heard a 
piercing cry. It was the chiefs signal that the beast was not far off. 
Then the chief began striking two bamboo rods together while his 
men shouted so as to force the rhinoceros from his lair. A few minutes 
later, the animal, furious at being disturbed in his retreat, came 
straight at us. He was a very Luge male. With no sign of fear, hut 
as joyful as though he were sure; of his victory, the intrepid hunter 
advanced towards the monster and, with poised lance defiant, 
awaited the onrush. The animal charged straight forwards, his mouth 
wide open and alternately raising and lowering his head. Just as he 
came within range, the man flung his javelin, from a distance of 
about five feet, into the beast'* mouth. Then, he left the weapon 
in place and walked back to us. We remained at a respectful distance 
in order to watch the rhinoceros’s death-agony without danger to 
ourselves. He gave out the most terrifying roars and rolled on his 
back in dreadful convulsions while our men shouted for joy. A few 
minutes later, as the beast was vomiting streams of blood, we were 
able to approach him. 1 then shook hands with the chief and com¬ 
plimented him upon his skill and courage. He replied that 1 alone 
liad the right to finish off the quarry and this I did by ramming my 
long bayonet into its throat. The chief, having jerked his javelin 
from out flic body of Behemoth, offered the weapon to me and 
asked me to accept it as a souvenir, 1 gave him in exchange a magnifi¬ 
cent European dagger.* 

Note the tone of the story in the real, good old tradition of the 
white man and the faithful native. It is more than probable that 
the chief had fortified himself with some powerful magic, since he 
was so sure of himself and of Ids victory. Well, maybe his aim was 
adjusted and his nerve steeled by the magic, Words'can do all sons 
of curious things; raise our adrenalin content... . 

The Moon City 

Vientiane strings along the left bank of the Mekong and it faces 
almost due south over the expanse of eastern Siam’s great bulge. 
Vientiane is quite a large place and has grown from 1900, when it 
was refounded, into a town of over 10,000 inhabitants, with a 
Government-owned bungalow and two rather modest hotels In 
the L pper Laos, as j rule, there are no Isolds at all, y OU either camp 
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out or put up in a sola where you can get eggs. chickens, rice and 
fuel very cheap. In the olden dap, at least, before the last war, you 
could get by in the Laos very comfortably for ten shillings a day. 
The Moon City was once a town of sanctuaries and held, they 
say* over eighty pagodas, but there are now only twenty-four* most 
of which are in ruins. The place was thoroughly sacked by the 
Siamese tn 1827. The Sisaket pagoda has been more or less restored* 
and here take place twice a year die ceremonies of the Great and of 
the Little Oath, this time to the prevailing government in France 
and not to the Lord of the Elephants and the Umbrella, The Phra- 
Keo Pagoda or Temple of the Emerald Buddha* is, by tradition, 
supposed to have been founded in A.O. 814^ but it wns razed by the 
Siamese and the Emerald Buddha was carried off to Bangkok where 
it may still be admired in its gorgeous temple. Needless to say; the 
Emerald Buddha ts not carved out of emerald. It is fashioned in 
green jasper and is undoubtedly of Laotian workmanship, for the 
image, a$ you can behold it in tiu- Siamese capital, has a most 
Laotian face, vehement, cunning and. it may be, lecherous. 

The sight of Vientiane to-day is the Thot*Luong. This large 
stupa is some mile and a half outside the city and is set in a palm 
grove, The buildings seem 10 dare from about 1567 and were put up 
to shelter a relic of the Buddha. The sanctuary was spared by the 
Siamese. However* in 1874, the Chinese Yunnan bud-pirates, who 
feared neither God nor man, plundered and ravaged the shrine. It 
was botched up unskilfully, but, a few years ago, was restored to its 
pristine appearance through the efforts of the fitab Franfam 
ttExtr&rw- Orfarf. The stupa not only shows the curious bulbous 
spire we noted at Luang-Pm hang; but the whole place is uncommonly 
complicated in plan. It is surrounded by a cloister in the Siamese 
mode and the stupa itself rises from a series of rectangular terraces 
set round with numerous pinnacles joined together by an arcade. 
The photograph in this book gives 0 good idea of the 'Flint-Luong as 
it appears to-day. 

Some of the Vientiane and the Ltiang-Frabang temples still 
contain a number of bronzes, mostly of the Buddha, scaled, upright 
or reclining. These figures, which have only just begun to appear in 
the European market, are already rather keenly sought after and 
soon may become quite rare. The Laotian bronzes show a high 
degree of stylization. The long fingers are as supple as tendrils, 
while the feet are harsh and squared as though hacked out with a 
hatchet r The chest is taut and rounded, the waist exceedingly 
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slender. The heads and laces are of the same style as those of the 
stone or lacquer images we saw at Luang-Prabang. Under the 
curved nose, the thick Ups are pursed up into a rat Iter disdainful 
pout, which in some statues takes on what must be called a leer. 
From the topknot flares up a hurst of flames conventionalized $q as 
to resemble a budding daffodil . , , all rather super-realist. 1 


The Lower Laos 


The Lower Laos is, essentially, the slopes and plateaus making 
up the steps leading to the ridge of the Anaam Chain which falls as 
cliffs to the shores of die China. Sea. The Laotians have pushed down 
the Mekong valley and up the shores of same of its tributaries. But 
even in the Mekong Valley the population is sparse. Thakhek, 
Savannukhct and Pakse arc just over-grown villages strung along a 
stream whose navigation becomes, increasingly difficult, until at 
Khong and the Cambodian frontier the cataracts bar all passage, 
since the range of the Dangrek Hills, which borders northern 
Cambodia as a line of cliffs, often* a wall over which the great river's 
waters pour and seethe. Miniature mountains, sharp, jagged and 
steely, rise from the froth, and as you look at them, so violent is 
commotion around, that you lose their proportion and seem to be 
gazing from a height upon some of those barren, inhospitable islands 
fringing the Scandinavian shore, 'l ire red waters of the Mekong, so 
sleepy and so slow, a few miles up, now boil into white steam and 
you realize why the upper reaches of the river have so long preserved 
their integrity. 

Laotian settlements, it is true, stretch down as far as fstung- 
Treng right into Cambodia, where the thin forest is always the same, 
though bursting here and there into richer vegetation. But the 
Laotians keep close to the main stream, and Cambodian influence 
does not cease to grow at the expense of Laotian among the ‘savage* 
peoples off the Mekong's highway. 

So now wc can take leave, as the travelogue commentators sav, 
of the Laos, after a short glimpse at its curiosities. The French 
writers and the French propagandists when referring to the Lao* 
never fail to tell us of its marvellous resources, so ‘undeveloped ' 
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‘Development' itis to be tin future of the Land of the Laos, get out 
the tin, the coal, the hard woods, the copper and God knows what, 
make tbs Laotians sweat, import Labour, bring in, with labour, sull 
more Chinese sharp-dealer* and still more Anmmcsc shysters, dig 
out the hills and hack down the woods. Cut the country up uith 
roads, open it up. to what end? There are already more than 
2,500,000,000 human beings on inis earth, most of them sickly , 
undernourished and unhappy-. Much of Ltido-China and nearly all 
of the Laos are regions of small population and, in general, lather 
contented populations. The only obvious misery is among the 
sprawling, spawning millions 1 , of Annamese on the deltas to the east. 
'Hie Laotians and the tribesmen to their north are among the most 
contented people on this earth. They would not be contented long 
if their country were ‘developed’ and 'opened up* Until 1 93 ^' ! 
looked as though nothing could save these peoples hum the blessings 
of the foreman, the boss, the workshop and the mine. Mow, all 
European over lordship in eastern Asia has suffered a set-buck. 
We arc out of Burma, the French maintain a precarious foothold an 
indo-China. France—like Britain—is in parlous financial straits- 
No. there is not going to be much ‘development for some time to 
come except that furthered by a motley horde of soldiery stationed 
on the country-.. • 


The Angkor Road 

The villages slip by. Groves with a few houses. Sometimes there 
L* a larger settlement. A marker. Pile houses. The bungalow of a 
Cambodian official. Wooden shacks, godowns, shops, Chinese and 
Annamcse market gardens. Stalls set with sticky cakes covered with 
Hies. There is. always something dusty- and musty wherever the 
Annamesc and Chinese settle. 

For a long time there will be no other vehicle but your own upon 
the road and, indeed, you hardly ever see a private car, but some¬ 
times you are caught in a whirl of bicycle-tractors, task and Chinese 
buses.'glaring ted or brilliant blue, stinking, roaring, spluttering and 
crammed to the gunwales with a motley crowd daubed here and there 
with saffron yellow. The Chinese have little or no idea of keeping 
anv piece of machinery in order even if it is their ow it, ■ ■ ■ 

And with flivver, more and more ousting bullock-cart, have come 
the concrete buildings along the highways. 1 he Chinese are die 
cement trafficker* and they care not at all what blight they sprinkle 
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over tiie bud. I have seen a cement and ttueeo Charlie Chaplin 
outside a Buddhist temple and some of the modem monastery 
buildings vie in horror with the abominations the Buddhists of 
Ceylon have raised with British best cement at Anuradhapura and 
Kandy, 

A distinguished old gentleman said to me in western China just 
before the war* 'I suppose you will end by infecting us aU with the 
poison of patriotism* . - . well. Western influence is successfully 
destroying Chinese taste and infecting the Chinese with some 
additional vices even they had not acquired. 

Monks, Ghosts and Cvtzkerds 

Cambodia, it has l>een welt said, is a country of monks, of ghosts 
and of cowherds* If the highroad is often monotonous and dull, turn 
aside from it for a few hundred yards and the centuries will drop 
from you. 

Before you will he a seme from the bas-reliefs of Angkor—flu** 
of the Bay on or Angkor Vat which we ahall soon see. In bush villages 
I have come across the same canoes, the same country cans, the 
same curved sickles, the same potter's wheels* the same musicians 1 
instruments, the same sorcerers even, as are portrayed on the waifs 
of the Khmer temples. The zebus shuffle along between sharply 
upturned and curving poles * . . and then surprisingly at every sola 
(or public rest-pavilion) the aerial fretwork, the curved carvings 
recall the back-beards of Dyak houses in Borneo, of proto- 
historic Irish and Danish sculpture * * . and the whole sola is 
improbably* impossibly, like the medieval wooden churches of 
Norway* * , . 

Far-reaching calm fields and rice-lawns. 

The clicking of the loom. 

The swishing crackle of the sugar-pal m p $ leaves. The rapid 
patter of the children's naked feet as they run after eatde. 

The cackle of the boya and girls fishing for minnows in the 
paddy-field*. 

In the tm*g 7 the fertile low-lying wet lands, with the 
sugar-palms anil the rice, are the lotuses whose seeds seem unripe 
almonds . „ _ 

At night, you may get a glimpse through the wide-open doors of 
candles, of offerings to the Spirits of Food, the peasants' etermi 
gods P * . while the village sugnr Indicates how the newly-married 
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couple should go fortii at dawn and receive ihz mystical blessing of 
the dawn's fim taya rT , P 

And. os niglu falls, come the chanted litanies from the temple. 
And will-o'-tile-wisp lights dangling, bobbing and dancing in 
the dark. 

The abbot of the neighbouring mensstety will come and visit 
you. Monks and nuns are all inquisitive. Once when i was bogged 
in the remote recesses of Bessarabia, an abbess did fifteen miles in 
her sledge to come and get me out and to invite me to spend the night 
in her con vent-fortress. 

The abbot will come and visit you* but he will not eat with you. 
nor may you eat with him r i hough „ if he likes you enough to let you 
into his monastery, you msy watch him* shaved, ye How-robed, right 
shoulder and arm bare and cross-legged like a Buddlia-image* slowly 
eating his rice and frugal meal from off the ground, since no monk, 
be lie youngest novice or powerful patriarch, must cat from a table. 
Before the abbot, on hia mat, will be a teapot and plates piled high 
with raw fruit and vegetables, lie wears no badge of rank, lib 
costume is the same as that of all monks. The beggar's yellow robe. 
An acolyte will be crouched in the comer; Around the white 
room will he a few of those neutral, geometrical-patterned objects 
allowed by the cult. Fans shaped as a gigantic fig-leaf and adorned 
with a design of superimposed squares so slewed os to form id outline 
an octagon enclosing a circle. 

No gorgeousness. No exuberance. None of the majestic magnifi* 
cence of Northern Buddhism. Silks and splendid robes and imposing 
ceremony in noble sanctuaries, , . . 

But if they let you into one of the larger temples at service-time, 
the scene can he impressive enough. . . * 

The yellow-robed monks upon their mars, ibe abbot in his 
golden pulpit shaped as a backless throne. He is perched high above 
hia monks „ . . the low chanting in Pali, the calm, the inevitability, 
the w hole picture, in tones of yellows and gold and gilt, «lull t gleam ^ 
ing, merging into the shadows as the glimmering pool ripples away 
to the shade. * * , 

If you get on really friendly terms with an abbot, and the 
Cambodian, for all his seeming dullness and gentleness. is acute 
enough to sense what sort of pink men he has ta deal with, if an 
abbot thinks you worthy, you may be invited to an ordination 
ceremony, And, it is far better to bt invited by the Cambodians 
themselves than to be imposed upon them by the local French 
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administrator. . . really one of the most boring thing? in life ts to be 
classed, by people you rather like, into a category of people you 
ratter dislike, but with whom you are eternally and irrevocably 
identified. . ,, 

L ame, enfm % tut ct fait? { 

*4 trouve ses dfmeurcs. 

Paul ValAky. 

Few thin gs in the West surprise and. indeed, amuse, the 
Chinese more than the deference paid in countries to the 

salaried ministers of organised religion. Few tiling? in our social 
pkn art; more agreeable to the Indian or more comprehensible to 
dir Little Vehicle Buddhist, be he Sinhalese, Butman., Siamese or 
Camhodinn 

Little Vehicle Buddhism has no priesthood, but the communities 
of monks form a powerful impmtm in miperio. In Cambodia there are 
not less than three thousand monasteries for leas than three million 
people. And these monasteries house some sixty thousand profes¬ 
sional monks. If we reckon those who assume ihc yellow robe fur 
relatively short periods there must be r at any given moment, about 
a hundred thousand, or even more, ecclesiastics in the country . 1 

For Little Vehicle Bhtiddistn it i monkish thing and in the laud? 
of its sway nearly all the men spend some part of thdr lives—*ir may 
be for only a few days, it may be for many months—:i? monks. And 
the custom had, at least, one excellent result. Long before the arrival 
of arrogant pink men and alien overlord*, dac Buddhist peoples of 
Lrsdo-China showed a surprisingly large number of men who read 
and write. 

The Church U ft in Cambodia, divided into two groups, let us $&y 
high and low, since the differences between the two is ritual only. 
But the groups have asocial significance. The bulk of the Cambodians 
attend the services of the Mohanikoy, whereas really &man people 
go only to the Thummayrt churches, formerly pro-Siamese—and 
possibly so still. Formerly, both 'high 1 and ‘low’ were under the 
supreme authority of an 'archbishop* or head abbot of the whole 
soifgha, that is Church- But none has been appointed to succeed him 
who died in 1914 . 

1 There w bIwhh i|,ow temple *chaot* where Ctunbodian hoy* team 10 read 

S pnW C^oWkii) and to trek* Uae jamd Afttoi <at wm of rhe K^ptum. 

i BddUhiiiTn nr* liirhtly upoti the Cvnbodkn (ibou^h no\ w? ]i^htiy m upon ibr 
Lftotuin) and undex ihc Bhtddiif Yimllh the imdeityin^ antmiam u 
viublf. 
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One meets such nice people at the Tk^mmayct churches. 

The monks mingle with the people in a way member? of few 
priesthoods can or will. Every tky the yellow-robed men set forth 
carrying their begging-bowls and march in Indian file through the 
streets to gather the offerings of the faithful Each housewife wOl put 
a dab of food in the bowl. The monk receives his alms with bowed 
head (for he must not raise his eyes upon a wontan) and no expressed 
thanks. Each monk has, attached to his person, an acolyte. Some of 
these boy* in their turn become professional monks. Some go back 
to civilian life, their education ended, their edification achieved. The 
community permeates the life of the people. The monks are dis¬ 
satisfied when the faith is ignored and their influence as a consequence 
diminished. 

As, owing to rivalry between Great Britain and France, Siam 
remained the only independent state between Persia and China, the 
French were concerned from rise beginning of their protectorate over 
Cambodia to secure the country against a revival of Siamese claims 
iq overlords hi p (whether cultural or political) which had to often 
been successful!) 1 advanced in the past. 

The French were not slow tn see that in Siam the Buddhist 
clergy were the prime movers in all anii-forcign movements and 
that, tn Burma, the mass of the monks was not only resolutely ami- 
British, but was also becoming accessible to Japanese influences, 

‘["he French wisely decided that one of the best ways of combat- 
mg foreign influences among the Cambodian clergy would be to 
raise the standard of religious teaching throughout the country. 
Hence the foundation of the Pali School of the Buddhist library, of 
the Buddhist Scripture department and the like. e ITie scheme hag 
been very successful The churchmen fdl well disposed towards the 
government and the age-old alliance of Church and Court formed a 
solid pro-French front. 

The French have had, ii is true, not a link trouble in Cambodia 
flincc the collapse of Japan, but it is as nothing compared with die 
bloody mesa tn the Anrtamese lands. The mode of French control 
km been changed. A parliament has Ik ax established. French 
influence will be more discreetly exercised, but in all essentials the 
French are in Cambodia bad; w here they were before. 

Is it Lhtk Vehicle Buddhism which so smoothes and composes 
die faces of its devotees? Or did the old Rhmtrs, whom we 
can only see in stone, seem as filled with contentment as their 
descendants? 
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It may be so, the famous Khmer smik is perhaps only the 
stylization of a common expression. Ii is possible that this people is 
as they say t naturally at esse. Still, we know wltai a mw creed and a 
new religion cm do, first in moulding a people to a fresh profession 
of comportment, and then by selection in fixing thh comportment as 
a second nature. In early medieval times the Tibmra were famed 
as the most ferocious bandits, warriors and marauders of all Asia. 
Under their peculiar Law of the Buddha they have become one of 
the most peaceful of all communities, . * . 

Nevertheless, you cannot but he struck with the apparent 
happiness—or, if we cannot define luippiness, let us say absence of 
apparent tension, anxiety and worry—of the Little Vehicle Buddhist 
peoples of Indo-China (I do not know Ceylon well enough to pass 
judgment upon the Sinhalese). Nothing matters much. Nothing is 
irrevocable- Now, or in another reincarnation* until annlhibidon 
rewards the virtuous and the lucky. Buddhism is atheism p though 
often it is hard to behove it so. Buddhism is e$scnEially Indian in 
that the urge out of men to make Gods is not stilled, but the godlike 
men of Buddhism in becoming Gods cease to exist, * * , 

True joy,* wrote that expert in souls. Saint Francois de Sales, 
*0311 only come From interior peace, and this - pence itself is the gift of 
a good conscience. 1 If we look around ua in almost any western 
European (and we shall admit that most of the visages are stigmatized 
with sadness, more than malevolence, and with anxEetv, father t han 
with the baseness we might expect. 

Early Buddhism, or wliat we may call early Buddhism, though 
it was not the doctrine of the founder and of his immediate disciples, 
was a way to be followed by a select company of faithful grouped into 
communities of monks. This early Buddhism was, thus, monastic 
and its objective was the formation of errhatf. The ideal was 
inactivity and contemplation- After Buddhism had been patronized, 
fostered and promoted by the Emperor Asoka, a change set in 
Rather suddenly, about the beginning of our era, there is a t^ltt-fac£+ 
Activity, once so condemned, is admitted and regarded even m 
sanctified if performed in the service of others and purged of self- 
interest. 

The or supreme knowledge, making men superhuman and 
eventually Buddhas was held to be open to everyone, nay, everv man 
carried It in himself and had, indeed, carried from all eternity the 
potentiality of the Knowledge, The universe was conceived as 
peopled bv an infinity of Buddhas and Boddhmtvos (bring* capable 
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of becoming or on the way to becoming Buddhas) grouped around 
the Buddhas. 

Tliis is the Mahayina or Great Vehicle, so called because it was 
held by its adherents to cany along md to convey a greater number 
of creatures than did the 'Little Vehicle * 1 

The history of Buddhism in Indo-Chim is curious. The ancient 
Khmrrs were either Buddhhts or Hinduists according to the fancy 
and taste of their rulers. But the Buddhism was the Mahiyina or 
Great Vehicle of Sanskrit tradition as opposed to the Minay sirs u or 
Little Vehicle of Pfcli tradition* 

In fact,. among the Khmers Buddldsm and Brahmanism existed 
side by side. After the collapse of the Khmer Empire and die 
Siamese conquests, Khmer civilization was stilted and the resigna¬ 
tion of Hina van a spread over the land . 1 

Taking the Robe 

Three or four days before the novice or postubnc undergoes 
hi* ordination, ho must, carrying a tray upon which are three 
lighted incense-sticks and three lighted candles, pay visits to his 
family and friends He says good-bye and is congratulated. 

On the afternoon before the ordination, the postulant is entirety 
shaved, hair of the head, of the eyebrows, of the face and of the 
pubis* Then, dad in the richest robes he may possess, or can borrow, 
a silken sampot, a white scarf over his left shoulder and adorned with 
jewels, tiie future monk proceeds to the temple. He is often on 
horseback (the bridle held by u friend), and he ts sheltered by 
parasols. Other friends md relations go before Lnaring and scatter* 
ing Hewers and earning the- garb and gear of a neophyte—the 
begging-bowl, the mantle, the outer and Umer vestments, the shirt, 
the belt, the razor, the needles and cotton (for a monk must, of 
course, do ail his own sewing) the mol and the pillow. All a monk 
may use but not possess, since he may possess nothing but his own 
soul. 

- 1 ^*vtno hju mnaineti the (jje#* reservoir of Little Vehicle BmLdhiun. The 
“hod war culturally Fink* J with northern Indu from the (ini century a_c. to the 
century *-tt Then, sikiJcnJy, we du not kniju- why the culture-oonMct 
&Wi$U3w IG jouthem IculiiL There u-as a marked drflfi in iirttsfis nchiftfiTlffi and 
ihe fvr'fl- pe.ik m Cevl^n was niched 3rin£ after India, Jiiid *unk imo tlur new decline 
01 the ninth £ittd Tenth ccnlllfifl, 

Ceykoi fvin|elhtd ru iht Little Vekkk. Ijil-er iht ind ritualistic 

tcndcDci-es of ire Great Vehicle spread tram India by the founh century, 

™h n-i! tiji the m^itery. Bv th^ m'ciith century,. the Church 

■purged" and Litd* Vehicle renumed rruunphant. 

in 
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Generally a band, playing gay music, leads the procession. 

The postulant walks three times round the temple walls while 
-i mummer or a clowning musician feigns to bar the entrance. 
The postulant is playing out, in sacred drama, his own version of 
the Buddha's life. The fellow is vested as a prince and surrounded 
by ius court. 

fie is about to make the Great Renunciation. 

Within the temple, he prostrates himself before the image of the 
Blessed One to which he lights candles and incense sticks. Then he 
lakes up his seat on the ground near a tray on which are his vestments 
as a monk. There are, in the temple, a group of not less than ten 
monks. The senior in age officiates, assisted by two who play the 
pan of godfathers. The other monks are the witnesses. 

One godfather presents the postulant to the assembly while the 
other informs him qf the obligations of the religious Ufc, while 
reminding hint that the monk’s garb may not he assumed by 
parricides t monks who have been excommunicated,, madmen, 
idiots, deaf-mutes, die infirm car the impotent. 

The questions are read to the postulant. 

’Are you really a manf + 

The rules of many religions 1 require of their ministers n full 
virility—often to deity it normal pby* 

Then the postulant is asked: 

*Do you suffer from piles?'' 

Piles distract one's *n lent ion from the study of the law and, 
moreover, they render prolonged fitting painful, , . as die irreverent 
French say; cette inamrmxEii qui rend doiilmrftuc mem<r le saint-siege. 

The Commandments are read* 

The postulant's head is shaved. The yellow robe is draped about 
him and the begging-bowl is placed in his hands. 

The hot climMe, the scanty food (the monk eats but once a duy 
and never of meat), and the pressure cf opinion will keep most of the 
monks true to their vows of chastity, at least as far as heterosexual 

1 Cf. the tunmed m*4ietal practise of "■miiilng the gcndalk <4 a 
cleod P ape 'Inc trtdjikmoi phn^r prartmtMrf by ihn oominer w» wo JbxM 
rl fern# prndcnlfi , cr- ptoicham wa* held to disqualify* So,uil ab iijee 
fjfltinR mm rfw. of emw, produce in fhote who practiie it r a nuntbef of 

psychos which may be uiefu% employed for rdisEifwn end*. Bist, cssaithQjr, 
ibe prtual ifitmou^e is ** m jalerkm* » the inbeal lalx*j about whkiti we can 

m test t s&y chnr st w*» definitely not iMtahliifociJ beesuae inhad obsemd the 
ill+dfriti of CDCtuii^mlcDlu union], tvcrvihim; 'umiaual 1 ia Ibr 'p rirruti vt‘ men 
I *nd for manv who do not thmk thorroclvri m to be) the worit of wpernttnxs] 
powttt. 
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intercourse b concerned. But if, as that maleficent, cunning and 
jicme old down, Mussolini, used to say, k gink c f e it lei gimttmx, we 
know why Little Vehicle monks all appear a little dull Still, some of 
the older brethren are often perky and bright, but then either they 
have outgrown their virile needs or they have been marked out for 
preferment, and preferment has given them power, and the exercise 
of power makes old men cunning. 

Carrying his vestments on his arm, the postulant salutes the 
assembly three times and then the oflitiam, who eshons the novice 
to follow the precepts of the faith. 

'rile posuihnt is told to kneel and to repeat in Pali, after the 
officiant, the demand for admission. 

Then, in his yellow robe, with his begging-bowl slung around 
him, the now monk approaches the assembly and the officlanL confers 
upon him a chayo or special name to figure in the Formulary of 
Consecration aadon the identity records. Follows the lost exhortation. 

The monk may not kill, nor steal, nor fornicate, nor t above all, 
must he ever claim to have attained the last degree of sain dinod—the 
cognition of this blessed slate must be left for the Assembly to 
decide. If any of these rules b infringed, the monk will be expelled 
from the Order and never again may he wear the yellow robe. 

And, moreover, he must always wear his robes, he must always 
beg his food, he must live under a tree (so the monasteries are always 
sheltered by protecting trees) and he must use certain medicaments 
known as hhesajja —supposed to quell desire. 

The ordinal ion service b over and the members of the public 
make gifts to the ten monks of the assembly. The new monk takes 
up hb quarters in his ket or stilted hut + beneath the shade of the 
banyans and the mango bushes and within the monastery enclosure. 
A monk must never leave his monastery' alone. Sometimes he is 
accompanied by a novice, but generally by one or more child 
acolytes (aged from ten to fifteen) who proudly cam' the monk's 
umbrella. 

About seven o'clock in the morning, the monks set out on their 
begging round, and when they return in the monastery they confess 
their faults to some older monk. Then they cm, A second and last 
meal of the day b taken about eleven o’clock. 

The monks" only regular occupations are prayer and teaching. 
In the afternoon, thepupils surround their km (that is the Cambodian 
form of the Indian word j*uru or 'teacher') from whom they learn 
to read, to write* some arithmetic* some instruction in manners and 
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morals and to retire in Fall some of the scriptures, Moreover, the 
monfcs, on certain fixed occasions, read and expound the dh&mitw 
(or + Lsw f ) to the general public. 

With regard to prayer, there can be m doubt that many of the 
monks, and almost all the laity, consider that petitions are offered 
directly to a Buddha who can hear and intervene. That is to say, 
for the mass of the Cambodians the Buddha i$ a deity. The more 
learned monks and the higher clergy realize that the Buddha can 
no longer hear or take heed, but these mm, however they may phrase 
their point of view, hold, essentially, that not only is it a good thing 
to give praise hut a bo that such worship is, subjectively, of value 
to the worshipper. 

But ihe theology' and the philosophy of the Cambodian clergy 
is weak. You might go far before you could get any definition (much 
less an ■orthodox* one) of, for instance, the mwana concept, and, 
although the Cambodians arc solidly "Buddhist/ their clergy is 
undoubtedly less learned and less subtle and possibly less spiritually 
minded, than some of die more outstanding members of the monastic 
order in other Hmlyana Lands r 

Qtt ike Road 

tin voyageur j oliiaire rrt tin diahk 

i lESHV PE Mgktiieilant 

Although 1 did not suspect it. Kompong-Thom was my last 
stage of a delightfully toady journey. At Sicm-Rlap* the queer 
characters, the ridiculous promiscuities of the *colomes # were to 
break in r and although I was not thereafter thronged, I did not again 
recapture, until my last strange nights at the Azure Pavilion, the 
voluptuous solitude of the first days. 

From Kompong-Thcim the Angkor new road follows the old 
imperial highway nf the Khmers. Until 191a you must travel through 
Cftnibndia in boat or ox-cart, or upon elephant back, and until the 
middle 'thirties you had to reach Siem-Reap by boat across the 
Great Lake. 

Fifty-five miles this side of Stem-Reap, on die Angkor road, you 
cross the Spcan Prapfo’s bridge of late rite blocks put up by the 
Khmer* a thousand year* ago. It h nearly two hundred feet long and 
fifty wide. On either side, forming parapet arc tone serpents 1 bodies 
rearing up, at the bridge's entrance, to seven-headed hoods. As the 
Khmer* knew no arch, tiieir corbelled supports must be very close 
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together and the Spean Prapio's has no less than twenty-one of them 
Most of ihr old Khmer bridges now form solid walls, or barrages* 
so blocked are the interstices between the upholding piles. Nearby, 
just to the righi after you cross the bridge, is the track running off 
through over 'lurry miles of rich hunting country to the ruins of 
Hcng Mealea, 

On either side of you are rice-tawEHi or forest often flooded by 
the waters of the Great Lake. You cross the Rohioh river. North¬ 
wards the tracks lead to the ruined sanctuary of Prasat Chao Srei. 
You can follow the Roluoh down to the old Khmer town of Roluos 
where, in $93 A_i>., King Yagovarman dedicated four towers to tla 
memoy and the spirits of his father, his mother and his maternal 
grandparents At Prah-ko ("Sacred Osnari recti Prah-Go) King 
Indravammi consecrated thirteen years earlier, a shrine to his 
divine ancestors. 

There arc ruins „ monuments, palaces, shrines, sanctuaries and 
temples all around. You arc m the heart of the most remarkable 
region of ancient monuments of die whole Far East. 

You are approaching Angkor, 

Stem-Reap 

h is difficult 10 say whether Siem-Reap 1 i 3 a town, a village, 
a township or just a forest with houses, villas and huts sprinkled 
about in it The forest h traversed by a delightful stream running 
down trom the Kuicn Hi 11 $ into the Great lib and Skm-Rcsp 
covers, more or less, the site of a Khmer settlement which must have 
played rci the Angkor Athens the role of a Piraeus. No doubt, it was 
the nearness to the Great Lake, and thus to an inexhaustible supply 
of food, welt as the convenience of the Sicm-R/ap river as a 
highwav for floating down* at high waters, building-3tone from the 
quarries, that determined the Khmer rulers to fix thesr capital city 
at Angkor. 

Although Sicm-Rfap is the nearest thing in In do-China to a 
tourist-resort* there have never been, at any one time, enough 
tourists to blight the ptace< There is, it is true, one enormous 
Government-built hotel, pompously named the 'Grand Hotel 
if Angkor/ and a more modest one in the settlement (the 'New 
Siem-Rcap Hotel), and a rather agreeable rest-house near .Angkor 
itself, 'Fherc is an ‘airport* five miles away, and it h said that hydro- 
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plants can touch down on the waters of the Garay. I have not seen 
any tty so peri Iona a manoeuvre. 

If you stay at the smaller hotel in the town (as you will if you 
arc wise) you will look out on to sandy tracks which are not roads 
or streets, for they have no alignment, no definite shape or width, 
and no pavements. Save for the rich growth of trees and shrubs, 
you might be in one of those sandy Sahara settlements such as 
Toztur or Nefta in southern Tunisia. 

Over against you, and slightly to your right hand as you stroll 
out of your rather hugger-mugger hostelry, is a monastery' sur¬ 
rounded with a wattle fence over wliich you can see huts on stilts, for 
all die world like the dwellings of a South Seas island. These are 
the monks' cells and from them, in afternoon and evening, comes the 
low drone of the religious reading the stanzas of the law, and the 
shrill treble of the boys' voices gabbling, stumbling and scrambling 
in their repetition of the holy words. Leant it by heart. Get it by 
rote. The little Cambodians must get the words of the law as pat as 
little Moroccans must get the text of the Holy Koran. And words so 
driven in when we are vet)' young are more potent than any others. 
They have a real existence. They are the bricks men make their 
world with. 

When the first ancestors of ours sat up and fiddled with bits of 
bone and wood (perhaps only later with bits of flint and stone), they 
were set on their way to talk, and if we can think because we can 
talk, most of our thinking is but word-play and grammatical acro¬ 
batics. How different would have been the Message of the Buddha 
had it been conveyed in any other than in such highly developed 
and subtle languages as Sanskrit and Pali? 'I he language leads the 
thought. The words pour out and then, why, it’s a life's work to find 
the real meaning, a meaning too often hidden at the first glance. Of 
course, it's hidden, it's hidden in our own minds. . , , 

Beyond the Oceanian huts are the white, pointed stupas and the 
white stucco-walled temple with swirling eaves and gamboge yellow 
roof-tiles. 

You feet the heat beating like the throbbing of a gigantic 
heart. 

A little farther on. you turn to the right again and are in this 
amorphous market-place of brightly-coloured fruits, of flowers and 
°f dull, windowless box-like shops. Here are the Chinese merchants 
Here are the Anmmesc traders. The Cambodians sit on their 
haunches, crouch or stroll. No one begs vou to buy. 
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Let Vhinois ^ui font metier dr matins projitent de « qu’ih tout dans 
tt pays pour ne pas mettrt de tdicments. Le ris eU facile a gagntr, Us 
femmes faeiUt h Irauvcr, Us matrons facikt d amitusger, le snobilict 
facile d se procurer, le commerce facile J diriger, Atitri, v en a-l-il 
comtammevt qui se dirigent vers ee pays. 

So wrote Chau Ta-Kwwi at the end of the thirteenth century and 
what be said is as true to-day as when he visited the Empire of the 
Khmers, 1 The Chinese who have travelled and settled in Cambodia 
for many centuries have left there mom signs of their physical 
presence than of their culture. The traces of Chinese ancestry are, 
indeed, visible among a high proportion of the Cambodian town- 
dwellers—for the Chinese do not settle in the out-of-the-way 
villages. On the other hand, the recognized Si no-Cambodian 
hybrids (of whom there are fewer and fewer each year, since, for 
some time past, the Chinese have brought their own women with 
them to Cambodia) form a group distinct from rhe other Cam¬ 
bodians, 1 Nowadays, in the second or third generation these Sino- 
Cambodians tend rather to sink back into the mass of native 
Cambodians rather than to remain assimilated to the Chinese 
minority. 

The Chinese immigrants nearly all follow- the same career. They 
arrive penniless coolies, lean and hungry. Within a few years, they 
arc fat and flourishing and retire To the back of the shop to direct 
business from an armchair while their clerks and salesmen bustle 
about and their children of all ages help in furthering the family 
fortune*. The Chinese overseas will not till the soil unless they are 
goaded by absolute want. They know well enough what is the life of 
the peasant and they think that rhe men who provide our food need 
faith and lots of it, 

'Phe Chinese of Cambodia are nut more than iso.ooo strong as 
against over a quarter of a million Annamese, But the Annamoc in 
Cambodia are as Jiated ns the Indians in Burma. For the Chinese, the 
Cambodian has considerable respect, He knows that the An names* get 

1 Chdii-Ta-K',Tin's travel book WJJ ftf*t t nnih ted into * European UimuHtfc 
by Abel Rem mas ai ihe begfrmiuf uf the olaefecnth century* bat no paid 
touch attention to Chou** atecflfii lanlil cmt? memorable til&mijiK tin iznJ /aliuUY, 
tftGi, Hcnn Moubot, caujjftl light of Ari^fcot'e to*m red in the 6unn.ve sftd 
wr-topping the high jun^c'* growth. The Me Paul Pclhat re-tramlfftcd Chou's, 
fccord m end ii ia from ths later renkm that the wish* liene m takitxL 

1 Interbreeding with Suraest and ^ wiifi Anna mese hu left nulktd tTflto 
in Cambodia, CM there i™ mtsmiamage btr^cim the Com** of Aim, Armam 
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the business the Chinese don’t bother to run after, and he find? it 
quite natural to he fleeced by the Chinese whereas be much objects 
to die Amtunese scale of profit. Every Cambodian with daughters to 
many olf, dreams of a Chinese son-in-law, a member of that magic 
stock which conjures riches out of the earth and waxes fat where 
Others die off in misery. And the Chinese, as a min, though things 
ate changing fast, grows more and not less reasonable through 
prosperity. If the Chinese does not allow his breast to he becalmed, 
hie manner becomes more benevolent as he grows richer. 

The Chinese of Cambodia (as elsewhere overseas) arc mostly men 
from the South, and therefore, the quiefeest-witted and most 
intelligent, if not the most wise and stable, of their kind. 

They are also exceptionally law-abiding, and the French check 
very carefully those whom they let in. There has been no such 
infiltration of Chinese Communists as into British Malaya, The 
Chinese of Cambodia are men of peace, and especially respectful of 
the faith, die superstitions and the prejudices of the men among 
whom they the and get tlicif living. No two concepts of life could 
well be more opposed than those of India and China, The over¬ 
whelming religious sense of dm Indians has no counterpart in China. 
The Chinese are superstitious enough in the face of theii fear of 
the unknown, but they have little sense of sin, of desire out of nu n 
to make gods, they hardly think that all the monstrous ‘injustice’, 
cruelty and implacability of the world is a punishment for man’* 
wrong-doing. Rather do they fed in the words of the [frei- 
gtm'hemipet: “Jut dieses Lebeti isi tier Mens ch nkht schlecht genug' 1 

The Chinese merchants and tradesmen of Cambodia are willing 
and even generous subscribers to all the Buddhist festivals. They 
consider, and justly, that Litttc Vehicle Buddhism keeps the people 
where they ought to be. What a godsend for a commercial! v-civilbtcd 
people, such as the Chinese, is a religion Lidding the faithful tu 
e#chew gain and to seek reward in another re incarnation: The 
Chinese' ply every profitable trade. They arc bankers arid usurers. 
There are no Indian ckettyf or money-changers in the Cambodian 
provinces and few enough in Fhnompenh. Business is too difficult 
in the face of Chinese competition, Jews do not willinglv settle in 
China or Greece or where there is a large and active Armenian 
community. . . , 

The Chinese are truckmen. They are carters and carriers. They 
buy the crops before they are planted. They will sell you anything 
and anyone. And when the short, intolerable Cambodian summer 
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lies like a pall upon the land and the people die more readily than at 
other seasons, then ihe Chinese brings urn his coffins and does rr 
roaring trade. No wonder the poor Annamese do not get much of a 
look in. 

The Slue Zoa 

In bell-shaped, bright blue cages, aligned like pilUr-faoxes in an 
avenue's shade, is a collection of the birds, the beasts and the reptiles 
of the land. It does not coat much to stock a Boo-nonc of this 
business one reads of* open-eyed, in the newspapers of such and 
such a circus having lost a tiger worth £5000 or an elephant of 
double the price— two days in the jungle, with very simple equipment 
and half a domi "boys/ and you will come back with a barrel full 
of monkeys, or what you will. 

Each cage is carefully labelled m French and in Cambodian. 
Moreover* there are notices in Cambodian exhorting visitors to 
practise kindness towards the animals. Citations from the 
Buddhist scrip! tines 1 are added to give additional weight to the 
objurgatious. 

The Cambodians arc not particularly cruel (o animals nor arc 
they given to needless torture of human beings. The climate 
is too hot for much Tierymlerei* It is in the temperate zones Lhat 
men must just lash out at something living* and capable of 
quivering. 

I am often inclined to wonder what has happened to the sum of 
perfectly bestial cruelty to animals which, in my young days, one 
met with on every hand in England, The ‘Kindness to Animals* 
injunction h> in Europe, and with us, quite a novel tiling, unheard 
of ^ hundred yean ago and. perhaps, only possible to enforce in a 
country with a great deal of money available for disbursements 
connected with the minding and mending of others* morals. England 
was the hell of horses not only in the sixteenth but also in the nine¬ 
teenth century. You cannot get much enjoyment by flogging an 
automobile. What has happened to the urge? Well it has been said 
that many of our fellows get married largely because they must 
have someone to quarrel w ith. Or can it l>e that we are less irritable 
than we were? 

1 AiaJcrprom rruflisrmni might be diffumli tft ci-.Uctrt fjrtim itoe senptum of i>th^r 
organised! ruled. It h curious to frllect taow mnny of ou r imperative tabofrs huVc no 
*.mnc lion in tt* religion up em whkh <n4f rivtliaMion l* »«nenroei luppoa^d to be 
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The Queen of the Hindu Cinema World 

'Come and applaud Miss T. P. Rujakchimi. Queen of the Hindu 
Cine™ World> she of the silvern voice, she who will hold you 
spellbound by the charm of her melody. Come and admire the hemic 
exploits of Harm man, the Monkey General. 1 

So proclaimed the handbills and the posters stuck on the walls 
of Siem-Reap's Assembly Hall. 

You take your movies rather early in Cambodia. Those who 
wanted to miss nothing of Mbs T, P« Rajabchimi^ silvery tones and 
would not mi is the tntrie m seine of the Monkey General p were in 
their places by 6.15 a.m. sharp. It docsrft really matter if you are an 
hour or two late, for what you miss in the morning you can catch up 
with at the ten o’clock night show. 

Even ] hcillywood and IVIf, Rank 3 Live nut given us screen versions 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, though it would be rather fun to watch 
the Cyclops fumbling with his sheep and hear lum rearing, 'Gee, 
that U-hoy has sure got something/ .And to sec the alien Circe 
incarnated by Miss g . . well, you know who I mean. Bul the Indian 
morie-magnates. producers, directors and the like, plugged the 
Indian epics. 'Screen versions* of the Ramnyann and of the Mahah- 
haratn, or of pans of those lengthy poems, have been put out in 
numbers* 

But there is something rather sinister about these screen versions, 
especially in such a country as Cambodia, where the native redaction 
of them is part and parcel of the quasi-religious dance and sacred 
drama of the Sand. It is, perhaps, rather as though we had perpetuated 
Greek plays as a sacred ritual aitd T at the same time, were to show 
Americanized hi movements of Aeschylus or Sophocles. And, more¬ 
over, this truncated, bowdlerized, expurgated Ramayana of Miss 
T. P* Rajalaehimi and supporters was prodigiously badly acted, 
childishly directed and smeared with the provinciality and the 
tawdriness of most modem Indian art. 

-Moreover, the dialogue was in TamiL No one ursdemands Tamil 
in Sicm-R -ap, and likewise. Tamil, the w idest-spread of the snutkero 
Indian Dravidiaft languages, b 3 foreign inngue for the northern 
I ndkn epics, which should be chanted or read in in Aryan language. 
It is as though our movie-version of Aeschylus should be snorted 
tn Arabic. All very strange* 

The high, whitewashed walls of the Assembly Hall are adorned 
with glaring, brilliant, wdlnlrawn pictures figuring the heroes of 
the Hindu epics in the style of those exquisite drawings the artists 
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of the Plmompenh school prepare for the school primers of little 
Cambodians, i lie images on the walls stood out against their 
dead-white background as did the medieval paintings of St. Chris¬ 
topher, the Last judgment or the Virgin and Child on the walls of 
humble parish churches in Europe, hundreds of years ago. 

These aerial, fantastic figures seemed to me a better interpretation 
of the Indian epics* spirit than the bungling, muffled, dull play of 
Mib$ T. P. R: and company. 

The Indian Epics 

Both the Ramayana and the Makabharaia $ in the form of their 
present-day redaction, show a general tendency indicating that they 
an: connected with the legends and cults of the god Vishnu, 

The outline of the Ramayma, which provides so many themes 
for the Cambodian dances, is something as follows. King Dayaratha, 
of the Solar Dynasty, feeling himself full of years, would have his 
son, Rama, recegnbed as his successor and crowned as king of 
Ayodhya, while the father would retire from court and live the life of 
a penitent in the jungle—a normal thing for a pious Hindu to do. 
Rama s wife b the lovely Sita, daughter of a neighbouring so vereign. 
Mia mother is Kauyalya, MandfWj the villainous nurse, who bates 
Rama, informs Kaikeyi, the King's youngest rife, of the royal 
intention. The King owes two whiles to Kaikeyi who bega him to 
crown fihaxata F a brother of Rama, Kaikeyi induces the King tu 
banish Rama for fourteen years, Kama + a most obedient son + hearing 
of his father 1 * decision, bids farewell to the court and betakes 
himself off in company of Sita and his devoted brother Laksmanfl. 
Bharata refuses to take his brothers place and consents only to 
administer the kingdom as regent in Rama's name, 

SiUt Rama and Laksmana live, for several years, an idyllic 
erifltence in the jungle and in friendly communion with holy hermits. 
The wanderers, however, are not seldom attacked by demons. At 
last, Havana, the demon king, speeds a golden hind before the 
brothers, While they arc off in its pursuit, Havana abducts Sira and 
shuts her up in his fortress of Lanka beyond the seas. 1 

Rama enlists the aid of hordes of bear* and monkeys (he., 
members of the aboriginal tribes of the south) of the rorc^* and the 
monkey king, ilanmmn, son of the wind, becomes ftama’s faithful 
friend, 

1 Centrally ideuUiied: with the blimcl of Ceylon. 
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II is llamtman who discovers where Sica i$ held in captivity. 

Tlic hears and the monkeys throw a bridge across the sea and lay 
to Lanka. Ratana b killed. The monkey host bum all the island 
of Lanka and Sim returns. Followed by his victorious army, Rama 
goes back to Ayodhya and makes justice reign in his realm... . 

Next to me was a family of Sino-Cambodians. The father, a fat 
merchant of the market-place, the pig-faced mother and the bright 
brats were all rapt in close attention. No shuffling, no getting up, 
no going out (except for me, I came and went several times, having 
sought refreshment at the New Siem-Rnap Hotel bar)—you just 
do not get the Raimyana every day in Siem-R^ap, nor do you hear 
the silver-voiced Tamil nightingale warbling her song. . , . 

And yet . . . this wretched film was the dull image* of a great 
poem which, with the Mahabkarata* has been, perhaps still is. sn 
essential thing for the understanding of India. If we look at these 
epics far away from the Assembly Hall we shall see, amid a tanas of 
verbiage, of digressions, and of what to us, must seem puerilities, 
many sparkling and eternal things ... No single text is more 
illuminating of the Hindu religions than the Bhagotad Gita in the 
Mahiibh&ratQ , 

Consider, 

Wc am on a battlefield just before the armies meet. Krishna 
himself conducts the chariot of Arjuna, the third of the Pandavas, 
who, though of warrior caste, raises objections to the slaughter of 
his fellow-men for ends of conquest or domination. 

Krishna's reply is an attempt to conciliate the doctrine of the 
Absolute with necessities of social obligations. He says: 

'This is 3 just war, pity alone should not deflect Aijuna from 
doing what is necessary ... to believe that one man kills and that 
another is killed is to err . *. without beginning, without end. eternal, 
the Ancient is not struck when the body is struck.' 

Aijuna asks whether meditation on the Absolute and abstention 


... .A nJ rtan£ - >t» firMiDnmetd Vulmuiie favour, more popular rrt dl 

HmduiU group*. 1 he epic a, Ukt the Ramnyjna woven of ok! JMllSil* cinjmfad 
*«“ to *»"«««* the exploits of ,ndku! U iL. The Dirioe Hero b Krifafii. mue!d 
of Kama, and the mami lubwct of the poem b the conttki dividing the jwr.i. 
(th*l II the five iota of Pandu—\udhmhjm, Khima, Arjuoi. \‘nkuL 40 d Sdjadev* 
WilJh Thru colnmon ipouse Draupadi—note die antique PohimWiji (ruin from 
thjm couam the fvaurovju wn , of WtUrtawtra. The Pnnd« 4 !K tyewured hr 
hjuhiia, lie vtctormu* m the Gmat War of the Bharohu which Rivet te nmie lo 
dw *ny bo* text faiuooo laws). Beside* die inwnonal Bhajjeuad Giu. the era 
ioniums tnnumerahfa ItCWldi and nnuoa Incite* with moral end poiifaal 
maflMB A proved ha» ft that what CUuiot be found in I he Mafobluniti einol be 
tmwd ra F**- 4 — * 
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from all action would sot be an attitude superior to that of activity. 
Krishna replies that both methods, if rightly understood, lead to 
the same end. Who undertakes his work without weighing the result 
thereof, adds nothing to the burden of hb mortality by the work 
undertaken. For him who has m longer hatred nor desire, a purely 
formal inaction has absolutely no moral value. 

To carry out our vocation 1 must be the rule of our daily life. 
Without taking into account the personality uf him who exercises it, 
we must not presume to decide that any given activity is T of necessity, 
superior to another. 

Such detachment from the fruits of work 

"Thou canst attain/ declares Krishna, "by offering unto me thy 
work, whatever it may be. The unzrodden path which must be 
followed by those who seek the Absolute is very arduous, but all 
those who invoke me t be they wonum, merchant, slave, criminal, 
reach the supreme goal, and still more a Brahmin or an anchorite. 1 
will save them ail, presently, from the Ocean of Mortality/ 

Who is Krishna? 

T am the Being in the heart of all men bom, 1 am the beginning, 
the middle and the end. Among the gads, I am Vishnu, among die 
stars I am the Sun. I am Life and Death- This whole universe is 
strung upon me like a necklace of gems upon a thread. The ignorant 
see me hidden under the veil of multiplicity and think that 1 have 
come from the state of non-miuxifestktitm to that of manifestation. 
They know me only in my inferior manifestations, and they do not 
know' me as I am, without beginning nor change. But those who 
seek spiritual freedom know that I am Brahman/ 

In this splendid discourse, mingled of poetic flight, of spiritual 
insight, of mysticism and of words' imperative sway* we have, it 
may be, one of men's universal religious dictates. 

As we regard the scriptures nf Hinduism and of Buddhism we 
may aba reflect that they are written in a language which for subtlety 
and richness of evocation has few rivals. In our world only Greek 
can offer so much and throw such dazzling realities by words 
into our souls. 

Le pays ert terriblement chtiud ef on ne tassrait passer tin jour sans 
te baigner ptksMrtfois. La nuit mfme, on nt pent manqutr de te faire 

1 Bhxrxw id concept both Brahmamscii; and BuddiiialJ oflcli translalcd a* duty 
peaiLi mtfaff wb« *c frcl urffed to do fry cw whole b*jnff (ae, Vocation 1 

in the fuEigiouv senar) nUher thnn * duty imposed upon ua inm without. 


_dn#fttw Thom. The Avenuz of Victory 
at the Bmtrrn GtO* (p. 161) 
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tine on deux fait ... Tom Ut trots , quaire, dnq ou six jours. Us jtnmts dt 
la VtUt, par groupes de ttois. dt dnq f tmt se bnignct hors ,U l<i tt'He. 
elans It fruit. Armies an hard du jkute, elks dent la pike de toile 
qui entviire Uur corps et entrent dans l'east. Cat par milkers qu'eUes 
sunt aims reuniss dam It feme. Mesne Us femmes nobles s'y plaisent 
et n'tn cvnpokcnt auattu horde. Tout peuvent let voir de la tile aux 
pieds ... Les Cftinois, aux jours de lotsir, s'offrent samtot la distraction 
Spy diet voir..., Chou Ta-Kwan 


The drone of ihe monks and the pipe of the pupils throb through 
the sticky, seemed sfttmoon. The white, sandy roads bordering ihe 
Stem-Reap river arc dosed in by high palm-trees, huge blade-like 
banana leaves and every sort of flowering shrub, European-style 
villas arc just discernible through the foliage, Large-eyed, grinning, 
naked children sprawl about and climb up and down the ladders 
leading to the front doors of the stilted huts which alternate with the 
more pretentious dwellings of the pink men or those who have 
adopted some of the pink men's ways. 

The stream turns a score and more of water-wheels and the 
gurgling patter of the rills dies sway into a low kiss as the freshets 
lose themselves in the vegetable gardens sown on the Hood-soil along 
the river's dry-season low level. 

A Japanese-looking, humped bridge of un pain ted, dark, weathered 
timber spans the river to another monastery behind low white walls, 
the points of the shining stupas cut huo the dark blue sky, ihe 
temple is in the Siamese taste' and the entrance gate is of wooden 
planks, open-work as a five-barred gate with us and palmed white. 
The whole thing so strangely like i villa on the Riviera or even farther 
north, say with us, where houses and walls, and gates all uiiite have 
a singular dream-like charm when our pale sun shines. 

To tlic left of the bridge, and by the river's bank and overlooking 
the watm. is a sata* built, in part, upon piles driven down tmo the 
stream's bed. This sda has an elaborate roof with carved barge- 
boards reminding you of those of Indonesia, curling finiab and 
undulating, spiky dragon-like caves. Such rest-houses must represent 
a very ancient tradition m popular architecture. Their models owe 


1 S;«n-Kt,£ hn nfl ten ihui mby OmpJc, znd toonMeriw m , Jlt ^ w v,.,.l 

“*H**"“ T m ,h ' , * lr ,,f *»»»« "Bl in ihe land r,f the T, . 

lliey e» m #1 mi fan, i].m « Imlr f»w>» ?wl^ u , v h u P old „i rasc k 
£if snJLkc* and tiotfcj- wtftrn and bv tlw it a v\idc m ths- *. ** ■ i T 

the larsir rilkg^ yr ™ hoiu« vf 
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little to Indian influence. We may not go far wrong if we imagine [hat 
the houses, as distinguished from the temples and the palaces, of 
the ancient Khmers much mumbled the suit# of to-day or the 
pagodas or temples of modem Cambodian art which seem so strange 
beside the majestic masonry monuments of Angkor. 

Cambodia as full of sates as become a people who spend not a 
little time in repose. Sains are public rest-houses, but they are houses 
for a very hot country, Just a roof, often elaborate and often as high 
as the rest of the building proper (though the height afforded by the 
suits or piles supporting the floor, offsets any heaviness of proportion). 
The sides arc open. Within, are benches of lattice. Stilus are hotel*, 
cafes, dubs, theatres, churches and shelters. They arc open to 
every one. You are never without □ roof in Cambodia. 

The Chinese chronicler, Chou-ta-Kwon, with the typical 
prejudice of liis people against frequent wishing, wrote that: 

‘The peop!e are often !ll r owing to ihuir ?oo frequent baths and 
the incessant wasting of the heat/ But the Cambodians are as fond 
of washing as the Japanese, and all the population bathes and washes 
every day even if their houses tumble down. 

Within the sate was a plump, matronly figure extended upon one 
of ihe lattice benches and half turned sideways in a massively 
elegant attitude familiar from the recumbent statues of the Buddha. 
She did not open her eyes at my appearance nor stir nor move. She 
was reposing. I sat down on the other side of the sate, near the water's 
edge, greedily sticking in the atmosphere of nonchalance, of peace, of 
plenty and of detachment. The water splashed and flashed and then 
came climbing up From the river a small Hoy of about three. In.an 
instant he wus dry. He sidled up with an engaging smile, felt mv 
pockets. asked for pennies, tried to swallow my wrist-watch, then 
dived into a he water and swum u bit. Then he counted up to five on 
his fingers. 1 gave him two coins. He put them m his pocket—his 
mouth. 

His mother opened one eye lazily and then turned over. 

She was swathed or dad in a shapeless saek 4 ike garment, 
drawn rather low about her fine, fat breasts. These cotton stuffs the 
[peasants wear are alt woven ai home, and dyed with vegetable dyes 
in dull shades of black, plum, indigo, nlive and claret. 

To do esie Reyno es muy pohteda dr genie t y soda rite tommtmttile 
es dt mfdtena statnra, d* * q\qt hap? r liana y imtfY/d, y dr mejar 
qtse hi maturates d* hi atras Reynas. 
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Ae old Quiraga tie San Antonio justly mnarked the Cambodians 
arc tic rnsjcr corasen than the peoples of surrounding countries or 
e\cn, us lie said, of any other kingdom. 1 he Cambodian is generally 
a gentle being despite the quite bestial examples of cruelty set before 
him by his rulers in the past. He is good-natured except when goaded 
to desperation. If he often seems lazy, not very quick-witted (thank 
God for that I how tired one gets in wandering about the earth from 
meeting people who arc quick-witted, and. of course, ignorant), and 
essentially careless not only of others’ interests (that is"but human) 
but also of his own (that is charming). He has many engaging 
qualities. He h gay and he is cheerful, fie is friendly and, compared 
mth any of his neighbours and with the foreigners dwelling in his 
midst, he is refreshingly frank and open. Then, his religion is the 
enemy of all effort and be lives in an eternal summer. 

After all, the main object of life is to live. 

Jt tfii, ti je tie fat's qtu thtre. VeilA uae true re . 1 

You mm to the right from the tala and pass the lihata 
(monastery). In these old-fashioned parts an elephant-bus msv still 
lumber past. Indeed, you cannot use the stinking bone-rattlers on 
these forest tracks , .. Here is an old man sitting perched upon his 
front ladder. He Has a broad face with features you would see in 
Scotland, though fie has Irish eyes and a large, long, full-lipped 
mouth, A fine, sharp nose and a general air of 3 Third Dynasty 
Egyptian wooden statue. Ho shock of upright, quite white hair is 
like enough to a wig..,, 

Then you get to the School for Goddesses, 

Zrf'r habitants tout gtossiers ft iris min. tl font aimer fusqu' mix 
personnel iu palais rt aitx femmes dt maisons mbits pour en muter 
bemctnip de blanches cornme le jade, cc qui tlnit vetsif de ce qu’tiles ne 
count jamais ies rayons du toteil. . . Chou Ta-Kwan 

Dunng much of the Stone Age* in Indo-Chiiu at least four types 
of men seem to have lived in ihc peninsula. Three of them were 
presumably black- or. at least, dark-skinned. They were the 
Auatralotd (resembling the present-day Australian aborigines) the 
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Mdbmesoid (of the general type of the Melanesian islanders) and the 
Negrito, The fourth was probably a good deal lighter-skinned and 
may be identified with the Indonesoid types which still form the 
basis of the Indo-Chinese populations. And it survives in its least 
altered forms among the so-called savages of the mountain forests. 

The Australoids have disappeared from In do-China J Negritos 
of quasi-Mdane&oid type survive in die Andaman Islands and among 
the Seffiang of the Malay Peninsula, and traces of Negrito ancestry 
are sometimes noticeable even among the present-day Annamese, 
The slightly wavy, blue-black hair not uncommon among Annamese 
women, may be a Negrito legacy. 

The Chinese chroniclers, on whom we muse rely for the first 
written records of the Indu-Chineae peoples, describe the men they 
mei when they annexed Tong king in the third century' before our 
era, as 'black/ Bui the Chinese are as colour-conscious as a Kentucky 
colonel, and any brownish skin is apt to be dubbed ‘black 1 by the 
Children of Han, 

In any case, these 'Australoid/ MVlelafiesoitT and Negrito types 
which we now associate with the islands of south-eastern Asia, most 
probably reached the archipelagos from the Indo-Chinese mainland, 
iky end that wc cannot go p but as far as the Indonesian type U 
concerned* there is a certain amount of evidence to suggest that it 
came from the north, that is from south-western Chum and, indeed, 
in comparatively recent times h possibly about 2000 b.c. 

Hie induiit^oids of Indo-Chtna probably imported with them a 
New Stone Age culture. From a social point of view it may be that 
they traced their descent through women. In any case woman 1 * 
position wm important. Their cosmology comprised a dualism in 
which the mountain was opposed to the sea. In their animism, the 
cult of ancestors and the ddrie* of the sdj was prominent. Their 
sacred places were on the height. Their dead were buried in jars or 
‘ddraem/ It may also be that they brought with them one or more 
isolating languages informed by a rich faculty of forming derivations 
by prefix, suffix and infix. 


Caste 

One of the most curious features of Indian civilization is that, 
although k spread over half the farther East, ii did not carry with 
it the most characteristic social and religious oddity of Indio. 


^ 04,1 ** HWgf FemimiU arc Aintnlokb m the mdert. «™ of 

™ lr5_,ri *™ alkrd td fti* Veddojd people of Ccylaa nnij wjuikm hidi.i. 
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Caste was not exported. 

1 he traditional story for the origin of the caste-system is that 
the institution was developed m order to mark a distinction between 
the fair-skinned ‘Aryan' victors and the dark-skinned indigenous 
vanquished. If the famous Aryans,' ah os it whose physical appearance 
we know no tiling at all. and whose name designates only the speakers 
of a certain type of language, if these famous ‘Aryans’ were really 
fair-skinned ‘Nordics' then they must have been relatively few in 
numbers since the inheritance of fairness has completely given wav 
before the melanism of [he dirk-skinned peoples encountered in 
northern India. If then; is any truth at all (and we have no means of 
judging) in the story as to the origin of the caste-system, then we 
should be inclined to tliink that caste-distinctions must have been 
introduced at a time when the physical visible difference between 
victor and vanquished was becoming effaced. 

Men do not advertise the obvious No ‘white’ man wears a 
button or decoration signifying that he is ‘white.’ 

But no legend is mure persistent than that of distinguished 
descent, since men all seek some reason for despising their fellow- 
men and for establishing an essential difference. The esdeh-words of 
this mythology are so embedded in our vocabulary that it is hard for 
most of us to reason reasonably on these matters. In those lands 
where a social system of 'nobility* has been maintained, not a few 
people speak as though they believed that when some rich rogue buys 
a title he changes at the same time the chromosomal inheritance of 
his children and their offspring. 

Any individual—since hereditary factors arc carried in the 
chromosomes—will show in his literary genealogy (and supposing 
tliat it relates a series of biological facts—and this is more than 
improbable) a number of fictitious ancestors who have transmitted to 
him qd parcel trf hU being. 

The organisation of Indian society into three xama (i.e., colours) 
with the ‘noti-Aryan' sudra devoted to their service, is set forth in 
the Code of Manu' and this digest, though it mav embody older 
materia!, is in tile form in which it has come down to us, hardly mure 
indcni than the hist years of our era. 

It looks most probable, indeed, that the caste-system was evolved 
upon Indian soil and that it was not imported ready-made bv the 
Aryan’ invaders. Anything we should recognize as a caste-system 
would be most out of place among pastoral nomads and horse- 
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breeders such as the 'Aryans* seem to have been on their native 
steppes. 1 

Hutton has acutely suggested that the social grading exposed in 
the 'Code of Mann* had its origin in a, clash between an invading 
patrilineal society and an established main lineal one. And, 
undoubtedly, there are, throughout India, numerous traces of 
what must have been at one time very widely-spread mairi lineal 
cultures. 

It seems fairly certain that in the time of the Buddha there were 
only two 'castes, 1 that of the Brahmins and thai of the rest of the 
people—a state of things w hich can be paralleled from other societies. 
And even if the caste-system, as we see is to-day, goes back To some¬ 
thing fairly ancient, the modem extravagances must he held to be a 
comparatively late priestly invention elaborated after the successful 
counter reformation against Buddhism in the early Middle Ages, an 
invention designed to make priestly privilege secure against any 
more deadly assaults like that of Buddhism, and that by establishing 
a supernatural basis for the social organization of the Hindus, 

None of the cultural colonies (which owed all their civilization 
to India) showed or show dear signs of this particularly degrading 
and hampering social servitude. 

It is not, therefore! unreasonable to suppose that at the time when 
the countries of Farther India and Indonesia borrowed the customs, 
the religions, the manners, the costumes, the architecture, the art. 
and even to a certain extent- the languages of India, they did not 
borrow the institution of caste, for the simple reason that it did not 
then c.xi&t in anything like the form we know is to-day. During the 
period when Hindulst religions were the prevailing cult in Java, in 
Champa, in Cambodia and elsewhere, we find "Brahmins* but no 
traces of oilier castc$. So, vve may take it that the simple division of 
Indian society into a sacerdotal class and a non-sacerdotal class 
prevailed in India itself until the seventh and eighth centuries of 
our era, if not later, 

. - . this custom and order that in their kingdom no beautiful ghl 
an be married unless he (j>., the King) has seen her first. And\ if she 
please him he taketh her to trifw with the others , Marco Polo 

t Th- cni^-mton i ptHMnwnofi which eUiaoloftcfis znd l ^ochE 

unSkrojhQto^iah' of ill *«t* :l<sJ ichoolj have let their fmney room pretty FtmIt 
a±id often vrith tail little tdsfiation Of cnli^hlcninTlL M&ay of ihc thtonn wv- 
aauinj the onjui of caate ire vitiated by the not unttramiCTn tendency of tht 
'social anthropologist" to- compare phenrifomia widely ^rparnie4 in tarse- 
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School for God&ssej 

Even in the humble dance troupes of the country, the ritual of 
Enstruction is much the same as in the royal courts, though the girls 
are not kept secluded 1 Indeed, it may be that the old traditions of 
ckmdtig were kept up by the beak strolling players. The ancient 
Royal Ballet of the Khmers seems to have disappeared bv ihe 
sixteenth century . In the sbttceo-hundreds, the ballet was re-intro- 
dtitcd from Siam as quite a foreign thing. The chorus and choir 
sang m Siamese, Many, if not most of die dancers> were Siamese gi rls, 
some of whom played* in their way, an effaced, but fairly noticeable 
political role. In fact, until less than a hundred years ago, the 
Cambodian Ballet was the Siamese Ballet in Cambodia. It was 
Sisowath who restored the Cambodian dances. 

The essential feature h the character of Cambodian ballet* 
danring hes Ui the contrast between ihc viatic and the dynamic. 
So there are two sets of figures or movements'-the slow and the 
rapid. 

For months and months nothing is attempted but suppiing-up 
and lengthening of the hands. The girls are not more than eigh: 
years old when they begin. Through sweat and hard labour, four 
years later the little dancer will know her stuff and be specialized in 
one of the four main rotes of prince, princess, giant or monkey- 
warrior. 

Before each day's lessons, should be held the ceremonv of 
woptof krou or salutation to teacher and spirits. Each girl brings 
with her five cigarettes, five rolls of chewing-betel, five beeswax 
candles, five incense slicks md a howl containing water perfumed 
With beeswax smoke, in the water arc thrown the three herbs know n 
os tmohien. According to her rank in the ballet school, each girl 
offer? from one to five flowers of the egg-plant- They ensure success, 
freshness and beauty. Moreover, the genius of the dance prefers 
the flowers to all others. 1 

At Siem-Riap, the girls studying each role are grouped together 
on mats decorated with large bzenge-shaped designs. There b 
neither song oar music. The ballet mistress executes each figure 
herself* and then she aha down* holding in her hand a cane some 
three or four feet long with which she can, without often getting up, 
both heat time and the girls. 

’TTic Cambodia Hu usll this iubcfsme or eggplant it dp J&Aij. A0 tbe t<rmnGfiiia 
ib<m are QM t cf munt, performed by andi Iota! txmiM, but »mc turn 

rre rc&rinat A n«dtfi it also often presented bv the uid* « n order n 

nanbolize the patent*, neewin 1& pirrt* th± my^iincs of their art. 
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The essentials of the dow movement take, on m average, about 
three months to learn and those of the quick movements about a 
month Jess. 

The ballet mistress, lean, withered, old, but with an astonishing 
elegance uf line and deportment, jump up and gets to work an the 
Wretched girls. “You're not bending enough T t / Til teach you, 
three time* to-day Fve told you io lift your arms as high m your 
eyebrows < _ slap on the face , .. . prod with the stick. *And don't 
think you'd get off so lightly nest time, ill 3 ho\e my fingers into 
your haunches just where it hurts most . * / ‘And don't forget w hen 
the rehearsal's finished there's the washing-up to be done, the floors 
to be swept and dinner to be cooked/ 

And they give a sort of tariff of effort, 

A girl, quick to learn;, may pick up the “Cadence of Farewell 1 
in three days, the ‘Cadence of Entry and Departure' in eight Jays, 
the ‘Rimer of Birds* in ten days, the ’Cadence of Princes and 
Divinitits’ in about a month, the kbach chhoei chhxmg or ’Cadence for 
Combats and the Airy March of Princes' in not Jess than three 
months, whereas the specific cadence proper for Prince Nexos is 
so highly complicated {owing to the handling of the magic wand) 
that no girl can Icam it in less than six months. 

The Cambodians dicmsclves divide their kind into two daEses— 
'ox T and 'deer . 1 The massive, heavy, peasant type and that which is 
lithe, slender and graceful. The contrast between the two sorts shows 
most clearly among the women (as in most communities) many of 
whom are thick-huik, with broad shoulders* thick ankles, and from 
early youth, a tendency to put on flesh. On the other hand, the dancers, 
the girls of the 'deer' sort, retain, even when old, much grace. 

The pale, slim Siamese ballet dancers were, for generations, 
imported into Cambodia and rheir descendants form the bulk of the 
royal ballet to ihis day. 

'^ere is balm for the wounded heart? 

with the very gentle, very poor and Buddhist people of 
Cambodia.' 

Makhajli Phal 

The nearest thing in India to the Cambodian ballet is probably the 
Kathahaii dance -drama of Malabar, taken together with such 
sacred dances as the Alarippu which is posed by the dezadiuh or 
tenspSc harluta of southern India. 
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But Cambodian comment on i he postured drama avoids those 
absurd and tiresome phrases we meet with too often in books about 
things Indian, ‘Peeping at Krishna" ... "The Ocean of Mtmdaoity is 
thigh-deep to Vishnu Devotees 1 , * - and the like, with p moreover, 
each Indian proper-name bristling with the most formidable 
apparatus of diacritical marks . * * there is a whole set of dance-fans; 
and Lndomaniaes in Lhe West who seem to lind some sort of refuge 
in a vocabulary even mote sententious, pretentious and hollow thsti 
that the Indians themselves use, cither when they try to write 
English* or hi their own vernacular*, not one of which, of course, 
has the precision or beauty of the classical tongues of Ind. 

Rather earnest young women you may meet in New York 
basements who will tel! you all about the Twenty-Pour Root 
Mudraa or Poses; [he UtpalfapvdmaJia, or White Lotus; the Homaya 
or Swan Face (it is, ahs, for romance rather the ‘Goose Face'!); and 
the Jumbled categories of ‘meanings’ , and the "rhy thmic movements 
of the neck"; and the 'fundamental head movements'; and the 
•expression of the eyebrows 3 ; and the ‘eight fundamental movements 
of the eye/ including the htahmara or the "moving of the eye in a 
gyrating motion in order to indicate passions*—the ^glad eye* in 
fact. . *, 

But the few Europeans who have tried to translate from 
Cambodian or to compose verse, in what is intended to be the 
Cambodian mode* do land us with this sort of thing: 

On the traces of Nemg KaUgity, of Fa Ngpm p the Conqueror, 

To Muorig Soua, Capital ol~ Phra Bang. . , , etc, 

VttW* nr prose, sprawling and faltering with proper names and 
with foreign words, b, perhaps, of all literary" exercises the most 
fatiguing * * * this sort of thing is tiresome when Milton is the author: 

Ts it Mira iki T Queen of Chithor 
Or the Divine Savitri ? 

Is it Prana the Sovereign 
Spouse of Rfljendraya rma n. m r „ + 

As though anyone eared. 

Khvao 

From Skm-Reap you can drive through the forest to Khvao, 
fifty miles dong the old Khmer tracks past the ruins of tleng- 
Mtaka and Prahkhan, which are amonc the most significant in Cam- 
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budia. Nothing adds more to the strangeness and the majesty of 
Angkor than an exploration of the wild jungle surrounding it. 1 

If the region around Great Lake is cultivated and peopled, 
boning three-quarter* of the Cambodian papulation, this zone is, 
wtLh all its curiosities, almost commonplace compared with the 
northern forest which, as you push through ii„ reveals from lime to 
time stupendous monuments. 

And all the province of Siem-Reap hides patches of primitive 
peoples not yet converted to the Little Vehicle and still cherishing 
their ancient fear* and hopes and their antique custom? It U among 
them you may sometimes he illuminated by flashes of comprehension. 
The Indian survivals, the Buddhist rites, the solid civilisation will 
all seem but fringes and tassels sewn on to a body of animism. The 
old ways are in men’s bones, the new ones are tri their brains. 1 

\ ou cannot use the Ivhvao track in the rainy season, but during 
dry weather the sandy road b excellent, and even if you do break a 
spring-blade or two by lurching into a sandpit, you can keep up a 
good speed of thirty to thirty-five mites an hour. 

The virgin forest clutches Khvao, 

A forest full of elephant, of wild buffalo, of gaur, panther and 
tiger with, moreover, they say, still some rhinoceros, though none 
have been killed for years past. You will not see much of those 
beasts—elephant spoor and, it maybe, eyes at night. No more. 
The wild creatures stay in the wilds unless pressed by famine, fire 
nr flood.® 

flic gaur likes the hilts but you may also find him on the plains 
where there are plenty of trees and high grass. His hide is almost 
ini pervious to most bullets at any but very close range and, although 
tile beast’s ferocity has been exaggerated, since he is rarely killed at a 


- iMUnc at ihc ftnert Khmer mini are nferio&i unknown beausc utiS! buried sji 

Lht JU£lbEs wid ma^ifeil* «t*rpt inthedry Ichiml Of thtM nrt^mtwr fire p Sol 
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1 Kych in the yilkflts when: there arc tsmplti, ninaUmci and monk*, the 
popsiliir festival* ihaw A -[range of antique: ami Euddhirt ritltai. 

1 rtr: jr-mp (ufien Cdllcd by thr Eflgtuh dadattg —the Malay rufflc i U the 
maul: member Of ihr o* tribe. Younsr beam ;irc lin olive drab while th*r old male* 
2®* aljmmbtaiJc. The wry -harp, hut no* [iir K c F hflfTH *re ydJawLili -,vith hhek 
Tip*, and the ihp hot a ehtactemticaily oily nppcaraireo, nod the cdae h ihort- 
rifliteq, ITie four ha> a hump and hi* rump iiarnmirdt 4 little. The hmtimr 

' * i - nu ' 1 Cf :t ?wtHiMb.Ln the imrr but a!h 4 fine heart. Thv voim# EmlU and the cow* 
have a thick btack |jof along the backbone, Thr bom* are more curbed and tli* 
pronounced than time of ibr fattr. The wild fotffillo ca other |arc*r 
-Eiali tho domeatre arnmal whtch it much rcmtbEra The wild aurt ii aiid plentiful 
midspesT 1 Anruni “ Cambodia nMdugh it ha* been decimated by the 
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tirsc shot, you must either kit him go or be most coreful in tracking, 
for he will charge at terrific force. 

There are, or were, t wo sorts of rhinoceros in I n do-China—-the 
Sunda {with only one Horn on the male—the female is hornless) and 
the Sumatran, much smaller and with two horns, and rather hairy. 
The great Indian rhinoceros docs not exist in tndo-China. The 
rhinoceros lurks in the thickest jungle and always near marshy 
ground. Tapir tracks are often taken by amateurs for those of young 
rhinoceros, but it is easy go tell the difference, tor the tapir has 
only three toes on his fore-legs—but, of course, if you only glimpse 
the imprints of the hind-legs you may imagine that you are hut on 
the trail of a young rhinoceros leading up to the family hide-out. 

But, to-<lay, tapirs are perhaps even rarer in Indo-China than 
arc rhinoceros, or at least the former are more wary since only two 
have been reported as shot within the last thirty yean, but then, 
not all travellers tell tales. 

And tins forest around Khvao flashes with birds. Peacocks, 
and the blue pheasant which never leaves the jungle, 1 wild cock, 
pigeon, partridge, quail, wild duck—uf more sober colour. 

From Sicm-R&p to Kosdcr, the track is rather bumpy and the 
going nor so good as in the Khvao direction. The seventy miles will 
take you three hours or mote, but the post is as good a centre for 
hunting trips as b Khvao, while the jungle around Kosdcr is dotted 
with crumbling brick prasai {Khmer sanctuaries), tree-encircled and 
still blackened from the flames lit by the Siamese invaders when, 
time and again, they ravaged this borderland in the past. 

But nearer to Stem-Reap are the Kulcn hills. 

Kuten 

About thirty miles as the crow dies, but somewhat more by the 
jungle-tracks, rises a plateau covered with thick forest and sparkling 
with waterfalls. It is the KuEcn Hills from which trickle down several 
of the streams feeding the Great Lake and watering the jungle. 

On this plateau King Jayavarman 11 . at the end of the eighth 
century, constructed a number of tower-sanctuaries. Of these, six 
only were known in 1936. They seemed, at first glance, of rather 
different styles, but a closer examination showed that they were all 
conceived and executed in a style intermediate between that 

1 Ai Fur bi Ind^Olifia I* conermd, the goEd.cn phemt ii found dnJy in 
Toopklnu end ripeo*l]y towards the Chines? frcmlteT- I Law* flushed c^veyi 
of m Use tu6(h-£raii coimirj between Trungkhjuih'phu and the frontier* 
of Krt'wng -hw. The silver pheaiittf b nn in Aimam. lndo-Chin- b 0 home of the 
photami fiffljjy, 
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chamacrislic of eighth century Khmer architecture vnd the style 
which prevailed at the end of the ninth* Here lay the capita! va vaunted 
in the inscriptions of Jayavarman II* the rcfbimder of his country's 
greatness* 1 

In 1936 a campaign of excavation was undertaken at KulenA 
In the short space of five or six weeks, seventeen new tower- 
sanctuaries (in mins), sixteen carved lintefft, sixteen pairs of little 
columns, four statues, stone lions, staircases and several sculptured 
slabs were unearthed. These discoveries revealed a new srvle of 
Khmer an combining archaic traits and obvious foreign traditions 
with new inventions and decorative motifs devised by the Rhiners 
themselves in their own land and on their own soil As soon as they 
began to trust themselves to strike out for diem^cke* in sculpture 
and rn architecture, the Kbmers began to show wlmt were to become 
permanent features of llirir art—richness of decarauuti, multiplica¬ 
tion of forms, and what die French cal] Fhm reur du the horror 

of empty but the whole kept in an equilibrium by clearly 

da lined frame worts and boundary lines. 

The Phnom Kulenstyte, as now revealed links the styles of the 
eighth century** end ro those of the second part of the ninth century. 1 

There are so many ancient monuments in Cambodia because 
each successive monarch built at least one. If drat of his predecessor 
was finished m hrs death, well and good. If it waj not finished, 
then, often* it was left; as were the temple-tombs of Egypt, un¬ 
completed, while the efforts of the people were forced cowards the 
construction of the reigning monarch's shrine, 

'Whether alone, or in thy harlot's Jap 
When thou would'&t take an early morning's nap 
Up I up I says Avarice. * * „* 


Dbyden 

1 1 ^ ES-Aentifli feature of the Khmer templr it the tm^wnctuirr nr promt. 
In me 1 alJcjt ityl** (vide p j j) is wb built of brick with *Omc reveraiiettra (M Ventii 
to efill of nrni h centuries 1 Inter the Ermpka were COT-wructerJ entirely of nwonry 
h^ti£TU% imdAtone, limeVEOEie or litem?) from tenth Century onward* to the cr:d. 
Inc pFQfat* at Bf*l isulated r woe, rather *0013+ grouped &v-m!jirtnc»lJy on, 1 E^mnjon 
plfltfnnri. I Jr-r y were on icmptc-mounds or built fin slep-prynunidj aod 

Jmlicd with rich Other by eofiCfintrk and cTUeifotm ^alicric*. Great Angkor Vise 
w nous sag but the JUblinnr development of this arran^ensenl. 

1 * hf exptdltkin wai E^d by Si PtuEippe Stem (now Director of the ATeuiV 

j ooft,- f j^| Paris,) and M. Hr-jurt ^ I n n Hia] , under '.he. of the R'W/ fvrqnprt: s# 

J Exrrinu Orimi. 

* A ficventb-centtiry LinteJ will iborv the certain ioduience of Indian sstoolU 
^«kk. The eighth centutj %tylr of. wy Pro* Khmeng n more clearly 
Khmer,^ E hen. liter a period of decline and poverty, Comei Use style of Kultn 
(oegiiuiing of ninth century) ibapEayimj mingled Jic^ne*r iniiofn^e, trrlu^ 
fttnimscnitn and new invention*. 
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Wc have now the complete list of the sovereigns who ruled from 
Angkor, hegiruling in the ninth and ending in the gloom of the 
fourteenth century. For nearly a!! uf these monarch* we know the 
dates of accession and of death and* moreover, the relationship each 
king bon: to hh predecessor. From the Khmer inscriptions we can 
attribute the construction of such and such a monument to such and 
such a sovereign. Moreover, the Chinese annals and the inscriptions 
of the Klimers" old enemies, the Chains p tell us something, at least* 
of the Cambodian kings' activities. 

Therefore, in its main lines, Khmer history is clear for a period 
of nearly live hundred years. But much remains dark and obscure. 
Origins, Decline and Fall . . and a comprehensive explanation of 
the "Khmer miracle/ 

Two different legends agree in attributing the foundation of 
the Khmer realm to the union of an Indian prince with a native 
princess, heiress of a * Lunar' dynasty. 

According to the first fable, or metaphor, or allegory, a foreigner, 
a Brahmin, dreams that the God has given him a bow nod ha* hade 
him set sail for oversea*. On the morning after his vision, the 
‘foreigner' discovers the divine l raw at the foot of a tree— another 
sacred tree. 

He sets sail and makes a landfall in a country governed by a 
young queen—note the matriarchal touch—who would resist him. 
Kaundinva* for such Is the foreigner's name, draws his bow and aims 
an arrow which pierces the side of o ship and strikes a man dead. 
New weapons. Secret weapons. The queen is won oven She becomes 
K;iundinya's bride. He is said to have given her the name of Scima 1 
and haw laughl her to wear clothes, since she anil her subjects 
before Kaundinya*® advent, went naked. From thb couple descended 
the kings of the Khmcrs. 

The other tale lias k that the stranger was no Brahmin hut 3 
prince, exiled by his father* and escaped to the delta where was to be 
tile future realm of Kambuja. The prince drives out the hated 
Chums and seizes their kingdom, but* when he is overtaken on a 
sandbank by the tide, he meets the marvellously beautiful daughter 
of the Naga f or serpent) King. The pair fell in love. The Nags King 
enlarge* Mb son-in-law's dominions by drinking up the waters. Then. 

1 'tacft'fthBE in Sanskrit Mr jiiiw'i w the nectar of the Indian godj 

hut m poftC-Ycdic literature $&ma h ih= renkr name fo the twin conceived ti 
beinn dnma up by the goda (utd to mtiag) until ntled up imi bv iijt &un And 
Kuindinvi 1 brute wm n prince** of % Lunar dynasty. 
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the complaisant fathttr-m-kw builds, for his children, a splendid 
capital city. 

These storied may hold so cite echo of history. Certain it is that 
the serpent-cult ii. an ancient thing in In do-China, dial, in * mne way. 
snakes were the totem of the ancient Khmers and that the spark 
which lighted the Khmer blaze of glory was struck from a clash 
between Indian civilization and a native culture on Cambodian soil. 

Soj we can see this far into the dim origins of the Khmer 
‘miracle"—it was induced, js w ere all those of which we have notice, 
by the contact, possibly the violent contact, of two contrasting ways 
of life, ways of though! and ways of living. 

And* we have seen iliac, all through the live hundred years of 
Khmer empire, the ruling monarch must* figuratively at least, lie 
with a serpent, that is a woman of serpent-totem, and so by re- 
pci-lorming as a rite, the mystical copulation to w hich his people 
owed their fortunes and himself and his predecessors their glory* 
the sovereign lord secured the continued prosperity of his realm, 
The rituals must be kept up. If they fail, dire ills assail the Stale. 

King Iyanavarman I (617-627) fixed )m capital at SamW Pre: 
Kuk, which we visited about twenty miles north-norch-tast of 
Korn pong Thom. His dominions seem to have included much 
territory now in Siam. Two years after the king's death was set up 
the first dated Khmer inscription which has come to tight* At this 
time the religion of the land— or of its reigning dynasty—was Lhe 
cult of Harihan (Mshnu and Shiva as one God). There axe no traces 
of an) sort of Buddhism which, we may remember, in the seventh 
century was almost extinct it! India, the laud of its origin. 

In the mid die uf this same century, the great realm consolidated, 
if not created, by Icanavarruan I, split* like Egypi, into two p*ns 1 
into an upper and a tower land. There is an almost complete lack uf 
inscribed monument* fnr the eighth century of Cambodia. The 
Chinese chroniclers tell of a ‘Water Chernia’ and an Earth Che*ila K 
Chrnla was then, and still is, the classical Chinese name for Cam* 
bodia, The country was, it would seem, subject to frequent attacks 
by pimies and invaders from Sumatra and Java, We learn from 
Arabic writings (for the Moslem* were already beginning to spread 
in the bland* of Indonesia) that in the eighth century, the King of 
Kambuja wa3 killed, no doubt in battle, by the Maharaja of Jawnga. 
We may, also, \>c sure that during ihb f'eriod of dviJ strife and uf 
confusion* new artistic traditions and new- religious* political and 
moml notions were imported into Kambuja. 
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After a century or more of anarchy, during much of which time 
Cambodia was more or less tributary to the rulers of Java, the 
Cambodian realm was reunited by a great statesman and luckv 
fellow who ruled as Jayavannsn II (S02-834). 

No inscriptions have, as yet. been found which may be attributed 
to Jayavaoncn II, but there is a stela (dating from the middle of the 
eleventh century) in the Bangkok Museum, and from this monument 
we out piece together the main events of the reign, jayavannan was 
undoubtedly a 'usurper.' The phrase on the stela reads: 

'Kur the prosperity of the people, in that perfectly pure race of 
Gods, :i great locus which had no stem, be arose like a new blossom. 1 

'[’hat is to say, be was like Mclchizedek. And the new king is 
reported to have come from Java,’ This may tie takm to mean from 
any uf the territories under the away of the Hmduizcd realm of 
(^rivijaya which included parts of java and Sumatra 3$ wdl as 
legions of the Malay Peninsula. It would appear that it was at 
‘Indrapura’ (his new city, now Thhong Khmum, east of Kompong 
Cham) that the sovereign took into his service a young Brahmin 
called Giviikaivalya, who was to become the high-priest of the new 
God-King cult. 

And this Brahmin devised an effective ritual whereby Cambodia 
was, spiritually, and therefore physically, relieved from its depend¬ 
ence upon Java. That is to say, jayavarman had the Church on hla 
side and his usurpation was consecrated as a restoration just as the 
pat riot-traitor Adalberon, Archbishop of R helms, made Hugucs 
Capet's claim and title firm. 

Jayavarman was 'legitimate, 1 

He gave out, of course, that he was directly descended from the 
ancient rulers of the land. And who will question the title of a 
conqueror? 

Jayavarman it was who fixed eventually his capital upon the 
Kulcn Heights and hi:, city he called Mahcndraparvata. It ma y he 
that it was more in the nature of a citadel and sanctuary than a 
regular metropolis. A stronghold for time of trouble. Jayavarman's 
other, and perhaps, more used residence and court, was at Hari- 
huraliya, near the present-day village of Roluos where we saw some 
ruins on our way to Siem-Reap. But most of the existing Roiuos 
monuments date from the rime of Indravarman 1 some fifty years 
later than that of J ayavannan. and there seems no doubt that, in its 
formative period, the Roiuos architectural tradition owed much to 
Javanese influences, so that perhaps we may consider that the change 
1+4 
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brought about m Khmer art under Jayavarman was due in some 
measure to Importations from Java. 

it was Jayavarmiin II who established the cult of the det'H-raja, 
or god-king. For this new worship, dynastic temples, or temple- 
mountains, must be made (since the cult was celebrated in high 
places), crowned with a sanctuary in which was placed the iinga or 
phallus of Shiva and this sacred stone and baetylic monument was 
regarded as the King's 'personality' or sacred soul with whose welfare 
was bound up that of the King’s earthly body and so the prosperity 
of his realm. 

It is important for the understanding of the later Khmer 
buildings to remember tiiat, under the varied robes of Great Vehicle 
Buddhism, of Shivaite or of Vishnu itc Hinduism, we may detect, for 
four hundred years and more, the constant iir^e of the Khmer 
kings to raise huge monuments far the conservation and pre¬ 
servation of their ‘soul-matter, 1 These great wondrous fanes and 
temples were not only gorgeous homage to the Gods, but they 
were essential departments of state. Hence, for every king his 
temple-mountain. 

Although the Phnom Kulen temples of Jayavurman am still in 
type (and in thrir brick construction) similar to the seventh century 
towers, the little columns, the lintels, the pediments of carved 
sandstone which adom the Kulen shrines, and particularly the sand¬ 
stone images they sheltered, already belong to the 'classical' period 
of Khmer art. Jav&varman brought in something new, a new 
technique, that of sculptured stone buildings, but lie also brought in 
a new necessity, that of temple-mountains which, at first, were 
achieved by grouping together the old brick prasals or towers on to 
a common platform so that they might form a pyramid. From these 
pyramids developed the great masses of Angkor Vat and Bantcai 
Chhmar. 

And, perhaps here, we have an answer to the question we put some 
way back. AVhy did not the old Cham rulers, commanders of 
Cunning sculptors and architects, order and achieve anything $o 
magnificent as the immense temples of the Khmer*? The C turns 
did not need temple-mountains for the shelter of sacred 
phalli. They had no Jtva-Taja. So does the god command the 
house. 

Kulen art has its complement at Roluoa whose main monument, 
the stepped pyramid of Jlakong, was the temple-mountain (of a royal 
dty antedating Angkor) for the cult of the god-king, 

Bvddhitt Monts ot Anchor Vat {p, 181) 
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Maya emd Khmer 

So. litre ift the evolution of the Khmer sanctuary from humble 
brick tower to <iic spacious majesty of Angkor Vat. 

The towtr-sanctuary sheltering the Divine Statue within which 
was embodied the while perm i of sovereign or prince, ia fir&l of all 
isolated. Then the towers are grouped upon a common pedestal or 
platform. Then the platform develops into a stepped pyramid or 
tempEe-iiKiumain symbolizing upon this earth the celestial mountain 
abode of the jrfxis. No doubt the Betting grew with the enrichment 
of cult, creed and ritual. I hen the tower-sancniiuies are placed on 
the tops of pyramids and the shrines are joined up with galleries, 
vestibules and porticoes and marked with corner-chamber* and still 
Other lowers The complicated and impressive complex of the classical 
Khmer temple ms achieved - 1 

Now, it ia liardty possible to write about ancient CambfwJia 
without being led into iotne discussion of the theories which have 
been put forward, from time to time, as to a relationship between the 
works of the ancient Khmrrs and the monuments of the ancient 
Maya. We may start olf with a valid comparison. Both the present- 
day Cambodians and the descendants of the Maya in Central America 
arc ignorant of their past and would be quite incapable of repeating 
what their ancestors did. And we might ramble off into a philosophic 
di&cusrion is to the cause of the decline and fall of the Khmer and. or 
Maya empires, and pruduce any sort of explanation and explanations 
—parasites, epidemics, change of climate, lack of water (or too much 
of it), foreign wars or what you will. Bur we should not be much 
farther along the mad towards discovery of any common origins of 
Khmer and Maya art and architecture. 

The hypothesis is often presented as an established and proven 
fact that Mayan art, architecture (and therefore dvili^ariim in general) 
were derived from, or at least profoundly influenced by, Cambodian 
or Khmer models. This is a favourite theme of the now sadly faded 
band of MilFusiomsts' or enthusiastic men who would derive all 
rivilbetttinrt fmtri that of dynastic Egypt, The archeological evidence 
is against such a theory and ti would be hardly worth mentioning 
wens it not that the diffuskmists did manage to put across one piece 
of dittuamhism. That of the Cambodian origin of Mayan arc. 
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It b true that in CcmmJ America we are often reminded of 
Indonesian and perhaps less often of Indo-Chinese monuments- The 
•monolithic animaP (i,e. boulder carved in relief) of, say* Quirigu^ 
docs recall suc h thing?- as- the and Warrior* monolith from 

BatugadjahJ But is it not rather shape and materia] more than 
technique and workmanship which strike us? 

Again* the stone steps at Hilifabmi in the southern part of the 
idond of Nias. 1 do look rather like the staircase at Copan in Honduras 
while the step pyramid (with median slit of steep stone steps) of 
Tjandi Suituh in ibe I-awu mountain region of Java, undoubtedly 
presents some superficial likeness to the reocajli of Labaaniun in 
Central America. 

But Mitch paralkb a- I have cited arc, a will be Jj.jtcd, all between 
Mayan monuments and those of Indoiu>u K and not of lodo-China 
A* far as we can see at the present time, the theory of Mayan 
borttiwings from Oanvlwjisi is completely ruled out by chronology. 

The Mayan monuments bearing the e&dfcst ms-crilwd dao-^ 
(which* of course, we can only interpret with absolute certainty 
relatively) may be assigned either to the year 94 B.C, nr. if we prefer 
ttie shorter chronology' associated with the name of Professor Morlev t 
to the year 176 a*d,* 

UaiaccuD is* as far as we know, the earliest Maya $ne. The 
monuments there are in a definitely Mayan style which, with some 
modification, was to be that of all subsequent Mayan ait, and they 
were set up before Indian inllueEvces had induced in south-eastern 
IndO'Chirta. the art of Funin, much less that of the Khmer*. 

In fact ilwre is a time-tag between the earliest Mayan and the 
earliest Funan art, It tmy be the diffiisioftitts would just switch 
their theory round backwards and tell u* that Funan and Khmer art 
were derived from that of the Maya? 

For the present, at leant, we may cake it that when the Maya were 
putting up tile monuments of Copan, Tikal and Meneht. the 
peoples of the Mekong estiuuy were living in t he Samrongsen stage of 
a mtaed Bron>c and Mew Stone culture. 

Of course, the last word has not been, by any means, *id cor^ 
cermns; the an-motifs and cultural influences which may be common 

1 Quingtit in jtijSj axid Bantfdjih at rrt tonrhsti BmniJri 

1 Ofi tbe Minttrf.iii abate of Swrnnri 

p Ssdi B a; Cn^n 1* the prindp*! flf rh* MciTuiiflaun*.' h mu on tru* 

itrLi («■ rather 00 ^int^Tuphi jmd drawmap of it —buicc he twinr mired CtnJral 
Anu*iraY—UiM the lmt* tlLuS S«iih mi fun tu nrajruz* “ et*i?hlof i hoi. 
Tb* hiphty wyltwd wlptun njiih* ■*** m w?U bn that of * of * 

of J rnotartrV or af tht bmd of *nT other betat, rml. irm^mMry er mjnhioL 
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to the circum- Pacific area. There arc such things as the 'split 
animal‘ (or t’ao-t'ic) motif common to early China (c,g. in Chou 
dynasty times) and to the north-west American coast Indians of 
to-day. 

Magic patterns and magic motifs and magic image* travelled far 
ana wide. In western Europe them existed, from die dose of the 
Old Stone Age, an abstract and ornamental form of art which, for 
thousands of years, sought no imitation of nature. The main features 
of this art were a combination of decorative patterns (sometimes in 
association with fantastic animals) with conventional representations 
of the human figure. This was the art of the nameless people: who, 
in tile Bronze Age, occupied northern Europe. During the Iron 
Age we find the same kind of art used by Celts and Germans. 

Everyone must be struck by the resemblances between ‘Celtic* 
patterns of early Irish and Scandinavian art and those of the 
Indonesian woodcarving of, for instance, Borneo. 

This decorative art of New Stone. Bronze and Irun Age Europe 
shows, in all its phases, resemblances with the art of early China. 
During die Second Iron Age this decorative art is in close contact 
with the arts of the south Russian Scythians and through them with 
the hieratic art? of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Persia. 

Art streams flow wide and far. But they take time and it is hard 
to act how eric could have flowed from southern Indo-China, across 
the Pacific to Central America, before it had, so to speak, sprung from 
the earth. 

F.sta el Reyno de Camhoxa en la banda del rtarle deiUro del Trapico 
dtCanetQ cn onzeydoxegrados apart ado de la Equatorial. et muy grande, 
time unit iota sierra de d«nde baxan machos Rios , h demos et tiers a 
baxa. y ett rasun de esto ie anega grande parte soya easi por esparto dt 
tres mesa, El rio principal et Meccon. 

QtJtnocA oh Sax Antonio 


The Great Lake 

To get to the Toole-Sap from Sitm-Reap you must drop down 
the river ai flood-times or follow its shores when the drought of 
winter has drained it to a trickle. The vale of the Siem-Rvap 'a unique 
in Cambodia and shows a richness, an exuberance and a softness 
which, a? Marchal wtute years ago, makes it rival the most lovely 
valleys of Ceylon - 

Ft is best, first of all, to w ander along the stream's banks, through 
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the bamboo brakes and friendly clean-smelling trees as far as the 
height of Flmom-Kjrom from whose summit you can see far and 
wide over the TonIJ-Sap. If you face northwards, there stretches the 
endless forest enclosing the monuments and herds of elephant. 
Shimmering, like a mass of quick-silver in the dear heat* is the 
Grand Baray, or Great Pool, in whose cool waters, near Angkor 
'Hiom, you may bathe to wash off the fatigue of your amazement, 
though not your wonder. 

The 'flooded forest' ringing round the Great Lake, is a very 
different land from the dense jungle to the north. The fishermen oi 
the TunL-Sap are a more lively and prosperous folk than the poor 
tillers who eke out a scanty living from the forest clearings, 

*l*lie hanks of the lake are dotted with the floating villages of raft- 
and pile-dwellings, where live the Cambodians and many An mm esc 
who have been for generations fishers in the Great Lake, The men 
of these floating hamlets follow' a peculiar way of life. Whether they 
be humble fishers toiling for themselves and their families, or whether 
they be die servants of rich bosses (often Chinese) who employ 
hundreds of coolies and pay large sums for the fishing rights* all the 
dwellers by the lake are hard at work — it seems all day and all night' 
and they work in the most methodical and standardised fashion. 1 

The coolies are divided into gangs. Each gang does only one sort 
of job. And each man in the gang does only one specific job. One mao 
washes the fish- Another cuts off the heads. A third rips open thr 
catch- A fourth coolie guts the fish* white a fifth man salts them. 

These fellows are experts. Mass production. Chain manufacture. 

Squatting on their haunches, the workmen perform their 
movements with almost automatic precision. The swarms of great, 
buzzing horse-flies, the stink, the heat, the monotony, appear to tell 
on these men not at alL This is good business. Here is the easiest 
fishing in the world. When the flood waters slip and slither inwards 
tow ards the lake itself* the fish drop down from the forest aquarium 
into the rattan traps. T lliey jump and flap and flounder and smack 
against the slats and you can till a whole sampan with them m half 
an hour. 

And, seated on the top of a pair of steps, the Chinese comprador 
fane himself, for all the world like a lawn tennis refeme. But the 
cunning eye of + unde* roves ceaselessly around while he checks up 

1 Tbo fidtiisje jttxict* m popuJatmn of uboui 30,000 foreigner* Axsruimcifl, 

\Lalnyj r aimne** and Chm*i£- Not !«■ titan f 00,400 S am of fish il/c -iniwn out 0 * 
the Lake in oce year. 
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on profits and losses. The Chinese are so marvellously adaptable 
because in each country they live according to the exigencies of the 
climate. In very hot countries they do little manual labour. They 
use their wits- to make others sweat and toil 

As the dusk softens the scene and allows you to *oe more 
clearly what the glare of tiny has hidden in its brilliance,, these shores 
of the Great Lake, overhung by the outward slanting, slim trunk-* 
of the high kapok-palms, insular enough. You are in Fiji t 

Samoa! or 1 know not what South Sea Island. Onto the strand P the 
long canoe* with curling prows and stems are bundled with mats 
into the semblance of giant cigars , . + beyond, the nets, stretched 
upon supple bamboo frames, swing backwards and forwards like 
huge tararpuks . . . here is the light, fragile-seeming, resilience of 
Oceania. 

77 te Build of the Land 

Southern Indu-China is of very simple construction It b a block 
of ancient rocks covered by a very duck coating of sandstone. Since 
the end nf the Primary period, many, many million-* of year* ago, 
thb block ha* suffered no essential change save that it has been 
thrust upwards father unevenly so that towards the west, the country 
steps dow r n in a senes of plateaux toward* the Mekong valley, while, 
towards the east the land breaks off in a scarp facing the China 
Sea. It k this scarp which, rather improperly, is termed the ' Annum 
Chain’, whereas a mure apt name would be the 'Annum Cliffs* since 
what looks like a sharp, serrated range of mountains when viewed 
from the east, appears, from the west, to be a vast slope. 

The Dangrdk mountain* and die Cardamom range in Cam¬ 
bodia have a like origin with the A nnum chain The Dangreks arc 
the scarp of die Siamese eastern plateau where it drops to the plain 
of Cambodia while the Cardomom* form an abrupt plateau over* 
looking the Gulf of Siam. 

Between the block of the Cardoiuoms and th e Dangrek cl life is 
the Great lake's depression some two thousand square mile* in 
area. This low-lying plain is doubtless the residue of an .indent 
seu-gtilf which was gradually filled in by matte r churned down by the 
Mekong River. 1 he grvjt plain of Cambodia, like that of Cochin- 
China, has been encouraged by the existence, it no gre^t depth 
beneath the surface of the China Sea, of a submarine plateau which 
seem* la be^ if not of 'recent 1 Formation, at least to have been raised 
to m present altitude m comparatively reccm (gealuglciiij rintea. 
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But lilts is a cammon-placr record of things aa they arc, Hov, 
much more lively, and indeed, more likely, is the Cambodian version. 

When the Tonli Sap was a great plain with numerous and 
flourishing cities, the king of the land was an insect-lover, in fact 
he raised and bred flies. We arc not told if they were exceptional 
flies, or just the ordinary, offensive, buzzing, voracious horse-flies 
of to-day. But, perhaps in that Golden Age. the flies were much 
more attractive than those we suffer from now. The guru, but or 
tutor of the royal princes was also an entomologist, but his speciality 
was spiders—and spiders are more interesting than dies, and more 
cunning, as we know. So, there was trouble in the royal household. 
The gitni't spiders arc up the king's flies. Whereat, they writ, incensed 
(why, is not quite cleart it should rather have been the king who 
should have been annoyed at losing his valuable collection of Hies 
and, at the same time, Ilia favourite hobby) rose, like Elijah, into 
Heaven, whence he cursed the unfortunate king so effectively that 
ihe Cambodian Cities of the Plain were engulfed by the waters in 
which the sovereign and al! his men and subjects perished. 

Which things are an allegory. 

L'alternative d'etre enituyi el harcek taute la vie ... oh d’etre 
abandunne tie taut it de tout pour n'atw uoulu subir attenne contrainte, 
(tile alternative, dit-je, at irremediable. 

Delacroix (in 1850) 

The Resident’s house is as cubical and unardiiteclural as any u the r 
in the place. A northern-facing house, though in the tropica die old 
adage, a southern-facing house in the north and a northern-facing 
bouse in the south, loses much of its significance. 

A house with great bays pierced in die walls. A house surrounded 
by shady trees and relieved by brilliant creeping plants upon it. In 
these out-of-the-way places you may be sure that your welcome 
is sincere— if that is any consolation to you. Moreover, as living is 
comparatively cheap and the French civil servants are comparatively 
ft) paid, and receive, moreover, allowances for just such expenses as 
entertaining you and me to dinner, even the frugal French [and their 
still more frugal wives) feel no lessening of the pleasure they derive 
from seeing a new face and talking to a new human being by the 
Carking thought that the whole thing is costing far too much money. 

For Skm-Reap is not much visited. It is true that some of the 
more elaborate tours arranged in the United States took in a trip 
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overland from Bangkok to Angkor and then on to Phnom penh and 
Saigon. Bui the journey was expensive, The tourists could speak no 
French and they had no time for visits. 

We sal in the shade of the residency drawing-room, or living- 
room or parlour or whatever it whs, a room vast and cool yet convey¬ 
ing in some strange way provincial France, Rather like one of those 
rooms fitted for winter, rooms which you sec through open summer 
windows while the frustrated tinkle of a halting piano trickles 
through on to the stuffy city's evening. Moreover, this parlour was 
filled with the jumble of curios and tasteless furniture which 'pink 1 
officials rardy fall to gather round them in the colonics. 

And the ritual is always the same so far as my experience goes in 
die overseas possessions of France. You are received at the local 
governor's house. You are not expected to return the hospitality, 
but you get no second official invitation unless you are right out in 
I he bush where things are different. At this first and last meal you 
are supposed to get acquainted with the other guests and rdy upon 
them for further entertainment during your stay, Ii b not a bad 
arrangement 

As a matter of fact, diis p my first meal in Siem-Rcap, was not a 
large company. The resident and his wife wanted to talk about 
England—of all places. They had a boy or a girl, I forget which, 
who they thought should learn English where it is spoken. One of the 
moat constant difficulties you meet with among French people is 
their desire to send their own or tksmebody clscs children to 
England. P fhe story is always the same, 

Tatil is a very bright boy, although I say so myself. He has 
always been interested in English’ (why?) h he took if-—or is taking 
it—’for hb bpchat, but he needs some practice. Can't you get some 
of your friends or relations to lake him in au pair and we should be 
delighted to have an English boy or girl, etc. „ . 

It is useless to try and make these good people understand that 
to find die English equivalent of their social group is most hard, and 
that if their sons and daughter* are sent into a social group very 
different from their own. trouble will result. Moreover, it is still 
more difficult to make them realise that group for group* class for 
class, the English have far less book-learning than the French and 
that practically no- one in England wants lo improve lib mind, or 
'get culture, 1 or send hb son or daughter to learn French in France, 

I wets encouraged by the restful atmosphere and by the wdl-being 
induced from having had my hair cut bv a anappv young Annauti-se 
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barber who waited on me in my hotel with the tools of his trade and 
a heart bursting with culture. He would engage me in an appreciation 
of the work* of Paul Valery . Now J am a ValcrYan, an d even knew 
the master personally, and was rash enough to mention these things 
to M* Pimm* I was Inst. Never has any haircut taken so bug. Every 
individual lock snipped off cost me a dissertation on La Jeune Pmque, 
Eupalmos or Monsieur Teste. Next time i engaged a Chinese barber. 
He was riot so clean. He did not cut hair so well—for me, at any rate 
—but his conversation was strictly low-brow and confined to 
inquiries as to my preferences in the matter of pleasure. 1 

Now, in llic ease of the residency, J launched forth into a rambling 
dissertation on why my host and hostess would find it difficult to 
send Paul to England for nothing, and wby r if he went, he would not 
learn perfect colloquial English in six weeks or two months, Alas. I 
fdt that I was making a deplorable impression and showing myself 
very im-cooperative, and, indeed, less than grateful for my dinner 1 : 
Still. . . . 

After dinner, wandered in a few of the local worthies. The most 
n teres ting of them, M. Ghize, the overseer of the mins, I did not 
meet till the morrow. 

There was one man I never saw again and whose job 1 never 
learned. He was curious, because in appearance rather like those 
ageless respectably-dressed. rather humble men you see fingering 
volumes on the bookstalls. The favourite reading of such men seems 
to be works with such titles as Soyez un Chef . „ * Comment decemr un 
Vot&rstmre —no, it doesn't mean a volunteer, but a man of strong 
wilt^or, just, Commern rwssir* 'How to succeed/ but who can say 
what is success? In fact, the sort of man who is always expecting to 
buy cheap and at the same time be treated by the seller with 
deference. Such tticn arc often disappointed. I decided that perhaps 
he was a schoolmaster or had been one. Schoolmasters are men 
whoa® lives are divided between one phase in which they suffer no 
contradiction and another phase in which they enjoy, aks-, but 
little consideration from rheir fellows! The first phase sometimes 
blunts their wits, The second not seldom embitters them. 

1 The Annum esc tn Ciffiribodi* ire not popular, tha Cam bod td fit hate them 
■md ihr Chinese deiphe th™. btu th* men at Firf-Non wr4pffle m 
they *ft facrotuma, aerki* umaJl ihaphrepen* itn’inn . * . I un indined to thmi 
dun they euffer bmuif cl their vwy vLrruei- r Hte CnubixliAiw ihmk them pn- 
tfptioLifl aod Lrupoknc, thv Ohmae find 1bat they arz fmt huunn* Uiffl. Then* 
Mather Cambodsam nor Chinese tin Cambodia) htw much ii« for Vjiety 

and hrp - 
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But, when the man spoke, he was transformed and revealed 
himself acute, apparently magnanimous and pretty indifferent to 
received opinion. Perhaps lie was just a writer,,, . 

And there was Menard, about the only one of »s who did not, in 
die last resort, define things by their definitions, [laving told, ccm- 
tiden trail %, in the car of the Kcsidtiu s wife, and as a final explana- 
tioti of all l had so sadly failed to explain before, that the British 
Empire, someone had said, was won by poker and that we were 
trying to keep it together by auction bridge. I reclined ima com¬ 
parative silence and enjoyed the greatest pleasure of the hot, sunny 
lands, that of being able to keep in the house and think how nice it 
is not to have to go outside. 

Menard and I walked in the warm moonlight. 

We soon decided to go die next night to the Angkor dances, and 
since I still had my government-car, l invited him to do a trip or two 
in the forest and to some of the more distant ruins and perhaps, 
who knows: to Battambang or Pailin. '[’hose places were just names 
lo me but I threw them about with nonchalance. 

Menard was practical, 

4 What speed do you think you can Jo on the jungle tracks, and 
how many weeks are you going to spend in Sfcm-Rfep? 

I asked for advice. 

1 never discovered Menard's means of livelihood nor exactly 
why he Jived in Cambodia. He must have been one of the very few 
Frenchmen, or indeed Europeans, in the whole land, who had no 
ostensible job. who was not an official, an employee of an oil 
company, a representative of a cement firm or of wine-merchants or 
of some obscure import and export outfit. 

And he bad, moreover, so far as [ could make om, no vague 
'mission' to inquire into the psychological reactions of ihe Cam¬ 
bodians regarding democracy. Socialism or the fine arts or trades 
unions or fair-play or imperialism or what-not. . ., 

He did not paint and, apparently, did nut write—boob, at any 
rate. He was not even (or he would never admit to being) a journalist, 
one of those essential props of the Third (and Fourth) Republic, of 
whom it is said that their jobs lead anywhere you can imagine, 
provided you dmp them quick enough Maybe, he Iwd been a 
journalist and had dropped his trade too soon. He was, in fact, one 
of those men you meet not seldom in the French possesion of, say, 
North Atrica, but rarely in the Far East. lie had enough oirmey 
to pay for his own drinks and to take his turn in paying for others 
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M^be, be had gone native and had a Cambodian concubine or 
mistress or even wife, tucked away somewhere . . . but he knew all 
about the country and a good deal about human beings in geneniL 

*Tvc seen some old regimes working and 1 like this one the best 
1 have yet seen* Plenty of men to stroll (not run) for you. Nothing 
happens. Ton can just enjoy living. * * /* 

Perhaps Menard had discovered something more vuhi&blc than 
any philosopher's stone. The machine I once heard of un the 
stage of a Parts music hall. The gossiping commit? t describing her 
son's outstanding abilities, wound up bv declaring tliat he had 
invented a machine pour tt pQUStef k bouloi ?t pour atpirer k ppgma — 
to shove off tiie work and suck in the cash. Well, the best way to 
shove off the work is to live in a country where you don't have to 
spend half your energies in creating arriJiriaJ weather by clothing, 
beat and light; where you can suck in the cash because you need 
hardly any. 

Europeans, in the Hast and in the tropics, were paid high wages 
(to compensate them for exile from the European paradise) and 
with these high wages they were able to save money and, at the wme 
time, to supply themselves with necessities which were not at all 
necessary except to keep up the pink man's prestige and to give him 
the illusion that he had at last got Ids deserts. Much of the pink man's 
money went in buying things he would never have had ai home— 
score* of servants 1 services; or in purchasing objects—-canned foods 
and wines— he did not need, or in hiring shoddy-built villas when 
he would liuve been much more comfortaVile in the huts or houses 
of the country. But one must not go native. 

1 think Menard had gone native. 

Anyway* no one would idt me much about him. Very nice. 

Just the man to travel about with. 

We visited Angkor together and some other places, i wonder 
how he got through the war years. You can go native but you can t 
look native, especially when the inquisitive conquerors are Japanese, 
We know of the most unlikely smites of obvious, Jews hiding, 
disguised as French peasants, for the whole of the occupation years 
and under the eyes of the Germans in France, Hut the Germans are 
not very observant. The Japanese arc. Maybe Menard shaved hb 
head and mingled with the men of the Yellow Robe in a monastery. 
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En el Gnu dr mil quirdentos y setenta se detcabrid m este Jfrvne una 
dudad nimeu antes vista ni c&n&cida dt hi naturaks * .. es de mamvitfom 
heclutm, time un mum may faerie dr ptedra, que m redonda time 
fuatro legiiaj, fuutrv bruftir de cmcho y dm :q de alto. rtta tleno de 
edmenm y tm almemt estm may espesas y en tUm man pintados 
defamesi onfos r tigres. tames, ogmias y perros. Time muehas eirudm 

v tibrems que m tc canoten m entiendm _ his casas pm de pirdm muy 

hermatm. 

Dewripchn del Reyno df Champa y Ctatumbres de sm Naturales,— 

Quiroca de San Antonio (1604). 

In 1291, Str Marro Polo obtained, al last, from the Grot Chain, 
the long smight-for permission to set sail for Europe, The Venetian 
had p as his charge, the Lady Kutai, whom the Mongol Emperor of 
China was wilding os si bride for the Persian King of Kings. On 
their way we$Kvard the Princes* and Marco Milhone put in at a 
Cambodian port and visited Angkor, there to behold the fast- fading 
glories of the Khmer Empire. 

Five years Inter* one Chou Ta-kwin was a member of the 
Chinese mission sent to Angkor there to .LCquaint the King of 
Chenb (Cambodia) with the pleasure and commands of Ytien-chcng, 
the new Emperor of China. 1 

The Chinese chroniclers give us generally an impression of sober 
sense and critical judgment which are wanting in most other 
supposedly historical writings of the Far East. 

Listen to old Chou Ta-kwan describing what be raw at Angkor 
nearly seven hundred years ago T 

'Tlie mil of Angkor Thom h about twenty fi in circumfemnce 
and is pierced by five gateways each one of which is 
Hanked by latent] doors. Beyond the wall is a great moat 
which is crossed by causeways, en either side of the causeways are 

v That h Tittuir Khan, Jaon and succst-jr uf Kublai Kh-m CM*™ Pci!o + # 
fMifwi! ffltwilifr tbe YCuan dynasty The won! despite the faudfui 

ih beipgrtti tMot i^en proffered* w bin the Khmer foim nf the Sanskrit n^ora (i.e 
■ capital! which WO often appears in lodbm place-mmitt (e^f, Chindetm%u kc.T 
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fifty-four stone? genii B m^ks ng a hundred and eight in alL a. sacred 
number. These genii look like great warriors in scone, gigantic, 
terrible, 

*The five town gateway are identical in design and construction* 
The parapets of the bridges are uf atone sculptured in die form 
of nine-headed serpents. On the city gateivays are carved five heads 
of the Buddha in stone . . - that of the middle h adorned with gold. 
On either aide uf the gateways are stone elephants, The town walls 
are cptirelv composed of blocks of masonry about two efumg high, the 
blocks arc very carefully and solidly jointed and there are no weeds 
to be seen growing out of the crevices. The walls bear no crenel bn ions 
but on the ramparts there are. in some places, kwatig-Iatig (earyota 
ochlandreh Mere and there are sce empty huts. 1 he inside of the 
rampart b a sort of slope, of more than ten at the summit of 

which arc large doors, shut at nightfall, opened at dawn. There are 
guards at the doors through which dogs may not pa$s, 1 he walta 
make an irregular square at whose four comers are four towers of 
stone. Criminals who have had thetr big toes cut oil also may not 
enter the gates. Marking the centre of the aagara there is a 
golden tower 1 flanked by more than twenty stone towers and 
hundreds of stone: cells. To the east are a golden bridge, two lions 
of gold placed at dthcr side of the bridge and eight golden Buddhas 
□t the foot of the golden chambers, About one U to the north of the 
golden tower is a copper one* still higher than the gulden tower 
and whose view is really impressive. At its foot there are more 
than ten small stone houses. Still a U farther to the north is the 
king'# dwelling. In the king's apartments of repose is a golden 
tower.® 

+ The palace, the official buildings and the houses of the nobles 
a 1 1 face the east* The private houses ate roofed with tcad. I he 
roof-tiles of the official buildings are of yellow gbzed pottery. 

'The piles of the bridge are enormous and carved thereon arc 
painted Buddhas. The mass of the buddings magnificent- 1 here 
are long verandahs and open corridors* during in plan and without 
much symmetry* The window sashes of the council chamber are of 
gold. To the right and to the left are square columns carrying forty 
or fifty minora arranged at the side of the windows. On each side of 
the noy#d dais are placed two large metallic mirrors. Before each ot 


1 it. the Barau- 
1 it. the Bvf&uan. 

1 J jt. the Phimeafiakrt. 
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them is a golden vase and before each vase, an incense-burner also 
of gold. Below arc represented elephants. 1 

‘I heard that in the interior of the palace there were many 
marvellous chambers and rooms, but orders are strict and it is 
impossible to gain access to them. There is a tower in the palace 
and upon its summit reposes the sovereign.* 

‘All men and women alike, and beginning with the prince himself, 
wear their hair rolled up in chignons and have their shoulders 
bare. They cover their loins with a piece of stuff* and the prince 
only may use rightly woven embroidered stuffs, lie also wears a 
golden crown like that on the head of the vaftadhara On those 
occasions when he wears no diadem, he plaits about his chignon a, 
garland of odoriferous flowers of the jasmin sort.* Round hts neck 
hang nearly three pounds weight of large pearls. On his wrists, 
ankles and fingers he wears bracelets, anklets and rings of gold set 
with cat's eyes. He goes barefoot and both the palms of hts hands 
and the soles of his feet are dyed red with the red drug. When he 
goes abroad he holds in his hand a golden sword. * Tlie highest 
dignitaries are carried in palanquins with golden shafts and are 
shaded by four parasols with golden handles. 

‘When the prince goes forth, the cavalry of the escort lead the 
way. then come tlte standards, tile flags and the bauds. Three or 
five hundred girls of the palace each holding in her hand a large 
candle form a regiment and even in broad daylight their candles arc 
lighted. 


‘Then come the palace women carrying the royal utensils of 
gold and silver and collection of ornaments of different shapes and 
sizes whose use 1 do not know. After that, come more palace women 
bearing lances and shields and bucklers. This is the prince's private 
guard and h forms a distinct regiment. 

Tlum follow the goat-carts, the horse-chariots—all ornamented 
with gotd. The ministers of State and the princes art on elephant 

^♦ThWthAt ■»-. ”?***» •"» »!*"" «*> * «*** metal mirror,. 

Chen rm,pihk ltn*w well enough the 4tp«t aim! appe-ransff of the 

Council Chamber imee hew, it would Venn, tr« meeting of the Sino-CunW. 
mn Coherence took piece, fhe Mnujjrf wew w .iniHid into the pnvile ao™!- 
a mitt • 

5 However, «. the ninth *iwl tenth century hi*, relief. the Khmer wldicrs »e 
represented we*«nt' dose-mopped hair on dp pr-seni-duv 

except tht b&kui. r 4 ”. iacn 4,141 

Liti-ii 1 ^ *** * [ - m " cLo ^ Mar u^ivmafly iiiwii $ampoi a 4 SmnjcK impW’ 


* i-e, (ho*e of the remduvi (uw p. 

1 Lr. the tfifr of the pxi Ind™, the Prak Msg fi« p, ijj) m j* 
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back* their innumerable parasols are red in colour. After them come 
the King's wives and concubines in palanquins, in carriages and in 
howdahs. With them are certainty more than a hundred parasols 
garnished with gold. Last of all comes the Prince himself, standing 
upright upon an elephant and holding in his hand the precious 
sword. The elephant's tusks are sheathed in gold. More tlmn twenty 
white pamsoh. garnished with gold and with golden handle* art 
borne about him. Numerous elephants press about the Prince and 
cavalry protect him: 

The City 0/ Angkor 

Angkor-Thom (that i% nn^ara-dhawL the great capital)* the 
ancient Yasodliarapura, the capital city of the Khmer realm, lies 
about 3 mile to the north of Angknr-Vat, The town is girdled by a 
broad moat and funded by a I ate rite wall some twenty-five feet in 
height. The enclosure makes a rectangle about eight miles round and 
pierced by five gateways surmounted by four-faced Loke^varis. 1 
Each of these gateways is as imposing as a temple-vestibule, The 
smiling faces, with lowered eyelids, incline towards the causeways 
whose balustrades are composed of giant figures bolding the long 
bodies of sturdy serpents and evoking the myth of the Churning of 
the Sea, t hat legend of creation, destruction p earth-sliaking and terrific, 
dear to the old Khmcrs* lords and masters. And the Thurnini: oi 
the Sea 1 is permanent magic to secure Victory and the Ambrosia of 
Prosperity* 

Of the royal city whose splendours Chou Ta-kwan evuked, 
nothing, of course* remains but what was raked in stone. The 
surface of the town is now a forest of high trees twisted and twined 
amid many monuments. 

The whole congeries is so overwhelming that your first reaction 
is one of a lessening of visual sensitiveness. It is, perhaps, better to 
say 3 lessening of visual selectiveness. Unless one is already fatigued 
^and the fatigue of sight-seeing is a cumulative one not to be shaken 
off in a night or two of rest and steep) one's eye* do not refuse to 
register new impressions, One does not remain impervious to ihc 
ft gw sights as one docs when intoxicated with drink or drugs or 
surfeit of vision. 

No, your memories of Angkor Thom will be vivid enough but 
they will tend to be ill-babncod as are those reminiscences and 
memories which reach out to us from early childhood. Nothing but 

I i.e. tfct dti/kcd ipirit of (he loverdjjn lilt juuditn ftmiu of ii» realm, 
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di&ncc seeing to have determined whai was to be retained and what 
was to be rejected. In fact, you are nor in command of your 
appreciation. The way to see is to glance and not to gaze and let 
your nature do the rest. Luckily t even where monument follows on 
monument and ruins edge upon ruins, the walls of vegetation screen 
and hide and curtain, dividing each setting from the next, so that 
you have some time to relax. 

Were ah these storeyed temples, palaces and sanctuaries to rise 
up from great swept spaces you would be surfeited with monotony. 
But as it b, most of the masonry musses seem to be some fantastic 
flowering of the jungle. 

The hoary trunks and high-ribbed, twisting, wriggling roots of 
trees have riven so many of the buildings that those unrestored 
seem to have been bulged and split by pressure from within as though 
the divinities and spirits of die shrines had burst the narrow 
confinement wherein men sought to seclude them. 

So you move through the forest and you are surrounded by grey 
monsters in a green, gbucoua sea of leaves. Some of the monsters, 
you would swear * have citing to island-rocks. Others lie in the pale 
chrysoprase deptiis. 

A few of the monuments have been cleared and they stand out 
massive and challenging in a penetrating sunlight which cannot, 
however, either belittle or subdue them. By moonlight such buildings 
take on an appearance of solid majesty which is awe-inspiring. 

Some of the shrines you might think had been transported by 
divine magic straight from India, But look closer and you will 
perceive that another than Indian spirit has informed the artists who 
fashioned the monument* of the Khmer*. * *, 

The Universal Order 

AU colonial Indian architecture, that is to say, the architecture 
of die lands dvilkcd. from India, is inspired by a conception whereby 
there is supposed to exist a magic relation between Man and the 
Universe. Men are under the sway of cosmic forces and we cannot 
prosper unless we are in harmony with the Laws of the Universe. 
And this harmony was sought by the fashioning of cities and temples 
as microcosms or replicas of the cosmological edifice. 

Both Hinduistic and Buddhist cosmography postulated a central 
mountain or Mount Mcru around which continents and octsms 
formed concentric circles. Tills Mount Meru goes down as far as 
it goes up- It is the axis of the Universe* Thus, the bas-reliefs at the 
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base of the Bay on (see below) bear a huge serpem, symbol of the 
seas, while the interior wall of the Leper King's Terrace is decorated 
with demons (inhabitants of the submerged Meni) h and the outer 
face show's garudns and fiagas which haunt the flanks of the terrestrial 
Mem. 

In all these things, the Khrnm built as did, for instance, the 
Javanese and other peoples of "colonLI India/ What made the Khmer 
temples and holy hills unique was the cult therein and thereupon 
celebrated. . . * 

A crumbling Gate of Victory into Angkor Thom is so festooned 
with leaves and surrounded by trees that the portal itself seems one 
of those fantastic rocks of the North American south-west, weathered 
stones to which men give fanciful nAm^ f exciting the curiosity and 
serving the credulity of tourists. And hading to and from this Gate 
of Victory, a parallel wall of giants, great, burly, sturdy giants, 
giants with individuality, grab and grasp the immensely long and 
slightly undulating body of the seven-headed serpent, the totem and 
symbol of the realm—it is a fine, impressive, living Avenue of 
Empire. 

In Indian legend the rainbow is the bridge between gods and 
men, and the serpent (or tusga) balustrades bordering the Khmer 
bridges are the image of the rainbow. The na^d-bordered bridge 
of the Khmer* dates back* at least, to the ninth century, and each 
city-bridge, leading to a city-gate, symbolizes the royal and divine 
power which flows out from the King over the whole earth* 

Recent excavators liuve shown that there was within the city 
walls of Angkor Thom another moat and chat the five principal 
avenues of the city were bordered, for all their length, and at intervals, 
with masonry-contained pools, bathing pools, Jiiu- those of India, 
and fitted with steps of kite rite leading down into Lhe waters. 
Angkor Thom was a garden city! better planned than most of the 
blueprints offered to-day to our ingenuous curiosity a* images of our 
future paradise. The basins and the canals were intercommunicating* 
An ingenious hydraulic system main tained a constant water-level in 
pools* reservoirs and canals * * , and while the old Khmer* were 
fashioning these things,, our ancestors in England had not possessed 
baths since the departure of the Romans. 

Yacovarman, successor in the third degree, to Java war m™ II, 
was the first to leave Hartharakya for Angkor* Yafovannan (SSg- 
qio) built in the last years of the ninth century, around the Phnom 
bakheng* die city of Yafodhajxpura. The temple of the god-king, on 

lffl 

Ar^kot Vat . 1 Tht Smtih-&est Comer 
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the Bakheng bill was the centre of the new towm The king also had 
constructed 10 the east of the city an immense artificial take, the 
Yafodhamtataka, now known as the eastern Vagovarman's 

buildings were at least in part of bricL 

For five centuries thereafter (save for a period from 92? to 944, 
when jayavarman IV and his successor made their capital at Koh 
Kcr) Angkor was the capital city of the Khmer Empire. 

From the ninth to the twelfth centuries the Khmer kings were 
the undisputed masters of the Great Lake region and of the Lower 
Mekong valley. The country was covered with a network of roads 
and canals. Under Suryavammn I {1002-1049) the Khmers stretched 
their dominion as far as the Menam river. SuryavaTman 
was a 'usurper 1 from the country of Ligor 1 who not only knit 
together firmly the ancient Khmer realm but also annexed to his 
dominions the Indian-patterned state of Dvanivath in what is now 
southern Siam. And Survavanmn brought with him a whole series 
of new' cultural influences from the south-west. It was be who began 
the war against the Chains., a war which was to last all through the 
twelfth century' until the beginning of the thirteenth, 

& ist nitkt genug da$$ man Talent hahe> er gehdrt mehr dazu um 
gesrhetZ zu xeerdtn; man msm auth in graven Verkaltnisim {then und 
Getegenheii hahen, dm spielendtn Figurm dor Zeit in die Karlen zu 
tthen* und selber zu Geicinn und Vrrlusi mitzttspielm. 

Goethe 

From about 1113 to i 130 ruled one of the greatest monarehs of 
the Klitncrs, Suryavarman IS, whose image we may sec on the has- 
reliefs of the southern gallery of Angkor Vat, He h shown twice, 
once surrounded by hk Court and then, again, standing upon his 
elephant. His reign was filled with spectacular but rash conquests 
and he annexed part of the Champa realm, But after his day 
descended upon the Khmer empire a new cloud of troubles when 
the Chuns took their revenge. In 1177* they carried Angkor, 
slaughtered the inhabitants and burned the city* Jayavarman VII 
rebuilt the city. The symbol of divine royalty was no longer the 
iingam. The royal essence dwelt within the statue of Lokei^vara, the 
boddhisattva of Boundless Pity. New Angkor Thom was smaller than 
the old and it lay within the boundaries of the former city. The 

1 The repan of which U*r premt-diy town of Nikon Sfitihamtani (in the 
Syjis^ Malrr Silt**) i» ike centre. 
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centre was up lodger the Phnom Bakbeng* crowned with its shrine 
of the devaraja, the sanctuary sheltering the Divine Phallus, but the 
middle of the new Angkor Them was the Bay on of myriad faces, 
now die Holy Mountain of die Khmer realm. The walls, the towers P 
the lake of Java van-nan's capital am all be traced and they pattern 
out the design of the cosmic city* 

TV Meaning 0 / Angkor 

We have seen that Jayavarman II instituted the cult of the 
Divine King whose symbol was ih<r lingam or phallus. And it was 
more than fab symbol. It was the residence and dwelling of the 
'Subtle Person*—soul or spirit if wc will—of the sovereign. This 
Ungam scr up upon a pyramid—a "mountain 1 —in the Centre of 
the capital, which was, also, in a magical and mysterious sense* the 
centre of the universe. The communion between god and divine 
king was effected daily by the ceremonies of the priests. And when 
the Divine King ended hb earthly life and became wholly a God, his 
presence continued to hallow his temple. 1e seems certain _ indeed, 
that some, at least, of the old Khmer monarc ha were not cremated!. 
but> in any case t it is most pmbable that their relics were placed 
near a statue representing them in their 'divine aspect. 1 Such statue* 
were the central objects of worship in the great temples which were* 
therefore^ tunerary temples, rnausolea or even cenotaphs* but* 
essentially P tombs at which the dead king was adored under the 
'aspect 1 of Vislmu* Shiva or another deity. Thus, when it is said 
tlial Angkor Vat is a Temple 10 Vishnu, we should understand a 
temple to a deceased Icing conceived as a form of Vishnu. 

This funerary cult of dead kings must be something very antique 
in Cambodia h something coming from a distant past long before the 
importation of Indian names and terminology. And the cult has 
persisted. Little Vehicle Buddhism was affected by it The cere* 
monies of the modern Cam bod bn Court dearly indicate the survival 
of the Divine King idea. 

The Buckler of Victory 

fayavaomn VII 1 was undoubtedly what it is usual to call a 
'great 1 monarch, fie was an astounding builder. He kept his country's 
foes at bay. He secured peace within his realm. He prepared the 
downfall of his successors. 


1 RcitflhJ llS± la ]«0[ 
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He had had, what is insign good fortune for a sovereign, that of 
having passed Ills youth abroad. Thus, he returned home freed of 
most of the illusions besetting kings. Moreover, he was acclaimed as 
his country's saviour since lie had rescued it from civil war and 
anarchy. When he had gathered his full power into hb hand* he 
was almost an old man, but he had had time to refound his 
capita!, to annex the Champa realm* to spread Cambodia to it* 
utmost limits and to be happy, so the inscription* tell us, m his 
wives. Maybe he was one of those iron-hand in the velvet glove 
husbands. He saved bis county from min and raised it to a pinmete 
of eminence. He was energetic and ambitious. He had little political 
sense. 

The inscriptions represent him a$ a fervent and pious Buddhist 
firm miring. according to the Ta Pnohm stele, “The Supreme Way 
leading to Superior Illumination, The Unique Doctrine permitting 
Comprehension of Reality, The Law which Immortals must honour 
in the Three Worlds, The Sword destroying the Thicket of Passion. 11 

Inscription* tell us that jayavurman established over a hundred 
hospitals. The sites of fifteen of them have been identified with 
certainty, and eighteen more of the hospitals have been traced. 
And these institutions would seem to have been hospital* and not 
only hospices. 

Javavarman p & foundations were placed under the invocation of a 
Great Vehicle Buddhist divinity, known as the 'Master of Remedies 
Rcsplendant as Beryl* 1 A bas-relief on the tympanum of the so-called 
'Chapel of the Hospital' (to the cast of the Takeo) there is repre¬ 
sented a eh i deal scene which looks like treatment for that complica¬ 
tion of leprosy whereby the fingers become contracted. Women, 
nur&es it may be, appear to be massaging the hands and legs of a 
man on either side of whom are vases filled with round fruits, which 
may possibly be the pods of the krahao (that t$, c haulmoogta), a tree 
very common in the Forest of Angkor and used in the treatment of 
leprosy. 

Some of the King's inscriptions tell u* details of the hospital 
organization. 'All the Four Castes might use the hospitals, but this 
phrase should not be taken to mem that in the twelfth century 
Cambodian society was patterned upon that of India The words 
are. no doubt, merely conventional ones to describe all sorts and 
conditions of men. Each hospital had two doctors and a fairly 
numerous staff. The institutions seem to have used vast quantities 
of stores, and may. therefore* have been in some degree hospices, 
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but that treatment was administered in diem is not doubtful. There 
are notices of febrifuges, of ointment for curing piles. . . . 

And the cures were spiritual as well as physical. Tt h public 
sorrow which causes the sorrow of sovereigns and not their own 
sorrows 1 runs the Edict of Jayavarman. 

To this same monarch the Cambodians owed their first salas t or 
rest-houses* which arc now such an essential feature of the country, 
Jayavarman constructed paced highways and great late rite bri dges* 
some of which Jiavc survived. Beside* the new town of Angkor he 
put up the Bayon, Banteay Kdei, Ta Prohm, Tft Som, Krcu Ko + 
Ta Neij the V*t Nokor at Koropon* Cham, and pcrltaps tlae Bameay 
Chlimar and the Prah Khan. ... A prodigious builder , • - n 
monument urn mpjietes . . . 

The well-planned city of New Angkor was inhabited by a 
people moulded and disciplined by a divine king- As empire swells 
and prosperity grows and the people become proud, so must also 
the sovereign increase in power and prestige if catastrophe is to 
be avoided. It is not enough that the monarch* yoke shutdd bear 
down heavily upon his people. They will share his pride and his 
contempt for the foes and foreigners he has conquered^ even ii he 
ahows himself harsh to his own subjects. No, his authority must be 
increased and augmented. He muse represent the Divine Order, 
Prosperity, empire, wealth and riche* demand rigid conventions and 
monstrous lies, inevitable* necessary" lies, for their conservation* 
Man can achieve nothing at all unless he uses the magic words of 
myth , * , 

Bay on 

There are great buildings and great ruins on every" side and. 
since the site of Angkor Thom is still* very largely, covered with 
forest, it is difficult to get one's beatings. 

You are lost in what Pierre Loti called 

It pale hranchoge Usse aux m&udwtvrts de serpent ft son large dome de 
feuilles . 

Then you will come upon the Bayun almost suddenly. You are 
at its foot before you realise tput u Is there. It is almost slowly iki t 
you look up and up to see, snaring above you* a stupendous, im¬ 
possible mountain of huge faces. And there art fifty-one towers or 
pinnacle^ and each of them carries four gigantic mask^ 

This mysterious monument of complicated plan, with deep 
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courta like wells and dusky galleries, alone of IQuner buildings, 
had no containing wall —Its wall? were those of ihe city itself* 

King jayavarman VII considered himself a Living Buddha— 
he had but transposed the Divine King to anoiher plane. His inscrip¬ 
tions all invoke a Buddhist Trinity, and what is probably his first 
building was put up to shelter an image of hb mcithcr, and in the 
hope that she would become identified with Prajnaparamua, the 
mysdcai mother of Buddhas, 

Jayavarman himself was an incarnation of the M&havana deity 
Avalukitcvvara or Loke^ara* Tralector of the World, 1 and the 
myriad faces of the Bay on are die king's faces, the visages of ihr 
Living Buddha. The great countenances have splendid, slow smiles. 
The Large mouths and clean-cut, wide-noslrilbd noses remind you 
of those you may admire sometimes among the vivid, vibrating, 
stoutly lithe northern women of Scandinavian Europe. But at the 
Bayou a shadow of Indian resignation hovers about. 

At least there is resignation in some lights and from some angles 
when tile strangely captivating lines of the lips tremble and relax. 
At other moments the faces are harsh and stem, and then, again 
they break into it grin and this whole supcr-realbl* saertrd folly 
takes un the changeability of dreams, 

A few years ago the Bay on vrm drooping into ruins. It had been 
defaced by tourist-van cbd*—for up to a comparatively few years 
ago there was nothing to prevent any traveller from carrying of! 
anything he could handle—and the Bay on is a late construction. 
The Khmcrs built carelessly often. They were pressed for time. 
Each monarch would have his tcmple-mauaohum ready as soon 
as possible. Lack of care in construct ion is noticeable all riuougk 
the twelfth century Moreover, the monuments were, in olden times, 
ravaged by the searcher* for gold and precious metab and jewels. 
Fimhcmture, Tew of the Khmer buildings had foundations fit to 
support the vast burden laid uprm a sandy and t sometimes* soggy soil. 

Thv Khmcra used no mortar. r Yhc masonry blocks were placed 
directly une above the other and the whole damped together with 
iron brackets. As the surface was smoothed with some coating uF 
stucco, nothing was seen of the construction. But with the rusilng 
away of the metal clamps, the vast masses of stone were held together 
merely by their own weight. 

Late Khmer art displays an obvious desire to strike the imagina¬ 
tion, to create an atmosphere almost of apotheosis. Thus, not a 
few of the monuments of thb period have a super-realist and dream- 
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like, unearthly and fantastic character rarely equalled else where 
upon this earth. 

But the Khmer master-masons and architects were obviously 
seeing under a task too onerous for them. Moreover, they \s e re 
served by workmen who were far from commanding the technical 
ability of former times. It ifi p of course, possible that much of 
what we fold to question in the works of fayavarman may be due 
to hasty execution, to the pressing forward of a multiple of great 
works md to the ruthless utUixailuti of unskilled prisoner-staves. 
The Bayon was one of the first of the Khmer buildings to be saved 
by the anastvlosis which had been practised with such success by 
the Dutch in their islands of the Hast. 1 

It was for long thought that the Bay on was the 'Middle Mount/ 
mentioned in the ancient Khmer texts as the real, as well 3$ the 
symbolic, centre of the city founded towards the end of the ninth 
century by King Yasovarman ! p a pious devotee of the great god 
Sliiva, So the faces were identified as those of Shiva and many a 
pleasing legend woven around the monument. As a matter of fact* 
although the Bayou was erected in honour of fojkeyvam, the tctnpfo 
bier, did for 3 time as a Shivaite shrine. The salving image of 
Lokecvara was formerly to be seen nut only on the towers into which 
the monstrous Bayun sprouts, but also upon the facades of the temple 
and in its bas-reliefs- 

Here also was venerated a Buddha of gigantic stature, seated in 
the Pose of Meditation oij tire folds of an immense serpent, whose 
seven cobra-heads rise, as an aureole* behind the Blessed One, 
At the 1 >eginmng of the thirteenth century when a violent 
HinduiEtic reaction swept away the Buddhism of jayavarmart YU, 
the statue was bashed to pieces and the iconoclasts cast the fragments 
into a well beneath the cell where the image had formerly been 
sheltered. At this same time the Lokc^vams of the fapde were 
I tacked off—all except one, which by some careless miracle* escaped. 
The Lokegvaras were replaced by phalli grossly carved from the 
mutilated surface of the monument. 

The Buddha whom me Brahmins had rejected was discovered 
only in 1934* It possible to reconstruct it almost complete and 
you may now see the statue under a shelter not Far from the Royal 
Terrace. 

1 Each block of a motuinifnT to be reeswtmsaetl by mitr)'f* owmbrrcd 
and photograph^ then the whak u taken down md built up Again u one would 
u puifk 
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The bas-reliefs of the Bay on are a rich world in themselves, and 
form what is really the lasting value and instruction of the folly. 
These bas-reliefs present the lift of the Khmers as it was Jived in the 
ninth century—the people, the markets, the hunting, fishing, 
fighting, dancing,—and the men and women prostrated before 
their gods. The exterior galleries show- scenes rather like those of 
Uanteai Chhmar, that is to say, scents of local liistcny, fighting 
between Khmers and Chams—the latter distinguished by their 
stepped head-dresses like that portrayed upon the mukhaiinga or 
Royal Phallus of Mi-So’n, in what used to be old Champa, but is 
now Annani. 

The scenes on the interior galleries are easier to identify. Here 
is mythology. The legend of Pradyumm, son of Krishna and 
Riikmini. who was thrown into the sea by the demon, Qambara. and 
swallowed by a fish which was miraculously caught. The Churning 
of the Sea. when such poison was given off that when Shiva drank it 
and thus saved the world from death, hi* throat Iwtame so stained 
that, thereafter, one of his most nolle names was Nilhantha or Blue 
Neck, Then you see Kama reduced to ashes by Shiva’s fire. And 
Havana, the demon king of the Ra may ana, crushed by Shiva. The 
place of honour in all these carvings is given to Shiva so that the 
bas-reliefs date dearly from a time when the fkayan was predomin¬ 
antly a Shivaite shrine, 1 It is not probable that all the bas-reliefs of 
the Bayun dare from the time of Jayavarman VII. Indeed, it seems 
plausible that nearly all of them may have been executed duri ng the 
reign of one of his successors—possibly Indrava mum IT, 


The Legend of the Hinted One 

Without seeking to apply to the Buddhist legend any textual or 
iircharalogical higher criticism, here, briefly, is 1 he story of the Buddha 
<m lit influenced indo-Ckina. 

What we call Buddhism was founded in the sixth century before 
our era by a noble of the Qakya tribe, who later became known as the 
'Buddha,' that is the Enlightened One or ilic Illuminated One, he 
who received the grace of spiritual truth. Siddhartha (the Buddha’s 
name in die world) was bom on the confines of Oudh and Nepal 
and retired when he was aged thirty to Biliar, when; he received 
Illumination (bodin') at Bodh-Gsya He preached his first sermon at 


•A, >yu km dw B»™i There j* firarbv „ vmll moasnanm tR «hc a u,uiX Y . 

and hoprwUy, dcncnM ai Khmer style to i!ir of jean CrmumlHc. tlmr 

Kftrpcra: ihc rauti murdered h an jgth April, mi6 
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Bemre& and died nearby at a very advanced age. Such b the outline 
of the Buddha's life. 

His legend is richly illustrated by a wealth of sculpture and 
painting. His mother, Queen Maya, one night dreamed that she had 
conceived a white elephant. 1 When she told her dream, the wise men 
assured her that she would bring forth a son whose career would be 
marvellous and magnificent. 

The Birth 

Maya went forth into the gardens of her palace and seized iUl- 
b ranch of a sacred tree, 5 whereupon there issued from her right 
Hank a child they called Siddharrba. 

The First Steps 

The grab caught up the infant upon a white doth and bathed 
him. as kings arc bathed at their commit ion, with w-ater poured from 
two copper jars, As soon as the child set foot on the ground, he took 
seven steps in each of the four cardinal directions and tinder each 
of his footstep* arose a lotus. 

The Life 0 / Pleasure 

The child lived as a prince in the palace of hia fashed who. 
fearing that be might not become the glorious king it seemed he was 
to he T surrounded him with diversions and pleasures and allowed 
him to $*c nothing ugly or unclean. 

The Four Departures. 

Siddhartha married and begot a son, He Jived amid his harem 
with no cares and no idea of the world’s misery until one day he 
managed, despite his fas herb command, to break out of the palace 
grounds* On his way he met an old man begging. So he knew that 
old age and poverty existed. A second tune he lefL the palace and 
met a sick man, learning thus that pain existed. A third time he saw 
a corpse ! -eing carried to cremation and had the revelation of death. 
A fourth time he encountered a monk* who preached to him flic way 
of rtnundariun and of detachment, which he decided to follow* 

s Hence. of taunt, the extreme deference paid m Sinn Mid tn Cambodia 
lu ‘ndute 1 elepbantfi. 

1 The ftscrcd tree cample* mokes its sppearwxe ver* early in the Buddhist 
iiety. 

* The khihshv* ur ■^auderina tKxtic T fiulcd in Zndu king before hi * name wu 
token for tin: Buddhm 'moots* — Euddhitm is roofed ja the older fifth* of I udio 
Butfdhiim a a remtzypreutim. 
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Thr Sfefp of th* Women 

Siddhartha’s father, the king* was afflicted by his son's decision 
and vainly spread new pleasures before him. One nsghb entering 
his harem very late, he found, fallen asleep, the women who, as 
usual, were awaiting him with their instruments of music- 

The Grrai Departure 

Siddhartha was t=cntck by die vision of the sleeping women, 
sprawling opcn-uinuihed and -lack. For the first lime he saw beneath 
their beauty and decided to retire: as a solitary. He left the palace 
immediately, and on horseback, accompanied only by hk equerry. 
Thar the flight might pass unknown, the gods held up the hordes 1 
hoofs so that they made no noise. 

Once in the forest, Siddhaitha stripped himself of his jewels 
and his arms w hich he gave to his equerry. He said farewell to Iiim 
and to his courser. 

SiddharLfia. whom we must now call Gautama (his dan-name), 
began to lead the most ascetic of livei until the gods saw him so 
enfeebled in mind and body that they came and Ijeggcd him to take 
foot). Ilien he bathed in the sacred Mairanjana river and assumed a 
bifotiu's robe, thus becoming (Jbkpmuni, or the monk of the Qakya 
(Jhs countrymen^ name). He drank an offering nf mltk made to him 
bya pious woman. Then he sat down for meditation under a fig tree 
whose shade miraculously stayed changeless to shelter liinu 

Hes meditation led him to follow up the "chain of causality 7 . 1 
Everything is suffering. Why? Because Sorrow comes from thirst for 
eshtence, and such thirst cornea From our attachment to the mech¬ 
anism of the senses and to the play of knowledge, and thb attachment 
itself is a legacy From our past existence* w hich play die role of a sort 
of heredity or second nature. And this legacy derives its power from 
ignorance which induces us to accept as really our own the adven¬ 
titious self composed of layer:, of our incalculable past. Thr cycle of 
transmit rations will he broken when is exhausted the accumulation 
of acts which mould our comportment. 

In order to dissipate ignorance, we must, therefore, perform an 
act of intelligence and of comprehension to convince ourselves of 
the reality of the bonds of causality. 

It will he seen that even in this, the "dossicsT story nf the 
Buddha's meditations* the material upon which he worked was that 
afforded by ihr antique religion* of his land. What we call Buddhbm 
was as much—or as little—reformed ‘Hinduism’ as was Christianity 
170 
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reformed 'Judaism.' It is in their later developments abroad—for 
both religions died in the land of their birth—that Buddhism and 
Christianity took on □ shape and face very different from that of the 
faiths from which they sprang. 

At the moment when Qakyamuni was about to discover the remedy 
for the suffering of the world in attaining Illumination {bodhi) the: 
demon Mara 1 sem lus armies of munsirous devils iu attack the 
hermit. But their projectiles on touching bh body turned to tiower^ 
and offerings instead of weapons and insults. Whereupon Qakya- 
muni, stretching down his right hand towards the ground, ! took the 
Earth as witness of his victory. Terror having failed. Mam assailed 
the anchorite with three most beautiful and voluptuous maidens. 
Ho did not deign to look at them, but as they surrounded him they 
turned into hideous hags. (>kyamuni. his thought and soul more 
concentrated than licfore, achieved hU sah'ing meditation. A little 
bier, he preached his first sermon at Sarmih. near Benares, The first 
discs pies joined him and began an crrani life as wandering beggars 
spreading the doctrine of the Buddha. After a long life devoted to 
preaching, the Buddha, one <ky lay down upon his right side and 
entered into supreme bliss* having broken the chain of his trans¬ 
migration*. 

fib bodv was burnt and the ashes divided among different 
stupas. 

The Serpent Bride 

North of the Bayon is the r &il or ptain T marking, no doubt, the 
site of the impermanent wooden and bamboo houses of the people.* 
To the north-west of the plain is the Royal Forbidden City into 
which Chou Ta-kwan could only get a peep. In the Forbidden City 
are tile royal palace and the Phimeanakas, 

The Plumeanakas was begun under Ya^ovarman (eleventh 
century) and completed during the rti^n of hi* successor* liursha- 
varnmn. The building was probably dedicated to Vbhnu in his 
'K-riatma ioamrion/ But. of course, really to the Royal Phallus. The 

1 Dermm, in ihr Bu^dWir itiwy, but he n a Jta i fpm uf the Rinduivi yod of 
Love And Drtfh. 

1 Earth-touctimjf uuildt which reintim thr nUWt tlic of 

j]J ijf the Buddha. 

a W* tlfrfld not conclude bccaiiDc the puaj of the {wople lived til wood «^r 
bamboo htiUJ4a zhm is of nect^tfy, irncOmfortAbiy (If unhMlthi]^ kniireJ, 
If Any Tnadievfli Jnpanese dfy (S mtzn a Japm*** city tuch Kyoto with j wealth 

inedievat buildings were %o be ffver-uiuiiu with junric, wt atiouid hirt ItTSltf 
tu go upon in QU- r attempt to ncrcarulrujcT die manner of Site of that city* p&puliHiciifi.. 
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monument is a pyramid surmounted by a little sanctuary of carved 
laterite and sand stone. Here in this high-perched shrine, the Khmer 
king was supposed ro lie with the nine-headed serpent. Hut uo 
sovereign would sleep in so cramped a cell and so inconvenient a 
room- Doubtless, the Celestial Protecting Spirit was held to take up 
its abode in the Phimeaiiakas. 

We must not accept too literally what the chroniclers recount. 
At the beat they tell the tale as it was told to them, that is to say, 
with a wealth of metaphor, parable and allegory , which is the proper 
appanage of sacred things. 

Throughout the time the Khmer Empire lasted tlie sovereigns 
must perform a strange ceremony. Atone, and at night, they must 
proceed to the uppermost chamber of a Lower and there embrace a 
snake, [tut it may well be that tire 'snake' was a ntigi woman, held to 
embody the totemistic snake or serpent. As an analogous rite appears 
to luive survived in Java until quite recent rimes, we have, no doubt, 
here, remmnis of a wide-spread cult. 

Chou Ta-Kwxn gives details: 

'In the Royal Palace of Angkor ITiom there is a golden tower in 
whose topmost chamber sleeps the King. All the natives hold thar 
in the tower also lives the soul of a seven-headed serpent, master of 
all the realm's soil. And every night this serpent takes on the form 
and shape of a woman with whom the sow reign lies. If, one night, 
the soul of tills serpent does not appear, then the moment for the 
King's death lias come. If the King foils, even for one night, to 
visit the tower, then then: happens to him some mischance.' 

So, hart is our due to the power and sanctity of die tutelary 
serpents- 1 he King by his holy copulation performs a fertility rite 
securing prosperity to his land. When bis virility fails and he can no 
longer pleasure the ghostly serpent, then the rime for hta death ha,", 
come, since an impotent sovereign is not only useless but he is 
positively baleful, bringing down disaster and calamity. He must be 
killed. We need not suppose that tins curious rite was always observed 
or that the Khmer kings spent moat of their srrength in intercourse 
with the Spirit of the Soil, but it may be that all women who shared 
die Khmer kings* couch were held to be incarnations of the sacred 
ntigi. .., 


To this day. in Cambodian marriage-ceremonies 1 the bridegroom 

. ‘ J*J* * *«ttnwn ftature of m aniigff^jiwiKinJti that the bride End brUkuroom 
“ Queen *mi king ten • day, to many fondi fc,w 

g i Sf?”’ of «“PJ* » reytf ciwuio* In the 
Cfcjircb men xstd H^uhi it* mnmed crowned wifii royal cro*nu. 
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and the bride are hdd to play the parts of the King and the Serpent- 
Princess. While the relations $k round in a circle enclosing die 
young couple, little disks of metal supporting the sacred tire of 
candles are passed from liand to bind. 

And the music plays the antique air of the Divine Thong and the 
Lady Nagi. La Chamntse de Serpents* 

Now here is the story of die Serpent Iveng Kang, father of all 
snakes* whose insidious embraces of the Lady Re brought serpenu 
into the world and all our woes. 

The Story of the Serpent Kmg Kang, 

At the beginning of the world there was only one serpent, 
Ketig Kang, and a man and hb wife called Re, The man traded in 
amber and for his traffic used to travel One day while he was away, 
Re went into the forest to cut wood and let her axe fall into the lair 
of Kcng Kang. She begged the serpent to give tier back the axe but 
this he consented to do only on condition that every night lit should 
visit her in her hut and possess her. Re accepted the conditions and 
every night the great serpeor, guided by Et # the daughter of Re, who 
unwillingly had to serve as procuress for her own mother, the 
serpent glided into the hut of the man. 

One day he saw that Re was pregnant, lie questioned his daughter 
who confessed all. So the man hid and as the serpent entered the 
hut hr cut olF his head and then his tail and then told his daughter 
to cook the body and serve u to Re, 

But a crow, a magic crow, told the woman of the horrid feast 
prepared for her. Notv, when the man saw That his wife was nearing 
her term, he took her to a bathing poo! saying chat they' would bathe 
together. Then he slashed off her head with a sabre. But from the 
gaping wound of the bloody neck spurted out thousands and 
thousands of snakes which ihc man tried in vain to catch. They 
wriggled into the crevices of the earth and into the waters* and they 
were the ancestors of all the snakes and serpents now peopling the 
earth. 

The Royal Palate 

The Palace of Angkor Thom was a wooden structure, as were 
all the dwellings of mortals, and of it nothing, of course, remains. 
The 'Elephant TerraceJ however, with a frieze of life-sized animals, 
may have been, in part, a permanent platform on which the sovereign* 
took the salute at reviews, And this platform was contiguous to the 
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council chamber in which Chou Ta-kwan and his colleagues held 
their conferences with Lire Khmer delegates. The central pan of the 
Terrace, however, is decorated with large figures of upright garudas 
with upraised arms, those creatures were, doubtless, caryatids 
supporting the superstructure of part of the roval palace. 

The Leper King 

The Elephant Terrace continues northwards as the 'Terrace of 
the Leper King,* (he j Jnch komlotig of Cambodian legend. On one 
of the inner galleries of the Bsyon is portrayed the 'Story of the 
Leper King.' to whom a holy Brahmin recommended a bath of 
boiling medicinal herbs. Hut the monarch was less trusting than the 
sovereign of the Creek story. The Brahmin must first try the remedy 
himself: 

Tile Terrace of the Leper King is adorned with a great row of 
Divine Dancers emerging from the so it and supporting, apparently 
with their serpent-diadems, the upper storeys of sculpture. Upon 
the Terrace is seated a grave, noble stone figure which the Cam¬ 
bodians call the ‘Leper King,* [t b a divine statue, permanent 
among the impermanence of jungle and ruin. But this ‘Leper King' 
ts no leper and no earthly monarch, his tousled hair ami ihc two 
fangs just visible at the comers of his mouth, proclaim hb daemonic 
nature. He h a Deity of Death, perhaps Yuma. Ills right hand b 
empty, but may well have held a sceptre, and the three headless 
statues which accompany him upon the Terrace had batons or 
sceptres in their right hands. 

It is probable that the Terrace was a ‘burning-ghat’ or permanent 
place for cremations, its position to the north of the Palace suggests 
those of the crematoria in Phtwmpcnh and Bangkok. 

The Glories of Angkor Thom 

Near (he eastern gopura (or city gateway, literally ‘oi-dnor’} 
built by Yaeovarniiffi, is an inscription reciting the oath of allegiance 
sworn in loot to Suryavarenan by eight hundred Tings' and 
chieftains. The formula is interesting iince it is almost identical, 
both in language and in phrasing, with that still used at the Cam¬ 
bodian Court. 

The temple-mountain erected by Yagovarman I in the middle 
and the midst of his city and in the ninth century, is what is now 
called die Phnom Bakheng. It is a stepped pyramid whose sanctuaries, 
crowning a little wooded hill, were dedicated to (he cult of the 
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Royal Phallus. This Bakheng was the geometrical centre of a vast 
rectangle some ten mites square. Its outline can still be seen from 
the air. The bordering ditches are now used to water the paddy-fields 
fed by the Siem-R£ap river. 

On the other hand, the temple-hill founded in 881 by Indiavannan 
aa the centre of his capital Hsriharalaya (the city which preceded 
Angkor), is now known as the Bakon. Until 1736, this monument 
looked like an enormous stepped pyramid, and it was supposed that 
its crowning sanctuary had been made of wood and had perished. In 
September, 1936, Monsieur Marchal {the then Keeper of Angkor) 
just before he left lndo-Clum for good, began work on the summit 
of the Baton, in order to trace the foundations of the sanctuary, A 
sculptured base and pieces of carved stone came to light. It was, 
therefore, clear that the shrine had been made of atone and had been 
wilfully destroyed. M. Gtec has attempted a reconstruction of the 
sanctuary whose decoration (or such of it as has survived) is not at 
all in the ninth century style but in that of the end of the eleventh or 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The lower storeys have now 
been pieced together Only the summit is lacking. On the fourth 
ten-ace of the pyramid, and just below the sanctuary, were discovered 
traces of a number of small shrines in typical ninth-century style 
and recalling the airangcment of she Phnom Bakheng. It b clear, 
therefore, that as early as the ninth century, the KJuners were 
building stepped pyramids earning small sanctuaries. In fact, we 
have here the humble prototype of the temples whose full, magni¬ 
ficent development we see at Angkor Vat itself. 

The Bapbunn is another mounttitr-saiictiiary Isearing upon m 
last Terrace a ruined sanctuary probably covered in ancient times 
with sheets of gilded copper. The shrine rises about a hundred and 
thirty feet up, but its height in olden dap must have been at least 
twelve or fourteen feet greater. The walla are covered with high 
relief scenes of history, I’he decoration of floral scrolls {$ very 
magnificent and Indian. This Baphuon wa$ h it seems. "Golden 
Mountain 1 put up by Jayavarman V (969-1001). 

Tlve Prah Palibu should be called the Tariiey Yaka/ the tradi¬ 
tional name of the wood where the Buddha reposed upon his flight 
and was served by an elephant. The monument lies about two 
hundred yards north of the north-west gateway of the north wall of 
the palace. The Prah Palibi wis restored just before 1939* It is a 
doubly precious monument since it is a Buddhist shrine erected, not 
to the glory of the boddhhuttvn Loke^vant* hut to that of the historical 
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Buddha, Satyamuni himself. And. moreover, for some reason or 
another, the Frals PaUlai was never mutilated by Bralimanist 
iconoclasts as were all the other Khmer Buddhist shrines. 

A Legend of Angkor Vat 

To this day, most of the Cambodians will not believe that their 
ancestors raised die great monuments of the forests. 

Mighty Angkor Vat was built by Indra, Lord of Heaven, who 
moulded the temple in day and then poured over it a sort of icing 
whereby the sanctuary was solidified. And the holes you may see 
here and there in the walls are the imprints of the great God's 
divine fingers. . .. 

Or legend has it that Angkor Vai was not, indeed, man-made 
but that the temple rose at the bidding of divine Press Pusnokar, 
come down from the Paradise of Indra. 

'Oh! marvel. There reigned in those days* a virtuous King 
named Vong Aschar. a powerful Prince, who showered benefits upon 
his people. The Queen, his spouse, the beauteous Teyvodey, was 
surrounded by an innumerable bevy of fresh and supple maidens 
who waited upon her day and night. One hundred and one vassal 
princes paid the King tribute, bringing continuously presents of all 
kinds. Incalculable were the riches of this monarch. Precious stones, 
cold, silver, bracelets, carpets, silks, embroideries and figured stuffs. 
Countless were the elephants, the chariots, the horses, the litters, the 
canopies, the parasols, the fringed curtains and the golden garlands. 
Innumerable were the warriors of dl arms, all armies and the 
lords and ladtes who adorned the King's Court.’ 

But Great India, looking down upon his favourite Land of the 
Kilmers, noted that its King and Queen were child less. So, taking 
advantage of the Queen's being without the palace, Great India 
lloated down towards earth as 3 blare of blue, so that men shunted: 
“Light h descending upon usl T Then Great Indra wooed and won 
the queen, not in 3 shower of gold, but in a rain of blossoms, whereby 
she was got with child. And when she brought forth her son she 
named him, Preas Ket Mealca, that is 'The Floral Light, 1 

At the time that these things were happening upon the earth, a 
goddess, who had dared to steal six flowers from the garden of a 
poor Chinese, was condemned by Great Indra to live, as expiation, 
for sis years upon earth and among men. During that time, the 
unfortunate goddess was constrained to be the spouse of the Chinese, 

1 'The Suoa of Pm Krt Marie*.' One may uk hm, m 10 eftea, 'what dariP’ 
1W 
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to whom she bore a son they mmc J Freas PusnoLii; wlioac pleasure 
and urge it was, while still an infant, to trace plans and to cant 
stone. When the goddess 1 ® calvary upon this earth was accomplished, 
she was caught upon into Heaven H after she had left upon her 
pillow six flowers to apprise her husband of her identity. 

When Preas Pttsnukar was ten years of age. he set forth to find 
his mother, whom lie reached after countless difficulties and the 
experience of many dangers. She presented her earth-born offspring 
to Great Indra, who bound the hoy as a pupil to gods cunning in the 
am of construction and budding. 

While Preas Pusnokar was serving his celestial apprenticeship, 
Grcai Indra swept up his earth-born son, Press Ket Metdea, into 
his bosom so that the child might be shown the glories of Tavatlmss, 
or Paradise, and thus be assured of long life upon earth and among 
men. To render more certain his son's length of days, the divine 
father bathed the boy seven times a day for seven days in a pool of 
miraculous waters. 

But, soon ihc time came for the return to earth of the two 
children of earth and G rait f ndra sent them down among men w ith 
orders that Frcas Pusnokar should, in the World, reproduce some 
edifice of Paradise chosen by Press tvci Mcalea, who, in hi? humility, 
dared nor covet any building more gorgeous than that of his divine 
father's byres. 

So Prcas Pusnukar designed at Angkor a copy of the celestial dairy 
which became the pakee and temple of King Jayavarman 11 f since 
it was under this mmc that Prcas Kel Mealea ruled over die 
Kiuners. 1 For his son's coronation. Great Indra deigned to visit this 
earth of ours, and to give to his child 1 ® realm its name of Kambuja 
while establishing its divine institutions. Moreover, he con tided to 
the Ktimers the Sacred Sword (firah khan), width h the lightning of 
Indra, pnd is kept to this da 3 F in the royal palace. 

Divine Dancers 

And the apsarw^ the divine dancers of Paradise, brought down 
to the land of Cambodia, the mysteries and secrets of she Heavenly 
ballet. T , , 

Running about, and squirming and playing* you may set, 
here and there near great Angkor Vat, little skinny girl-diiltiren, 

* Tlic Ltjeend <?f King J^tvarman. fn*y n.or h* very old, bul it h Firm!? 

loebamJ in Cfflfftibqtdii, fine atarie* kectiEM firmly itnclioied very rjuitkiv 

«none a illitcme population. m v-t nuy im if we rrflrx:! upon [hr abort 

life af tome of OUT 0\m moil cherished myths. 

Thumr Tht Ta Praha (p. 160) 
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swarthy and ^rinnine 1 clad in white cotrun singlets* sash-drawera *. 
there's one in a tamo petticoat, it is the Royal Stuart burning tartan, 
by the way . * . ugly little brats, simum and nice . . . rhen you will 
&ee them transformed into distant goddesses, divine, intangible - „ , 
transformed by the mysteries and secrets of the Heavenly ballet > . . 
this is Great Indra s magic indeed. 

On [be entablatures. on the friezes and on the walls of Angkor 
Vat’s galleries is an unending procession of Divine dancers A 
precious adommetti of the vast temple is the unending bevy of 
apsaras, and of gracious tfiriddatas, which quickens the fa fades and 
welcomes the visitor at the entrance to each gallery- The elegant 
figures hide* smiling and dreaming in the hnlf-sh^dows of the halls 
and narrow vestibules. Sculptured in baa-rdkf, sometimes framed 
within slight wavy arches, sometimes standing our from a back¬ 
ground of flowcis and leaves, they bear, with nonchalance, their 
rich diadems, bracelets and necklaces. They wear no more clothing 
than a modem bathing-beach belle, but the Khmer Divine Dancers 
and Maids of Paradise are cunningly crowned, their irnir tressed 
and waved and their gestures are slightly artificial in their grace. 

The contrast between the natural movements of the arms and 
hands and the awkward presentation of the feet (seen always in 
profile) make one wonder whether we have not here some constant 
convention for expressing stability md immobility of the lower 
limbs 1 .,* * 

And P igarn. all the^e sculptures in high, or in low* relief, blazed 
with colour, did the monuments of Greece and of our medieval 
Europe. Above all, the nine pinnacles of Angkor Vat, lavishly 
painted, gilded or sheathed in gold, flashed and glowed like jewelled 
lotuses in she sunlight or as celestial gems under the moon. . . . 

The sculptured decoration of the Vat is of incredible richness. 
Around the pediments and intermingled with historical scenes, 
crawl and writhe monsters With fiery crests whose pointed fangs are 
buried in the scaly bellies of polycephalous serpents. The Itmels are 
transformed into a profusion of vigorously modelled floral designs 
The walla arc clothed in a sculptured tapestry of tow-relief, whose 
m&tifi ate taken up and repeated on the frames <?f door and window, 

1 The cannn# and nulptwr oi Angkot Vat i m r however,. U far a* the hijfh tr\k{* 
tre enhrcrrad* Htt 4 litUe dutku «ld clumpy, tviaj Fusith and niDditniciL Thrsc 
thine* pimnkc of on flit decadence very different From the tptmjB-jic 

Iiidtin bcMtirjr of Banted Srei, Still, from afar, the Praise of the Dircne Dwen 
at Anjjkoe Vtt k*e* fb ^Ipwnlfliii and convenrioruitEfy md takea cm a majesty 

of ih^ movement and ibofpeu. 
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When this walbtapestry was itno with colour the pillared 
galleries of Angkor must have seemed of incomparable sumptuosity. 
Praying Brahmins crouch at the bases of the pillars. Before each 
entrance-stair are stone lions on guard, while majestic nagas, winding 
away into balustrades, rear into 2 fan their threatening heads . . . anti 
then 1 again, these palycephaltrus serpents" heads remind you of fat, 
seven-fingered hands, flaring, but swathed in some monstrous 
mEttens, 

The vast temple of Angkor was raised by King Suryavarman II 
in the middle of the twelfth century. The sanctuary is, therefore, 
about contemporary with great Romanesque buildings of the 
Pbntagencts. both in France and England. But Angkor Vat is 
among the Eater of Kiimer monuments and hardly the most precious, 
despite its renown, its overwhelming sixe and its very real majesty. 

The plan of the temple is rigorously geometrical. Around a 
hilbsanctuary, some hundred and thirty feet high, is a containing 
Avail Four tow ers rise at the comers of four galleries communicating, 
by covered passages, with the central shrine. The towers and the 
galleries, with the porticoes which link them and the little courts 
which separate them, are built upon a square pediment or terrace 
some forty' feet high and, at its base, about seven hundred and fifty 
feet square, 1 

The famed bas-reliefs in the galleries are in very low* smoothly 
executed and polished relief. 

The subjects arr taken From the epics of India, from the Raitutyana 
and the Mahnhharafa . There are scenes of the Last Judgment. Of 
the Hindus 1 heaven and hell. There is a magnificent review of 
troops, chariots, elephants and warriors before the Majesty of King 
Paramavish nuloka.* 

Here is the Battle of Lanka, Jt furious wrf/ifr w here Hanunaan. the 
warrior-king of the white monkeys and the demons of Ravma’s 
host are shown interwined like lianas conjured into beasts. 

The Churning of the Sea * - * a seven-headed serpent as a gigantic 
pestle to chum the sea in which writhe, or float dead, the beasts and 
the fishes. the prea* tortoise and the marine monsters . . . around the 
serpent's great length are warriors, and above in the heavens are 

1 The whole of Angkor Vat w d«™d of jungle tree* and repaired 
bf th-c Etnlr FranCatfA iTExrrfmf OnVrtf ibout twenty re«i ilro- Frran iht upper 
worty alioftr were mnoved over fifty cubic metres of earth and v*n waggon-loada 
of root!, Appeal ^iuan three feet tnn£ had isj be usd b out them- 

* Tbuf i» tfce pcv*tbumcui 'glory* name of Sarya^orman JI, th* 1 builder of ibe 
temple. 
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divine dancers, as lithe and vivid and possessed as the frenzied 
crowds represented on the Eastern Spanish prehistoric rock- 
paimings. a Fhe Churning of the Sea b a hymn of glorification to 
divine order and the disciplined effort of men, such order and effort 
being symbolized by the troops of spirits and divine dancers 
snatching treasures from the foaming chaos. It is the image of man 
making his world by action, by the re-presentation of action and 
by words and their magic force, , . . 

And the scents of Heaven and Hell* and the flowers and trees 
and antic men . . . armies and processions of armed men and 
warriors, and a huge elephant rising above the crowd, his trunk 
curled and his Tail hdd aloft. Upon the beast's back is the prince 
himself, erect, and hurling a lance at his cowering foes. The swirling* 
twirling combat of good and evil spirits, the cool march of elephants, 
horses and inert. the naked divine dancers twisted and curled into 
movcmicnJtfl more passionate than any posed by the Cambodian 
dancers of to-day. 

And here is the Chariot of the Moon. Two full-faced horses— 
how difficult it \$ to make full-Faced horses seem anything but 
laughable—trees and palms and adorers meekly kneeling upon their 
knees, and upon the Chariot, and framed within an aureole, a cross- 
legged figure—rather Tibetan-looking and majestuems. 1 

You can wander around outside the great enclosure and under 
the shade of the toll mango trees, whose glossy, thick-set foliage 
casts coolness and an odour of fresh turpentine . „ r Here and tile re 
are the humble, impermanent huts of the monks , , . lu a grove of 
slender trees whore roots are cultured with engraved at sculptured 
stones, is a gigantic, and modem, image of the Buddlia, calm, 
gracious, eternal under a spindly canopy* 

It is alt very peaceful. No one, nothing, has ever shouted here * *. 
No passion nor violence. Still, on this very spot not so many decades 
ago was exquisitely tortured and bloodily massacred, the first curator 
of the mms. The Cambodians thought him sacrilegious. The 
Buddhist precept not to kill faded and retreated before the enormity 
of his crime. And perhaps his death propitiated the spirits who live 
on as powerful and vindictive as ever—for men who are careless. 

Xu Hum itumm abest « rit pmdtntia. 

1 Th» b oErttmlp not Thr plies f<w * bailed ttridtdikc description of the 
khaimomMimts, wd by yard. For further mfj>rm*Tidn the tadet mn mm 
to the bdbtmiriyphy and especially to ihe book* of The im M. Vfctor Goloubcw 
£*WrjrfHrt 4 fa Cemtimtiaw* tfAntbw md L* Tmtfil* JVI*rW pubtished in 
Rnawi* imi Pans by tbs Edition* vox 0«r. 
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Walt slowly along: the paved path from the outer portal to the 
steep intricate mass of the templc-muunt&m. On cither side ate the 
oblong boEim choked with lotuses both white and blue, A yellow 
bonze or two will be strolling beni on devotions. Here and there 
Chinese-manufactured incense-sticks curl into blue smoko before 
images of the Blessed One. * „ * 

A tattered beggar, clutching, as do beggars in all countries, his 
bundle of treasures—amukts and rubbish—is leaning nobly against 
a stone serpent* a royal nag a. The man's face is fine and well-lined. 
His air graceful and imposing. A man of character. A pious me ndi cant 
of importance. A man of prudence and judgment, you can see, a 
man such as our masters should appear and so rarely do appear. 

He k quite mad. He thinks he owns Angkor. And so he does 
because he thinks he does. Who can own anything? What can 
possession mean except that we be possessed with devils: 

La folk e'est utt refuge. 

The Essence of Worship 

In no essential detail did these great mortuary fane£ of Cambodia 
differ from their Indian models. However vast the temple it b hut an 
elaborate fruit containing and sheltering a simple kernel h die inner 
sanctuary or cell. 

Despite their liking for lavish decoration and for architectural 
display, the Khmers never disobeyed the Indian prescriptions that 
the Divine Images should be placed in shelters of moderate si$e + 

A simple, square ceUa y windowlcss and unadorned, b all that, 
from first to tear, was ever enclosed by the humblest brick chapel or 
the most magnificent stone cathedral. 

The archaic* magic riles must be performed in an archaic setting. 
Evil, in its most ancient and formidable form of dire ill-hick, is 
surely visited upon those who dare to sin. And sin is neglect to 
perform Ihe riles in becoming and traditional manner. 1 

1 Tlir upIuTiitiftn, occavjtfsfln and preservitioii of the Rtuner rmmurnrnta 
are ntJ {guile reioderti. In 1901 by the FraiKQ-Siamw owefttum the pmvim** 
of Min Pnd and ofTonl* Kcpu (never efifectirdy occupied by the Siamw) were 
rettpeeded Up Cambodia In njq^ by aiwtherr con rattan* the port of Kxit, this 
Irfriiorrri to thr south thereof 9M the ssE*mdj- off the coajt from the JEffion rtf 
Lenn-sins were Aimbtltrd to Cambodia On 23 rd NLinriv ujo?. to cithni]#? 
for the refifimu rtf IDaftiiii and Knit iogcthef with the iilwb (peopled by Siamese) 
the Ban^k^ gftpvrrnment retroceded [O Cffmbodlfl the piormco of pbiiUmlianE. 
SicrewRtStp end Sisophon, that i* to any ibr 3 fro cunbruimtf the principal Khiner 
niha. In 1907. King S^owoih, in proon took paj»«&n>n, Vrith gtr^t ftrefn^ 
flf Angkor. The iy*t«mmc sod #a*ntiiic Htfdy md cere of the znonumam date*, 
fwm the lirst Jtcade ef thia century. 
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A nanow corridor serves for the pnocessioas and dixumambula- 
turns of the officiating priests. Before the cell is, generally, an amc- 
ehambe^ often a bypostyta hall, and this marks the limits none but 
priests may traverse. Near the shrine are erected flagmasts such as 
those we sow around the elegant stupa-temples of Phnom pc oh. 
The temple-grounds are enclosed with walls pierced by four (and 
sometimes five) gateways which, in southern Indian and in the 
Khmer monuments* are surmounted by immense towers. The 
structures are called gopuram, or ox-gates. 

The daily sen 1 ice of the temple is a performance of royal honours 
chants, dances and offerings—to the god* The image* towards which 
the homage of the cult is directed, is conceived as being an incarna¬ 
tion, or manifestation, of the divinity. The image is not the God p 
but the image is instinct with the divinity of the Rod as long as the 
image serves the divine purpose. The people visit the temple, not to 
take part in the services but k as they say, to 'see* the god and to do 
him homage, and to receive the benediction be showers upon his 
faithful people when he i$ rightly, ritually and traditionally honoured. 
And. in ancient Cambodia, during the time of the devarafu, or 
Divine King cull, and, funhcirnore, during the prevalence of the 
Great Vehicle Loire ^vara cult, the King upon earth and the God in 
Heaven mingled their essences in the Sacred Phallus nr in the image 
of the deity of Boundless Pity* 

The Interlaced Serpents 

Men's judgements me a purest of thir fortunes*. 

SHAXE&FEAftr; 

Tire nonhem take is five /i north of the town. It contains a 
gilded tower which is square, and dozens of little houses in stone, 
□bo a gilt lion, a gilded Buddha, a bronze elephant, a bronze ox, a 
bronze horse. Nothing is lacking/ So wrote Chou Ta-bvan of the 
altogether delightful place now cal ted Ncak*Pean or the Tntertwmcd 
Serpents/ 1 

* The f NlmW of Vuhxm I1S74)- Nenk^EW ii trie ih)DiE at! the nuns wc 
»pplv to the Mnaw nun*, a modem and sk fanrifut OIK?. The a\d flpprflfltkKU Lavg 
Men Jomjf wwe furjartm iml the (ew iiimf} which hwtr ernne down toud 

ire by no mean* un^bjrcUD-uhJy uddled on m n fd« monuments life had so 
complcldy Irft the drici of the Khmer* ihu Aothm^ dlEDf to th* mini but i.iyu« F 
[-mmirt* hgeculi which twit wmc form dunn* tht timibkJ Middle A*e* of 
Coen bodi*. 'Baphuon, 1 V S fssfc Pcaa*' iind 'Banteu 6rd' Are u arbitrary ** 'Liraaa- 
um/ T Jat a eftm 1 q* 'Stmthtf whkh has name- ** apply to ctmm Mira rum* 
in Central America. 
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Neak-Pcan resembles nothing so much -is one of the artificial 
lakes of a French palace. The Khmer site reminds you at once of 
Versailles and of Fontainebleau. There is the same rich hot not 
obtrusive wood fringing the lake. The whole thing is perfect in 
proportion and the man-made stonework seems a natural pan of the 
landscape, which lends itself admirably to enhance the beauty and 
pleasure of the ^Intertwined Serpents. 1 For all we can see this great 
basin was a holy well, perhaps even a miraculous well like that of 
Sr. Winifred in North Wales where "Baron Corvo 1 fell so foul of the 
Catholic incumbent Father Beauderk. In any case, Neak-Pean was 
doubtless the scene of water-rituals* and the by os it of the lake 
indicates that it was intended as a copy of the Sacred Lake Anava- 
tapta, fabled to tie in inaccessible recesses of the Himalayas and 
from whose waters four mighty rivers take their source. So, 
probably, at Neak-Pean men washed themselves and rid themselves 
of their ills, both of the body and of the soul while the Divine Pity 
of Avalokite^vara* the deity of Boundless Light, was spread upon 
the woushippers. 

The oi-al basin is bounded by a lnterite wall and its waters at 
each of the cardinal points slip through great stone faces into 
rivulets carrying off the overflow' while at each of the sluices rise* a 
stone pavilion. These little structures command smaller, secondary 
basins fed through the stone faces, the first of a horse, the second of 
an elephant, the third of a lion and the fourth of a man whose great, 
grave spewing countenance show* an ardiing mouth, the Khmer 
smile rounded to a Khmer shout , s . splendid. 

NeaJ>Pean appears to have been dedicated to Avalokitcvwsira cr 
Loke^varo in his lie tiltir T or incarnation, as Babha, the Saviour- 
HorsCn who, legend has it, rose from the w aters l >efore the steps of the 
littk shrine on the central islet of the basin. This islet bone, until 
1935* its tempieito strangled and embraced by a gigantic from&gtr 
(fig tree) whose sawdike. ridged, grey roots aim cat hid the sculpture 
of the sanctuary and of its pedestal adorned with lotus flowers and 
the two intertwined snakes (giving their name to the place) whose 
heads rise on the eastern side. 

But this tree lent the whole islet and take so singular a charm that 
when a great storm stripped and split the tree, there was a general cry 
of dismay that one of the most evocaiory and romantic of the Khmer 
monuments was maimed and made commonplace. However, in 
1938, 1 VL Gluize. the conservator of Angkor, decided to remove the 
remains of the fr&miiger and to reconstruct the graceful, little 
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sandstone shrine. Unfortunately. the basins fill up only during the 
rainy season, so then, when it is bast convenient for the traveller to 
visit the place, then only K con yon enjoy the full pleasure and edifica¬ 
tion of Neak-Peam 

The monument existed before the time of Jayavarman VII, 
whose main additions were the Loke^v&m panels at the opening on 
the north* the west and the south. 

Omtiia exeunt in mysimtm* 

More than eight hundred Khmer monuments have been 
discovered in die countryside of Cambodia They vary in sisc from 
a city to a small sanctuary and they lie, for ihe most part, in the area 
between the Great Lake and the Kulen Hills to the north thereof, 
the area of which Angkor is the focal point. 

In this dry jungle of Cambodia you can hardly escape the feeling 
that you are upon an island, so impressed on our imagination is the 
image of the South Seas. The palms, arccaa, cocos and sugar palms* 
shooi up from glittering sand. The huts arc high-perched on stilts 
Though the vegetation is thick enough, it is composed of what they 
call 'secondary growth' and is very different from the fierce, 
i m penetrable forests farther north. And there are no redes of death, 
no graved no cemeteries, even the reliquaries seem hut architectural 
ornaments. 

The Mehon of the West 

Like the men of Fonaiv, so the Chinese chroniclers tell us, the 
Khmcrs were clever melal-foundcrs anti workers. There are, 
however, practically m small objects of Khmer art preserved, [t is 
true that few systematic cxcavalions at Angkor have been undertaken. 
Uuc wc have every reason to think that everything portable was 
pillaged and carried off in the past, All the millions of Square feet of 
earth turned over during the rwonstmction of the monuments have 
revested very few objects in precious metals. 

'The Khmer bronzes are for the moat part excellent examples of 
the cire perdue casting technique. There have survived besides 
sacred images* some ritual bells, elephant bells and 'conch-shelbf 
for lustra! water. The alloy used for these objects was known as 
iamrii and it was composed of seven (or even nine} different metals, 
one of whkh was gold. 

The bronze images of divinities are distinguished from the 
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iwnd’tone statues which were their models by in ore slender pro¬ 
portions, and by an abundant richness of representations of jewels— 
bracelets, anklets, necklaces— all etched and chiselled with extreme 
delicacy. Some times these images have a strangely Tibetan lock. 

Although few targe bronzes have been discovered in 1957 in the 
middle of the iuray, or artificial lake f to the west of Angkor were 
dug up the fragments of a gigantic recumbent image. 

In the early days of that year, a Cambodian in audience ta the 
orders given to him by the Buddha in a dream, began to dig in the 
middle of the western lake until he came upon a large bronze head 
more than three feet below the surface of the earth. The man 
thereupon told M. tilaize of his find. He ordered a gang of workmen 
to continue to dig. They recovered the bust of the statue, fragments 
of the legs* a double arm one of whose hands supported t 3 ie head. 
The whole thing, which you may now sec ai Angkor is. a most 
imposing statue and doubtless represents a Vishnu mtrayamu or 
reclining Vishnu* the patron deity of Angkor \ at. It is quite the 
largest Khmer bronze yet recovered and it helps to fill out m our 
imagination, these endless temples* haih and galleries which seem so 
empty and severe. The great, grave* languid, divine head of the 
Viahnu is very Indian and timeless. - 

Ban t tay Srt i 

For Banteay Srci we had the luck of having M. Maurice f pLaLze, 
the Keeper of the Ruins of the Park of Angkor, as guide, and the 
company of Baron, let us say, Korvin* a Hungarian magnate whose 
banking forbears had shed their patronymic of Schmucksteim for 
a Magyar name when His late Apostolic Majesty Ferenc Joszef I 
had conferred upon them the honour of a Hungarian title. 

KorviOt one of those sliamhling* dcphmulnetnefi who seem rather 
flabby anti inconsequent until you have been with them a little* 
Was a collector of real erudition and, what was mote, of immediate 
appreciation of what was valuable and what was nm in the things we 
saw, For„ of course, not all the Khmer things are of equal spiritual 
or ssthetic worth. The old Cambodians turned out plenty of shoddy 
and mechanical stuff. And then, in Cambodia, as else where* the man 
who is not sure of his own opinion b not a little baffled. Tor the fact 
that a sratue, a carving, a frieze or a bas-relief has survived almost 
intact, is no guarantee that it £9 signibcaiit or edifying for us* 
Destruction has fallen upon ju^i and unjust alike- What has survived 
has survived by chance. There lias been no selection here, as Lherc is 
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so often in countries where objects have been treasured for tbeif 
supposed magical or religious value, or even, one is inclined to think, 
for their esthetic importance, though, in past times, Fen would ever 
admit that a thing was cherished just for itself alone. The an of the 
collector and of the connoisseur is a modem one, or, at least, let us 
say, it flourishes only in periods of artistic decline when men tend to 
took backwards and when they have lost their old attitude of religious 
respect for a work of art. Since all are, os far as we can see, U. in its 
origin, religious, 

'Art,' said an eminent French painter of our own tunes. ‘b 
anarchy. 1 By which he meant, no doubt, that a worts of art is the 
revelation of one man's soul and attitude, while that work of art will 
be for each observer something peculiar to himself. 

So, we may find any work of art incongruous. 

It is the incongruous that makes us laugh, hut as we are never 
quite sure for long what is incongruous for us. wc laugh much more 
at other men's astonishment at what they find incongruous at a given 
lime and in certain circumstances. 

When super-realism was still a novelty, years ago now, the Virtue 
Colomhier theatre used to be let out for shows of the most varied sort. 
One day a large audience had gathered in the hope of heating a 
Catholic propagandist. Mine. Marie Casquel, deliver a lecture °on 
the virtues of the boy scout movement. The hall was filled with old 
maids, spotty youths, retired colonels and other serious-mint!ed arid 
public-spirited people all eager to hear the good word. The curtain 
went up and disclosed, in the shadow of a gigantic phallus realistically 
painted, M Salvador Dali seated and taking a footbath in 3 targe 
bow! of milk. After he had let drop some choice aphorisms of a 
highly blasphemous, sexual and homosexual nature, a young woman 
partly dressed as 3 Red Cross nurse tripped on to tin* stage and deftly- 
upset an omelette mix fines herbes over the master's head. 

It took quite a Jong time for the management to explain to the 
audience that there had been a mistake in dares, 

F 'lf homme rU plus sigttifii par so taleur qtie par set secrets. 

AndjuS Mauuujk 

A writer, who has now become for some of the French intel¬ 
lectuals’ a prophet of the firet class and significance, began hb 
adventures in Indo-China whither he was sent by a German antique 
dealer to brine back any carvings, statues and ‘curbs’ he might be 
able to pick up in the Cambodian jungles. 
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Thai was in 1923. The good old days were over. Ten years 
earlier anyone could pick up, pocket and take away—if be could 
manage to move it—anything which caught his fancy. Yuu could 
wander through the forest and dig up bronzes, you could hack off 
heads of statues, von could do just what you liked. Ihe province of 
Siem-Rcap was a na-rmn's-hud and none cared about antique 
odds and ends. But our author came a little late. He made his way 
to Banteay-Srci, pulled out and crated some of the best sculptures 
and made his wav with them to the Siamese frontier, where, for some 
reason or another, probably luck of cash to bribe the frontier guards 
and customs, he was forced to leave his booty. lie then retreated to 
Saigon but was arrested on board his ship at the demand of the 
Cambodian authorities, taken back to Phnompcnh and sentenced to 
three years imprisonment. But his friends in Prance and a number of 
writers took up his cause. He was placed under house-arrest and 
then finally pardoned. 

All of which story may be a lesson to us not to attempt ihe 
picking up of tin considered tribes in Cambodia, for we are not likely 
to get illustrious French writers to plead our cause. If we really hate 
to bring back something (which Can l>e better, cheaper and more 
comfortably bought in Paris) we have a choice of odd pieces which 
arc for sdc at the house of the keeper, M. Glalre. . .. 

The group of Sbivaitc sanctuaries wliich the modem Cambodians 
all Batucav Srci, lies enclosed in jungle and some twenty-two miles 
to the north-east of Angkor Vat. The trip is only possible in the dry 
season—the elaborate drainage works, canals, dykes and sluices of 
the Khmcrs have long since perished—ami even before the rams fall, 
the sandy tracks are full of potholes where you may crack the spring- 
plates of the hest-slung car. 

You swing and sway aod crunch farther iad farther into the 
realm of trees. The jungle dwellers, perched at the top of their 
front-door ladders* start: with amazement. 

_Then, when you have settled down to a day of Oceania* and are 

surprised only by the monkeys (for few other beasts will you sec 
unless you go hunting 1 and noi always then), suddenly either the 
jungle breaks to a clearing revealing some huge* imperishable 
building, so immense as to dwarf you* or P rather slowly, you pcrcehe 
stilt clutched and clawed and tangled by the gnrai trees and merging 
into the green haze* a temple ora lower or a shrine magnified by its 
monstrous growth of living limbs anJ brandies. 

It is like finding medieval India in Samoa. * * » 
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Most of tlie Kiimer monuments are of a dull elephant-grey 
blotched with huge splashes of back lichen. The colour of the mins is 
for all the world that of the old Irish castles of the west. The coloured 
pictures of the Cambodian palaces and temples lend far too 
vivid a tint to the stones which arc, indeed, best seen, or at least, 
best admired, by brilliant moonlight. 

But the slirincs of Banteay Srei are pink. They are rosy jewels, 
unique in Cambodia. In their casket of forest they are- startling. 

The sanctuaries are on a small scale. In fact, so low, that you 
must bend 10 enter some of the portals. But so perfect, so cunning 
and so glorious ate the harmony and proportion that Banteay will 
strike you as more imposing than almost any other man-made thing 
you will see in Cambodia. For one visitor and pilgrim, at least, 
Banteay Srd is the culmination of a Cambodian journey. The 
vision of these shrines is one haunting my visual memory- at limes 
of depression and of exultation. The picture I possess within myself 
of Banteay Srei is among the few I hope I shall cany, imdimmed , 
with me into the shades. 

What we call ‘Banteay Srei’ seems (if we read the texts aright) 
to have home the name of {ftmrupttra, tluic is, the City of the Lord 
(Shiva), And wc know when the fashioning and creation of Iyvarapura 
w'cre accomplished. The foundation and consecration stone was 
unearthed during the ’30’s of this century and it bears a date 
corresponding to A.t), 967. Thus was confirmed the classification of 
the monument as proposed by MM. Philippe Stern and "Victor 
Goloubcw. Banteay Srei was ‘discovered* only in 1914 and was. at 
first, considered to lie a building of the Khmer decline or post- 
classical period. Bui, since the glorious epoch of Khmer architecture 
hardly opened before the reign of King Rajendravarman in 944, 
Banteay Srei is one of the earliest as well as one of die most precious 
of Khmer legacies. 

Banicay-Sret is now world famous for its admirable carvings in 
high relief. There ore scenes from legend. There are pediments and 
ponak whose exuberant decoration is mainly ornamental. Many 
of the details in their sharpness, their crispness and their delicacy, 
remind you of chiselled bronze. It is difficult to believe that such 
definition and clarity can have survived for nearly one thousand 
years. And the shrines are carved in sandstone. 

It is here that we have for the first time in Cambodia 
scenes with bas-relief figures decorating the pediments above the 
doors. In its superb carving and sculpture old Icvaispure rivals 
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anvrlung m Mother India- But although the design and plan are 
wholly Indian^ the spirit of the place is the spirit of the mote alien 
world of Indonesia. 1 

'flit* main entrance of the inner shrine has a lintel which, despite 
its Indian decoration and its classical type reminds you of the 
wooden carved door-tops and barge-boards of Dyak hut= in Borneo. 
An ancient 'Indonesian 1 budding tradition lies behind the Indian 
models m the land of the Khroers. But classical Khmer architecture 
shafts with that of medieval India two vices. There was both in 
India and in Cambodia what the French call rhorfeur du vid* which 
leads to masses of meaningless ornaments lion such as disfigures she 
monuments of later India. And the arch was unknown. This, the 
greatest of Persian inventions * was fully exploited by the Chinese, 
but little used by the Indians until periods later than those which 
influenced the old Khmers. It may well be that the arch w^s felt 
to be in some way a detestable modem invention and, as such, 
tin suited for use In the service of the gods, whose habitations, shrines 
and sanctuaries must follow the antique modeb, 

in any case, the corbelled roof—exclusively used in Cambodia— 
dictates long, narrow rooms and demands disproportionately illicit 
supporting walls but such on arrangement mattered little in con¬ 
structions of the Khmer temple iype P for the imposing m.ass* however 
great, was designed to contain but one or two simple cells or 
'shelters' for the deities. In old Cambodia, however, despite the 
Indian canons of over-decoration, the Khmer architecture sometimes 
achieved a purity of line and conception together with a sober sub¬ 
ordination of decoration to design which is most satisfying and 
comparatively rare in India itself. Unlike the often exuberant and 
erotic fantasies of Indian sculpture, Khmer carvings seem curiously 
chaste and unpossionate. And the everyday life of centuries back is 
portrayed for us as never in India and reminds us of the delicate 
pictures in Egyptian tombs. 

Bui of Khmer sculpture os a whole one Is forced to more reserve 
of approval The ancient Cambodians oficn attained a singular 
beauty and spirituality of expression in ibeir heads and there are 
few thing* more cvocatory and exciting in all the realm of glyptic art 
than stone faces, mysterious with the 1 Khmer smile and closed or 
half-dosed eyes. These one precious possesion*. But even dm type 

1 Wtf cm tdnun? a piece of Hantesy SMi ntmr at kmr. The Mum'/ 

(prow the priT^tipul French nuiaeutn for Far Eufem art} Ul Pan* pti****^* aa 
of tci maiii tmaiiirti, one of tld pediment which could nor he replaced when enc 

■itmr> Ev>uft of the ihrincs wa* undtnika*. 
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was mass-produced and there is a great deal of difference between 
the worth of some statues and others* even of the same period. 

Bin the Khmer sculptors were fundamentally clumsy in their 
representation of the hiumo figure in the round. Indeed, for all its 
opulence Khmer sculpture is inferior to that of the Chains at their 
best. 

Again. Borobudur, as a piece of architecture* cannot be men¬ 
tioned in the same breath with Angkor. But the high relief sculpture 
of the great Javanese monument is more vigorous, more vivid, more 
living, and even more splendid, than that of the Khmm> 

We should, most probably, err. If we were to conceive the indent 
Khmer sculptor* as creative artists in our sense of the term. In 
Indian tradition as received, if not wholly observed, by the old 
Cambodian?, the maker of holy things, of sacred images and statues, 
is a craftsman whose job Is to reproduce (of course, in the spirit of 
his age) figures whose function, is to inspire the worshipper with 
thoughts whereby he may become identified with his God. For 
the sculpture which we may call almost purely decorative—that 
is, the carving adorning the outside of buildings or the lew reliefs 
of the galleries—we may remember that much of u was no doubt 
executed in haste and, moreover, that it was all painted and folded 
and glowing with colour and movement. What we see to-day are 
the bones deprived of lheir flesh—or, at the best, a mummy, lifeless 
if preserving the form it had in life. 

It is as great builders and great monumental masons that the old 
Khmers leave us wondering to-day 

Alone, in its setting of forces, Banteuy Srei glows coot under the 
beat. Great bistterBics like black velvet swoop and Butter about the 
shrines. 

After a day with this marvel, so far from men that you can often 
hesr and glimpse the herds nf elephant crashing carefully through 
the jungle, as we moved awny and daylight began to fail and the 
shrines shrank into their groves, a great flock of emerald parrots shot 
tlirough the sky, turned and whirled and settled on the eaves, the 
corbels and the lintels of the sanctuary —briIlianu scintillating jewds. 

And then wc aie in the jungle and we drank iced champagne, 
good champagne, for champagne was both good and cheap in 
Indn-China. You could get a bottle of Charles Heidskck for six 
pmsrre? {sixty francs), or, in the days before the lost war, about seven 
shillings and sixpence* 
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And how did we drink it iced in ihe heart of the Angkorim 
forest! We did not carry an ice-box with us. No. wu just shoved 
the two bottles into a pail, filled up the pail with petrol, lot die fly¬ 
wheel of the car rip and put the bucket nest to the wheel until the 
petrol was ail evaporated and the bottles were frozen so that the wine 
chinked and tinkled with ice-chips . . . .Vnd we did not spill a drop. 
Nice p old corks coining out as compact and smooth and polished as a 
piece of jade 1 ,. *, 

On our way back to Siem-Reap we stepped aside to one or two 
less significant places. At one was a must lively scene of anaatyiosb. 
The jungle bid b*ren cleared. The temples had t>een taken to pieces. 
And there* sweating in the shade, naked but for loin-cloths* were 
scores of Cambodian workmen fitting the blocks together, remaking 
a Khmer temple as their ancestors had originally made it centuries 
ago. Up and up the walls rose, the sculptured scenes restored under 
our eyes. . * . 

Korvin took same nice colouration with his movie-camera and 
posted ihc spools oil to Rochester. NT., js soon as we goi bad-, 
to the town of the "Vanquished Siamese 1 ... I dined that evening 
in the pretentious splendour of the Grand Hotel J p Angkor—no 
better than at my more humble inn. . * * 

*1 shall not have the spools sent back to Hungary. Indeed, when 
I left Budapest at the end of 1938 I decided to take a long trip 
through India and Indo-China and Indonesia, following the tracks 
of the Indian expansion - . - 1 think I altall cross ihc Pacific to the 
United States and stop there for some time, perhaps a good long 
time # , . after dJ* Pve only got my son to keep me in Europe and 
he r s at Harrow* bur on holiday in New York. . *. 

Note: 

I have not attempted in rhia book to give any sort of exhaustive, 
or even cursory, account of all the Khmer monuments. I have touched 
upon some I hnve myself seen and visited which are also, many would 
agree* the more significant of the ancient building*. In the appended 
bibliography will be found mentioned work* in which may he found 
a great deal of detailed information concerning neatriy all the Khrucrs 
remains, 

* Hold ihe bottles at aa hurJc of ferny-rive aiysn d™# <&tk *nd 

pm VtU Hot Mutttr a tStop of the —of cflurae, Wmc-wriiKft will ocvef bo34 
their bottle thus—they calculate thit iht more they *pd! oft ihz Hwr, tin mare 
pk&ral win be the piiar boobi Hying 10 Jook like wine-eL}imoiBieun--iilBO l the 
sooner the 1 6 iil buobi will call for imothc? bottle, 
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The mm main clusters or groups of Khmer buildings are as 
follows: 

(a) Angkor. 

(b) Smteay-Chhsmr (about eighty miles to the north-west of 
Angkor). 

(c) Prah-YLheaf (about ninety miles to the north-east of Angkor). 

(d) Koh-Ker (about $i*ty miles to the north-east of Angkor). 

(e) Prah-Khan (about eighty miles to the east of Angkor). 

(f) Beng-Mealea [about twenty-five miles to the east of Angkor)* 

(g) Yat-Nokor (about fifty-five miles to the north-east of 
Phnompenh), 

{*) Phnom-Chisor (about thirty-five miles to the south of 
Phnompenh)* 

By no means arc all these centres equally accessible. Most of the 
monuments in the Angkor region cm now he visited even during 
the rains (though the trip h fatiguing), hut you cannot pet to the 
Kulen Hills or to Banteay Srd during the net season. Others, such 
as Bantcay-Chhmar are difficult of access at all times of the year, to 
any case, few travellers unless unable to view the monuments at any 
other season, would choose to push through the Cambodian jungle 
or even drive through the Cambodian Plain wliilc the rains wem on. 

Visitors to Angkor should not bail, if at all possible, to drive 
through to Bcng-Mealea (whose monuments are in a very ruinous 
condition) to Koh-Kcr and thence to Prah-Vihear, about two 
thousand two hundred feet up on a spur of the Dangrefe Hills, that 
was conceived as marking the centre or navel of the Khmer realm. 

Iknicay Kedd (the f Fortress of the Cells'), a monument within 
easy distance of Angkor, was a foundation of I&fendravarman II in 
the tenth century. There axe twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
inscriptions both Buddhist and Shivaite. Ta Prohrn (It. 'The 
Ancestor Brahma 1 ) near Ban tea y Kedei is a lentfinrentuiy monument 
with Uurtccmh-cenfury additions. The shrine was first dedicated to 
tiie Buddha and then changed over to Shi voire worship, Under 
Surra carman the temple was re-dcdicated to Buddhist worship. An 
inscription gives details of the shrine, its services and its servers in 
the days of its glory*. ITicre were eighteen principal officiants and 
two thousand seven hundred and forty subordinate officiant* 

1 welve thousand sue hundred and forty people hid the right to 
lodge within the temple precincts. Six hundred and fifteen singers 
were attached to the sanctuary which possessed an imposing 
treasure of silver and gold* thirty-five diamonds, two fans adorned 
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with pearls, forty thousand six hundred and twenty pearls, £uur 
thousand five hundred and fifty precious stones, one cauldron of 
gold md numerous copper utensils. 

It is dear n even if there was a little boasting and exaggeratioii 
in this enumeration, that comparable riches in a provincial temple 
indicated that the Rhmers were drawing on the tribute and the 
labour of numerous subject peoples- It h wonderful what a fet of 
booty can be gathered together in one place if a large enough 
territory qf slaves is hdd to ransom. 

In one of the eastern galleries of Ta Frohm is a stela over six feet 
high bearing an inscription dated llS6* lira* is h during the reign of 
Jayavarman VII. In the document is set forth the king 1 * genealogy 
and a recital of his works and deeds (including his vast building 
operations) together with a detailed description of the organisation, 
plan and daily ritual of a Khmer Mahay am at temple nearly eight 
hundred years ago* 

The Fading cj she Kkmers 

The Khmer people broke under the burden of imperial glory. 
Ail slave-drivers and masters tend to think that what men have 
tolerated for long they will support for ever. But* sometimes, before 
revolt* comes collapse* Even in the time of Chou Ta-Kwon when 
the Khmer realm still seemed strong and prosperous, the intelligent 
Chinese perceived that war with Siam had sapped and was srill 
sapping die fabric of the Stale. The equilibrium of empire is ever 
delicate, for it depends open the health of the controlling centre. 
And often the luck which Lead*a people to empire is not accompanied 
by much of the real power necessary to maintain empire in ibe face 
of determined assault. 

So it was with the Khmers. We are often told that it was The 
immense riches of die temples and palaces that attracted the Siamese 
invaders. Perhaps wc should say rather that it was hope of immense 
riches which beckoned the Thais, It may be that towards the end 
the Khrocrs did not put up much of a fight. The economic basis 
of their realm had been rotted md the food supply must have begun 
to fail. The peoples of monsoon Asia lived, as they live, on rice, and 
rice cultivation needs peace and a government which governs. If 
iherc is war and disorder, men bum the forests and grow mountain 
nec- ■ + + 

The conquering Siamese brought with them Little Vehicle 
Buddhism, a religion of resignation, or. let us ssy t a religion offering 
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an excuse for inaction among a vanquished people. It may be that 
the Siamese toot over by remote control. Their Little Vehicle fifth 
coiunrmisis sapped the foundations of the Khmer State. The causes 
of profound social change are manifold—•disease. waf t foolish 
government, financial chaos and what we will—but the New Idea 
may make permanent a state of thing* which might otherwise have 
been but transitory. 

The Khmer* got their New Idea and became Cambodians, * * , 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Lost Stick 

When forced to lies to Skim before the Annaniese invaders, 
King Aug-Eng, m 3794, granted the whole of the province of 
Battambangfthe most westerly of his dominions and one whereinto ( as 
yet, the pushing Annamett had not pushed) as a fief to liis faithful 
follower in exile, the mandarin Bern 

The King's will and pleasure was to secure some part of his 
realm by placing it directly under Siamese protection, since Ben 
could not go hack into Cambodia proper, for there he would liave 
been executed as a partisan of lhc exiled monarch. Ben, in fact, 
decided to go Siamese* 

And Ben's descendant* av dynast*, ruled BatUmbong, until in 
1907 (when die Siamese were forced to retrocede the region to 
Cambodk) the fast representative of the family, Phya KnihithuU, 
hod to relinquish his rights, lose his patrimony and retire, ;is a much- 
wronged man, to Bangkok. 1 do nor know whether the Siamese 
righted the wrong when they occupied bkmambang again in 1941, 
certainly Phya Kathathon's grandson was pushing his cla i ms. 

We may note the play of names. Tire original hanger-on of 
King Ang-Eng bears the good old sturdy Cambodian name of Ben* 
His descendant, a hundred and fifty years later, h known by a 
Typically Siamese appellation—Phya Kaihitkon. When did the 
TitE-BcrT family become Siamese and cease to he Cambodian 1 

Presumably very soon indeed. Old Ben 1 ;* descendants in second 
degree were probably as Siamese as the Siamese royal family which, 
rumour says, was founded by a Chinese. And yet; if we were consider¬ 
ing analogous cases in Europe we should be told that H blood will 
tell 1 and so forth. Only the other day, an intelligent man mentioned 
to me that he could not understand how his chief (an Englishman) 
was so anti-French, since the fellow was l of French origin. 1 I thought 
he meant that the said chief had been, naturalized or that, at least, 
it was his father or mother who had been French* Not at alh Our 
"French origin 1 was reported (and how improbably] to go back over 
three hundred years! The man (who bears one of those common, 
neutral English or French names such as Champiom Godard or 
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Barret) ought to hive been 'pro-French 1 because he and his rebriom 
claim chat their forbear wet* French three hundred yeare ago. 
From 1647, Champion, Esq/*, 'ancestors 1 have been borrowing under 
the more obscure strata of the English population, marrying women 
from this land, and emerging about three or four generations ago by 
the not unusual evolution of peasant, tradesman, parson* 'public 
sdiuolboy,' 'gentleman/ to the present-day respectability of boss, 
half-commission man, exH?fncer> and something in the City. And even 
were Champ ion, hsq. B to bear, in his body, some of die chromosomal 
inheritance from his putative "Huguenot ancestor* (exiled, of 
course, for religious persecution, never for having raped his master's 
daughter* stolen six ecus from the parish priest or said loudly, when 
drunk, that Louis XIV. King of France and Navarre, was n bastard 
and bis mot her a whore) even if this most improbable chromosomal 
inheritance was borne in the fellow 1 * body* why, should such an 
inheritance make him "pm-Frtnch? 1 

But we need not suppose that the dynasts of old Ben's stock 
ever heard their slaves, toadies and byal Followers express wonder 
that Fhya Karhnthun was, although of Cambodian origin, so md- 
Carehodiam They knew why he was + llie damned Cambodians 
land their French bosses] had stolen hi* lief and property* Lei 
propriiti\ c*ejt k vol and the history of all state* h one of consistent 
swindling the public by currency devaluation and by confiscation. 
But we must never imitate the acta of our mastery One only must 
play at this gome . . * it a a sort of patience, you see. 

Although, aa the crow flics. Bait am bang (that is Bat Damkang, 
or the Lost Stick 1 ) is not more than sixty miles south-west of 
Siem-R-iap* you must push westwards as far as Slsophon and then 
double simrpsy backwards to the south-east, unless you are prepared 
to follow the fair-weather tracks across the flood area of the Great 
Lake. 

The province of Battambang is the great rice-granary of 
Cambodia, it is, indeed, a land of rice-fields* criss-crossed with 
creams and canals and brooks whose fertile banks are planted as 
fkame&Hi as were those of the Old Man of the Sweet Cucumbers 
(see p* t*o)^ The Cambodians lost Bsi tarn bang agam from 1941 to 
1945 and their whole economy was, by this lo^ rather severely 
effected* The province has about three hundred thousand in habit ants 
of whom over a quarter of a million are Cambodians while the rest are 
Chinese and Annamcsc. There are, to all intents and purposes, no 
Siamese at all in Battambang, Battambang town, on the bonk* of the 
1H 
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Stung Sangkc, a stream flowing from the Cardomom Mountains 
across the plain and into the Great Lake, i£ a rather pleasing place. 
Its buildings are interspersed with the greenery and palms and thick 
shrubs around the manv monasteries and temples. Almost all the 
pagodas ate modern. 

The most interesting is die Vat Fovea! and it is well worth a visit, 
most of all because it b one of the very few temples one can visit 
without a special (and pummonJously granted) permit. It houses a 
school of Fall, a rich library and. above all, a museum of Khmer 
sculpture with some significant and important pieces discovered in 
the western Cambodian region. 

The Battambang area was p indeed, during the old Khmer 
Empire, a thickly populated and Fertile and productive province 
as the abundance of monuments shows. About five miles to the north 
of the town is the Vat-Ek ( First Monastery*) built in the eleventh 
Centurv a* a liindurit temple and furnished in 1067 with a lingam of 
the God Shiva. The place is of considerable height and the excellent 
sculpture bears the imprint of one of the Khmer artists peak 
periods. Ten miles to she east of the town (and accessible only m tbc 
dry season) is the Vat-Bowt* much mined and pillaged for buildings 
stone, but still noble. Farther south, at Banon, is a miniature 
Angkor*Vat perched upon the summit of a two hundred and fifty 
foot knoll above the Stung-Sangke river. Moreover 1 in Batmmbang 
province was set up in toby., at Prasat Prah Kset, a Brahma-Vishnu - 
Shiva group* This is the oldest specimen of such a synthesis (of 
direct Indian origin) which wc have yet found on Cambodian soil* 

Inside the town p the Vat Damrci Scr (Monastery of the Wtiitc 
Elephant) is rather curious, but the edifice b more Siamese thou 
Cambodian in style. 

Batxambang province furnished a powerful family to the old 
Khmer realm* since the Qrivnkaivalya. hereditary high priests from 
S03 until 1052 of the D*!zwraja r or Divine King cult, were men of the 
Battambang region. These Qrivakaivalya were, for two hundred and 
fifty years, the real patriarchs* popes and spiritual princes of the 
Empire, Great men, sage in counsel and sacrosanct. As long as ihe 
KJuitvr Empire held together and the slaves slaved and die tribute 
came in* then the Qrivafcai valya liad only to took noble* sage and 
imposing, had only to draw their fai salaries and perform the 
protecting, salving rites, and all v™ well. . * - 

In the centre of Baitambang town is a covered market, looking 
uncommonly like the old railway station at Calais. There is also a 
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real railway station. A mwf unexpected and improbable thing in 
these pirn. Bairambang h on the Phiiompoih-Sisophon line. The 
trains take about seven hours to cover the hundred and thirty mries 
between Batuunbang and the capital That b to say, the express 
trains do. The ordinary trains do not rush along at such a break¬ 
neck speed—one has plemy of time to admire and appreciate the 
Cambodian countryside. 

Cambodian scenes so often reminding you of other land* but 
yet always peculiarly Cambodian, wrapt in an atmosphere that's 
dream-like because like the sEvitf your dreams tacit m to when 
you try to deline them; incoherent, yet presenting a whole wluch is 
part wild pared of your being, Cambodia becomes part of yourself 
and you pari of Cambodia* It is offered to you without insistence, 
even with diffidence, but irresistibly, , r . 

The sheltering fig trees, brood and ribbed at the base and shooting 
up into a green blaze over the village temple, whose accompanying 
duster of spired- lop- like stupas seem ready to spurt golden dame* 
rivalling those of the trees. And the curling, living finids of the 
roofs —elephantine* serpentine, sinuous, aspiring. * . , 

The creaking, two-wheeled bullock carts, balanced as skilfully 
a* Paris ice-wagon^ swaying and somehow delicate in their cumber- 
toimencss . . . the higb-perdted* flimsy, long* low huts with water 
below and water beyond, real lake-dwellings for a New Stone Age 
people . anil what is civilization"' The Cambodians are civilized 
enough, yet the mass of them lives the material life of the days before 
wheel? and writing and priest -kings and book-keeping were invented 
by the cunning fellows of rht Near East, who had found that vgll 
can get food to eat without tilling the soil and merely by talking* 
Merely? Well, talking k work. . . . 

And golden divine princesses under parasols us thick and as 
spreading as those in ibe Rita garden, and divine dancers in the 
flesh and orved as caryatid* who with two finger? support heavy 
lintels . . . and the smooth-bo led trees whose branches are curved as 
artfully as those in Chinese paiiumga l and the swelling, juicy, heart- 
shaped, jade-green leaves, so large and so disproportionate to their 
twigs—they are not just full-grown trees, they are Japanese dwarfed 
trees, magnified, but keeping in their enlargement their strange 
relation of leaf to branch and, sumc rimes, the Lattice of foliage 
and flower and fane k spread >o delicate and decorative that when 
the sky is white at dawn or evening, you have before you a great 
Chinese wall-painting, gay, luminous, reassuring. , . . 
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And the large leaves merge into the fans they use for ceremony, 
fans embroidered with the two superimposed squares, so devised that 
they offer the plan and image of the world-mountain—a decoration 
so simple and inevitable that you care to think the sacred fig leaves 
all bear, if you look for it, such a pattern, just as the hyacinth offers 
you the A! of woe or the olive presents the Name of Allah upon 
each of her silvered leaves. 

And the innumerable parallel;, and analogies and echoes in the 
man-made things Those Khmer columns ringed at close intervals 
with fat annulets . . . you see them again in Portugal, in Spain, and 
in the colonial houses id Venezuela ... and the divine dancers of the 
monuments, dancers whose spiky diadem might be of aloes and 
whose nonchalant pendants lend their whole headdress an air of the 
plumed tiaras of .'Inirrird in the old tapestries or the antique maps, . . * 

On the Cambodian plain the streams {and the mighty Mekong 
itself) run between alluvial dykes, which, at the time of low waters, 
rise up to twenty or thirty feet above the surface of the current. 
Beyond and below these dykes stretch the depressions or beng, 
watered by natural or artificial canals known as peck communicating 
with the rivers, Each year the Hood waters gurgle through the peek 
and spill on to the bettg, a life-giving layer of mud. When the waters 
begin to drop, the edges of the dykes arc sown with what the 
Cambodians call ehtirtihoe plants, c.g., maize, cotton, tobacco. 
Vegetables and soft fruits af all sorts. 

When the waters have quite receded rice is planted in the beng. 

There is nothing permanent about this countryside. The human 
habitations are of planted bamboo with palm-leaf roof* Clumps of 
sugar-palms, like gigantic I luck bottles, dot the plain. I he hamlets 
are lost in groves of gleaming palms, areas, kapoks and the coco 
with its drooping crown of plumes... as you fly westwards over this 
part of Camiindia the land seems 3 patched garment sewn here and 
there with tabs of sober tartan, the greens, the browns and the yellows 
of cotton, maize and tobacco, indigo and mulberries .. . Once across 
the border and into Siam, the whole country soon appears spread 
with a kilt—of one of the less flashy son, Lower Siam is one immense 
rice-field. 

The Land of tht Thou 

The Phnnmpenh-Baitambang railway goes on. as far as Sisophon. 
where you can double back towards Siem-ff ap to the right or go 
straight on bv road as far as the Siamese frontier at Aranya-Pradhct. 
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where is the terminus of the Siamese line by which you cun reach 
Bangkok, in a gritty* slow-moving train taking some eight hours to 
do the one hundred and fifty miles run. Everyone who goes to 
Cambodia should push on to Siam for a short stay* since* in that 
country, much he has seen in Cambodia will be illuminated. 

Siam shows us none of the things vve usually associate with its 
name. No Siamese cats and still less, of course, any Siamese twins. 
The 1 white 1 elephants* sacred because of the dream which visited the 
Buddha's mother when she w&s pregnant, are a dirty grey or pink. 
Cure is taken not to discover too many since they are an expend to 
move and a cur&e to keep. In fact* white elephants are as unpopular 
in Siam as with us, 

Siam is a country about the size of France and it still has very 
few roads and many of these are impassable in the wet weather . 1 
You can use a car in Bangkok and for a few miles out into the country 
but altruist nowhere else, unless you want to break your springs or 
rink into slush. There are only four main railway lines and they all 
converge upon Bangkok, Travelling is thus m adventure* as it used 
to be in Indo- China a generation ago when Henri Mcmhot took 
three days in a boat to cross the Toole Sap. Nine-tenths of the 
country is never visited by foreigners, or, indeed, by the urban 
Siamese. The whole land is, archseologically speaking, almost virgin 
soil, though we know that most of the caves, caverns and grottoes 
which might have given up priceless evidence of early man and hh 
works, have been cleared and cleaned out and transformed into 
iiuddhbt shrine*. 

The Siamese are* aUo, in & minority in their own land, the 
majority of whose population is made up of Shnns, Laotians, 
Malay $ and other peoples- Moreover, what the Siamese nationalists 
are pleased to call ancient Siamese art, is not Siamese at all, but I hr 
work (as far as the southern part of the country is concerned) of the 
peoples of the antique realms of Dvaravati, Ligor and the rcfll* 

All this does not mean that Siam, the only country between 
Persia and China which managed to preserve its. political indepen¬ 
dence during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of European 
imperialism, is no: a very interesting place and that its people are 
not of charming manners and comportment. But it does mean that, 
in regard to Cambodia, we have \n get Siam into its right perspective, 

* For Fean the Stcmm (tmcmmciiT buili no raids. As wuidei?hl« sami lud 
bM orpmcUJ an thr nmitnictiaft of the State rarfwajt it w** fdt tbai pcopte 
oti^h” ed me them w ihe ML 
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The sea unites. The land divides. 

And particularly is this true of Asia. That continent is a roof 
sloping northwards to the cold and tundra and southwards broken 
by gables into compartments between which communication by 
land is not easy. On the other hand, the southern shores of Asia arc 
broken with good harbours and washed by seas whose navigation 
for much of the year is “easy and commodious. 

Not only did Indian influences penetrate by the overland route 
through Burma, southern Siam and Cambodia p but Western 
influences reached India and Farther India earlier titan is generally 
recognized. Early in the first century of our era, traders from the 
Mediterranean Jiad rounded Cape Comorin and touched down on 
the Cortimandel coast, Just before the last war an elegant ivorfc 
statueite of the Godded Lakshmi was unearthed in a house 3 t 
Pompeii. Three Indian embassies were received by Augustus and a 
minion from Ceylon appeared at the court of Claudius* Tamil 
poems tell of immigrants from ¥at;ana x k and southern India was 
penetrated by Italian and Mediterranean smiths* metal workers, 
carpenters, craftsmen and architects, just as Farther India was full 
of Indians. 

At Fong TGk* m southern Siam* has been unearthed a Graeco- 
Homan bmp, while coins of the Antonmes have been dug up at 
Long Xuycn in Cochin-China, The world was not so very big, even 
two thousand years ago. 

The contact established between the Mediterranean world and 
the East after Alexander's campaigns, the foundation* in India, of 
AsofcTs empire and of the later empire of Kamshka, the arising, in 
the west, of the Sdcucid and Roman empires, gave to commence in 
luxury goods a development deplored by Latin moralist writers in 
the first century nf our era. 

Gold, spices, sandal-wood^ lign aloes, camphor and benzoin, 
were reckoned among the products of the lands beyond the Ganges . 1 

Coedes would have it that the supremacy of Furtin is linked with 
the troubled period of the Chinese sis dynasties, that the maritime 
power of Qrivijaya 1 developed as China weakened at the end of the 
Tang dynasty and under the confusion of the five dynasties. The 
rise of the Khmer* Cham and early Burmese States* Coedka would 

1 "OiaE k ihc Rmsi* dominioni- 

* CnrJy, 

1 The Malayan Hudilhp: Sint* cTUitcnce wm revealed by Cocdfc** 

ill-- ugh liuc £xL?nt jnf in r«slm ansJ The oi lu n*ier* cur ^HgtfQWtriiMJ 

□utinm. 
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associate with die decline of CEsina tinder ihe later Sungs tn the 
eleventh century. 

The Mongol conquests in Kublai Khan's reign would have 
definitely smashed Qrivijaya. So the Thais were freed for invasions 
down the Malay Peninsula p which invasions facilitated the adventure 
of Mfljapahk* conqueror of the island of Sumatra and of Malaya, 
south of the Siamese annexations. 

The Thai (and the allied Lao) tribes sectu to have begun their 
migration southwards from what is now south-western China, some 
time about too fU\ 

We may take it that the Thai tribes when they set forth from the 
general Yunnan area were barbarians (the flourishing Thai principal¬ 
ity in Yunnan $eems to be a much later thing) w r ho received the 
elements of civilization through contact with the KhmersA 

The immigrant Thin-speaking tribes began to press on to the 
Khmer empire from the north al>out the tenth century of our era. 
Bin the vassal Thais did not gain their independence until about 
1237 A.t>. After they had dealt 1 death-blow n> their suzerains, the 
Thais pushed on towards the rich alluvial plains of the Menam river 
which were to be thenceforth the centre of their kingdom and of 
their attempts at empire. 

When the Thais first came into contact with the Khmm, they 
found a religion which was a mixture of Great Vehicle Buddhism 
and of Brahman ism Neither the Khmers nor the SUtnesc were 
wholly converted to Sinhalese Little Vehicle until the fifteenth 
centum 1 No doubt, the Siamese got the Little Vehicle from the 
Mon (or Taking) people of southern Burma and it was from the 
Motts lhat the Siamese borrowed most of their kws. So not all, by 
vny means, of what the Siamese passed back to the Cambodians, 
was merely old Cambodian reinterpreted by the Siamese. There 
were new elements* But when the Thai princes of SukhnUri (in 
northern Slum) threw off the Khmer suzerainty* they were pro¬ 
foundly impregnated with the Indian-patterned culture of Cambodia. 

a Th? + d*mcaf type ->f TiLii trr in the nofthtm prindpoliEy of 

biuklio»la\-a And die earliest thin^t atr the fmc=t ua ttc thouJd cipra if the art 
were lur^dy o boWhiu# to whidi ho v native etemenu were iddfd 

Tlte j/iii^pu, of Utili VeJticIt, was, we may remember, 1 thing tnvemsd in 
northern India under tt» rule of i\krmhk4 m the Ptinfah. md thence 
Kmihn^fdi eei the storod century of OUT era The Little VMch wn m in iti origin, 
n Rrfnmntimi, aJuMMi«h ihr cull it evolved wwA u little like early Hmliihitm u wu 
the Plorabttmfrm of tbe Europctsi refoftnen. like the early adt of the Mediatise 
Chrtttijiii of the Levin t ami I he eutrm Mctuterffttteim. 
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The Narr&w Fortress 

The sum of human labour and* doubtless* of human misery 
expended to rube the Khmer monuments was stupendous. The bulk 
of the labourers seem to have been Thai (Siamese) and Cham 
prisoners of war, whom the old Cambodians could work to death, 
since, during the heyday of the Khmer Empire there was always a 
plentiful supply of prisoners. With the prisoners toiled a certain 
number of native Cambodians drawn from the population by some 
fffiXtf* system. The foremen, overseers, architects* sculptors and 
artists appear to have been Tree Cambodians paid for their work. 
But, compared with the magnificent results achieved, the Khmer 
sovereigns must hive erected their temples and palaces cheaply 
enough. 

Amid the sparse forest and En one of the least fertile parts of the 
Jand^ you come, in the region of Sisophon* upon one of the most 
considerable masses of Khmer buildings. You can use the sand) 1 
track from fiisophon to Banteay Chhmar only during the dry season, 
but all visitors to Cambodia should make a point of seeing the 
'Narrow Fortress/ 

1 he late Monsieur Grodier calculated that if 44*000 workmen 1 
Jiad laboured ten hours a day for eight years and one hundred and 
seventy-one daye p they could have assembled and erected the sand- 
stone and kutrite blocks constituting ihe Temple of Rantcay Chhmar* 
Gnsslfcr, furthermore, estimated that not more than a thousand 
sculptors could have been, at any one tijne T employed upon the 
decoration and that this decoration would have taken the thousand 
sculptors twenty-one years to accomplish, since alt the can ing was 
done after the walla had been erected Thcro was no fitting together 
of pie-ornamented blocks of stone. 

You can spend the night in the Government bungalow at 
Sbophon, do the forty miles from that town to the ruins in about 
an hour and a half and return to sleep again at Sisophon in the 
evening. But Ban tea y Chhmar is worth several days visit and the 
slight inconvenience of sleeping in your car. It is advisable not to 
camp in the jungle unless you have a fairly full equipment since the 
region is wild. It is, indeed, the very inaccessibility of the place that 
adds to its charm. You can get no rapid purview of the buildings still 
clad, shrouded and half-hidden by the jungle trees. And, again, 
Bantcay^Chhmar is a deserted sanctuary, town and palace. Its esisl- 

■ He ckc this fifitir* as beiuir %hM cif ihe nimimuin af men ^.tee eWJ have 
bevn tOoahttl* mtp-tflynt a£ my o-Ti-f tun* on the mammon. 
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cnee seems ta have been forgotten by the Cambodians themselves 
whereas Angkor Vat did not ever cease to be a holy place. Moreover, 
Banteay-Chhm&r ts in the no-man Viand where was fought out the 
prolonged campaign of the struggle between Siamese and Khmer 
But B&ntcay-Chhmar is a gigantic complex revealing bas-rdiefs, 
sculptures and statues of great beauty* 

Groulier gives the main plan of the great temple in these 
words: 

*A 1 I the galleries and colonnades join or cross each other at 
right anglers- At most of these points of junction there rises a tower- 
sanctuary, stepped and staggered (in the central part of the temple) 
and adorned with four huge human visages [ like those of the Bayon) 
in the other portion of the fane- As you get Dearer and nearer to 
the supreme sanctuary, the height of the towers increases, ft is about 
twenty feet on the periphery whereas it reaches more than sixty feet 
in the centre. There were, in all, fifty-six towers * . , the point where 
the two principal axes of the monument crass, is occupied by the 
holy of holies- Thus the architectural and the ritual centres of the 
temple coincide. 1 Indeed, the Bantcay Chhmar monuments are the 
most considerable of all Cambodia. By their richness of deco ration 
and the profusion of their sculpture, the buildings must rank 
immediately after the Angkor Vat and the Bayon, while, by its mass 
the temple qf Bantcay Chhmar b the largest in the whole world- 

For miles around the chief sanctuary, the jungle h strewn with 
the remains of an extensive city. 

If Bantc-ay Chhmar was not founded by J.iyavarman VII h was 
he who gave k, in the twelfth century* the form and face which wc 
can faintly recognise to-day* The place seems to be (lie Amarcndra- 
pum of the inscriptions and the great temple was dedicated* as were 
ail JayavarmarPs shrines, to hb patron deity Lokecvaca, the 
Boddhisattva of Pity- 

The ruins you can mast easily trace and vbit are (hose of a great 
Eastern Lake with a or secondary' sanctuary t upon an isleE 

in the lake* those of the great dyke surrounded by m outer moat 
which must mark the limits of (lie city, and those of an interior 
enclosure whose deep and wide moat L> eros&ed by cauicways 
adumed with giants. Moreover, you can observe the remains of the 
city is - alls, pierced by four monumental gates. Within these walls was 
a Sacred Park (not improbably a substitute for the Deer Park where 
the Buddha achieved nirvana, or the freedom from existence) 
containing several secondary buildings and the central temple that 
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is a labyrinth of galleries and porticoes and towers bounded by s 
ciimgubr gallery adorned with b as-relicts. 

The Baray. or Eastern Lake, k a great reservoir which must have 
been used to supply the ctiy with water. The containing parapet 
1 ms long since been breached and the haray is now a forest. On the 
western edge of the take is a projecting terrace whose substructure 
must have bathed in the waters. The containing wall of the terrace 
is sculptured with the most delightful scenes of aquatic birds, thdr 
wings spread among lotuses. , . , 

The moat of the central temple Is over two hundred feet wide and 
about fourteen feci deep, hour axial causeways, thirty-six feet 
broad, traverse the moar and lead to four immense entrance gates 
topped with four-faced visages of Lokcgvara. Step bordered by 
sitting fions lead up to the gates. 

An enclosing gallery hounds the temple and the interior face of 
this gallery bears scenes in bas-relief which for richness, variety 
and excellence of execution, rival anything the Khmers ever 
achieved, Esseniisdly, these scenes in low relief depict incidents of 
the war against Java Indravarman. King of Champa, at the end of 
Ltie ninth century. # Fhe stone pictures are not, therefore, contem¬ 
porary with the events they appear to depict. The reliefs are rather 
of the nature of those *hfetoricaT paintings which adorn so many of 
the public buildings in Europe- 

Tbe temple proper consists of a rectangular gallery enclosing a 
court occupied by another cn*&3-$haped gallery to the north and 
sou tli of which are two empty stone basins with steps leading down 
to their bottoms. These basins were doubtless holy pooh used for 
ablutions and lustrations* Near the basins are two edifices raised on 
&emce$ twelve feet high supported by stone monsters. 

The main block of the temple is really triple, each of the three 
temples in one consists of a central tower-sanctuary preceded by 
s pavilion and adorned with comer-towere and large north and 
south gates. Two symmetrical sanctuaries surmounted by towers 
hearing gigantic faces and surrounded by a rectangular gallery, 
flank rius main block lo the north anti to she south. There b a 
complex of the same design to the west of the main block and in this 
complex is the central sanctuary raised on a terrace twelve feet high 
to which access is had by four flights of steps. 

Such is Bameay Chhmar as it is gradually revealed to you amid 
these living mins * . - lengths of wall having lost all architectural 
significance but serving still as prop£ for a mass of tightly packed, 
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calm and vivid world of sculptured figures. Ar your feet are tumbled 
squares of carved masonry. 

Behind, above and around are the smooth, pale grey trunks and 
contorted roots of the inaimious bomhax or homager trees. They 
bear their leaves high tip towards the sunlight and away from the 
green twilight. Their trunks and branches, if you slash their limb$ h 
yield the viscous white sap which, in age-old legend* is mysterious, 
perhaps sacred, from its resemblance to human milk and sperm. 
The sacred tree spuns life-giving and life-creating secretions while 
it strangles, disintegrates and dislocates the proud palaces and 
temples the ancient Khmer monarch* raised by the sweat and blood 
and misery of countless serfs. Cm there be civiUmtkm without 
, slavery? 

It is rather difficult for the visitor to realize that in this apparently 
calm and quiet land, you can walk right into beast-infested jungle, 
a few hundred yards from quite a large village. And, in tliis nonhem 
pan of Cambodia villages are rather rare. 

Yet* it does seem as though the wild animals of Cambodia are 
more discreet and retiring than those of many other lands. You 
soon get used to catching glimpses of bear^ and monkeys. You never 
know where anti when you may meet a bear. but. generally speaking* 
they sheer off and mind their own business as miumliy as the little 
black hears you may often come across in an afternoon** ramble in 
the Adirundicks (and tlmi is only a nights journey from Mew York). 
There arc two sons of bear in Indo-China. There is the nice little 
Malay sun-bear with a cream-coloured crescent on his throat; and 
there is die great Tibetan black bear who is a far more fomddUble 
cuETomer t but he b, fortunately, comparatively rare. And he likes 
the hills. 

Tigers are abundant throughout Indo-Oiina. They hunt at 
night and hide in the thickets during the day. Their sight is excellent 
and their hearing acute, but they avoid men whenever they on, 
though sometimes* in oui-of-the-way places you may come across 
half-grown cubs gambolling about. F Fhen is the time to keep a slurp 
look-out. They may be just at the beginning of their careers and 
fending for themselves. Thetis on the cither hand, they may not, and 
a lean and angry tigress may be somewhere not far away*1 have seen 
three young cubs trail across a main road, out in the Cambodian 
bush- You might have taken them for over-grown cats. A large 
male may weigh more than five hundred pounds, but chert arc 
few man-eaters in Cambodia. The pickings are not eo good as 
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in over-populated India. And then*, again, the Cambodians ate 
better fed and more lusty than many of die skinny, famished Indian 
peasants. The smell of tiger you can notice at a considerable distance. 
He slinks ranker than any other of the great cats. 

You don't find tsgm by chance. If you warn to get one you lure 
him by bait, and, often when he b in nit, he will not come to the 
most deliciously putrid viands. It is a good rule never to follow a 
tiger into the thickets, however badly wounded you may think he is* 
The jungle soon confuses you and the tiger’s claws hdc almost always 
infected by the cam on he eats—for he will have Ids meat high—and 
the slightest scratch he gives you will set up the most virulent and 
deadly blood-poisoning. 

There is plenty of panther m Cambodia. But panthers are rather 
timid beasts and, although they wiU not hesitate to snap up a pig or a 
dog on the outskirts of a village, a child with a stick can drive off the 
beast which, although aljout half a tiger^ size does not weigh more 
than a third of the larger animal. Moreover* panthers, like tigers, 
come out only at night or nightfall. Anything you set for them must 
be quite fresh and they will not nibble, unless it is clean, a; bait set 
for tigers . 1 

Ay m Camboxa &ro. phta t pedreria, pbtno t etiano, entire, seda t 
Qlgodotii intimit, menjuy, lucre, rnarjil, umz r ekfemtes T , T y fi hi 
puerta principal pura gozur fus tiquezat meitimabUi que tknr el Reyna 
de tor Lsov, * * * 

OmsotiA m San Antqkio 

The old chroniclers saw gold and jewels in all distant lands, but 
if there is any gold m Cambodia, no man has yet found it. Lodes 
have been reported near Sisophon and Gamier said that he had 
washed gold dust from the sands of the Angkor moats. But no 
more , . „ there h iron In the Dangrek Hilfa and the Knup, a jungle 
tribe of smiths* who made the clamps for Khmer atone work* still 
fashion the metal into amulet*, since they still are moved by the 
tradition of the novel, magic substance $0 mysterious and magical 
IQ men of stone and bronze cultures. 

There U some jel in Cambodia and enthusiastic prospector?. have 
thought, or said, that they had found traces of petrol, In any case, 

1 EUdt panther* (which are just bEaris [ottob of ihc common *onl are much 
nrrr m tndo-Chiiu than in Sumitn or in Jura. The goEdea panther ifl TUrf offMi 
met ml\i in Canibgdi* and although the dfludir panther {a nocturnal be Ml rmttliy 
todgtfsjr in troci) is (jornmon cEoufch m Siam, it does not iecm to &nd Cambodia 
to much |n its liking 
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ihe Japanese reported that they had discovered an oil field in 
eastern Siam, Indeed, the only subsoil real wealth of the country 
is afforded by the sapphires of Pailin. Men say that fools atone loot 
before them when it has earned at Tallin, since you have only to 
stoop down in order to pick up handfuls of the precious atones. Most 
of them are not very valuable, though from time to time some fine, 
luminous pure azure gem* are found. Nevertheless, it is pleasing 
to be able to gather sapphires as you would violets, . * , 

The track from tiattambang to Pail in down towards the Siamese 
border leads through Sammng, Snang and Trasg for some sixty 
miles, the last thirty of which arc through dense forest rising on 
your left to blue, wooded heights. Snang is the half-way house and 
here is an early brick temple with carved stone lintels — probably 
tenth century* 

The Land of Blue Stones 

Tallin (Thni-linj is about seven hundred and fifty feet up In the 
hUfe of the coastal range which, under various names, runs from the 
east of the Menam valley in Siam right down to the delta of the 
Mekong in Cochin-China. This series of ridges and lulls and moun¬ 
tains is doubtless an ancient island joined on to the plain by the 
filling up or central Cambodia's sea-gulf. 

Pailin ts surrounded by hills, wooded, blue lulls, of antique slispc, 
none of your barren slopes which we have to call picturesque in 
our northern lands. And Tallin is built upon spariding red earth. 
As you enter the town, there b the Phnom-Yat crowned with a 
cone or diLipa [cketdm} ninety feet high, And the cone sharpens into 
a golden spire out of which spurts a flame of silver-gilt brilliant with 
precious stones, real precious stones, not just bits of gloss and quarts 
. . _ for you arc in ( be City of Sapphires, 

Then comes the Burmese pagoda. You might he in Mandalay 
or Pegu, especially if you come hither when the festivals are oiw 
The best time is that of the Moon Festival, the Poy Do*un SiV 
held at the Phnom-Yat in February or March. Then the scene is 
quite Burmese . . . processions of flower-offerings , , „ ihc girls, their 
glossy hair smoothed into chignons, thdr bodies graceful under 
multi-coloured skirts and bodices brilliant as boiled sweets, their 
heads shaded by huge, flat umbrellas ... and their bughing bees *. . 
all very un-Cambodian * - * and the open-air theatre . _ , and the 
women not chewing filthy betel but smoking white cigars + . , and 
the Peacock Dances . . . colour, movement. , , . 
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For Pallin ia o Burmese town, though it is in Cambodia and not 
more than ten miles by mad from the Siamese frontier. The two 
and a half Thousand inhabitants of Failin are scattered and spread 
about along four miles of streets and amid orchards, flowering 
gardens and many, many roses blossoming in the shade of the coco- 
palms and areas, For here you arc high up, the nights are fresh, 
the roses sweet. 

The little wooden houses are perched, fret-worked and op m 
in I he street. Clean and neai and their verandas laced and strung 
with orchids and bowers « . , the Burmese are much more forth* 
coming than the Cambodbms and quicker-witted and generally 
brighter, but also, no doubt, much more given 10 crimes of 
violence, though the Burmese of Faiiin arc different from the 
Burmese you may meet with in other parts of Cambodia (where 
they do not enjoy a very enviable reputation): the Burmese of Pailiii 
are prosperous men and women, with a profession which keeps 
them in comfort. They are organized and more or less govern 
themselves. 

Here is the delegation or residence of the French representative. 
There is no bungalow where you can stay, though* if you are 
recommended by the Government, the r&j&mt will be glad to put you 
up for a night or two. * . . 

But the Burmese of Failim if they are professional men, arc men 
of a profession which docs not demand too hard work. Theirs is a 
luxury profession* but it is the I usury trades which bring in the 
money. Who ever heard of jewellers or the chairmen of diamond 
tom parties going broke? 

The Burmese of P.ulin like flowers, they like feasts and holidays, 
they like silting about ■smoking and chatting and gambling. In Fact 
they much resemble ourselves. They are dog-lazy but they are a good 
deal better-tempered than we are. And then* they live in a country 
where no food must he imported. They sell something everyone 
warns, and they buy as and when they fed inclined- Their capital 
is in Blur Slones—and that's just as good an investment as gold, you 
can't eat either—or bits of paper marked La jfcpiUfhi dir Patagoma 
ptigntd ttl portador . . . several million bohnim— perhaps, 

Th c Burmese of Pail in are quiet and friendly, drey invite you 
to come imo their houses, sit down, have a good drink of tea (real 
tea, that is, China, and not Indian tannin-brew; the Burmese live* 
in their homeland, too near tea plantations for them to drink any¬ 
thing but China tea abroad] and a smoke. They are quietly conscious 
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of their superiority (don’t ask me in what this lies, except that since 
they are sure of it, it does exist) over the Cambodians, whom the 
men of Pailin regard as the former subjects of the Siamese, themselves 
former subjects of the Burmese. 

It was in 1873 that sapphires were discovered at Pailin, then, of 
course, in Siamese territory. The Burmese, as the classical experts 
in all pertaining tn ruby and sapphire milling, cutting and selling, 
settled around tive first mines and built Pailin, They have kept 
themselves quite distinct from the people of the surrounding districts. 
They have married among themselves. They speak Burmese. They 
follow their own brand of Little Vehicle. They are exclusively 
prospectors, jewel-cutters and gem merc han ts. They will have 
nodung at all to do with tilling the soil or toiling on the land. 
They are merchant aristocrats. And they are, or were when 
Menard and I visited them in 1939, British subjects, just like 
you or I. . . . 

And you can, if you will, go on to Boyakar where the Pailin river 
cuts a deep bed through which its crystal-clear waters gurgle round 
huge blocks of sandstone fallen from the sheer, shrub-grown, blue- 
green cliffs,,.. 

Cambodian Riviera 

Kant pot, the littoral province of Cambodia, stretches its screen 
of hills and mountains a full two hundred and fifty miles along the 
shores of the Gulf. Tlus Is no monotonous background such as you 
see along the westward-turned, and somehow sinister, face of 
Burmese Arakan. The coasts of Cambodia are, again, different from 
that golden-green screen which slowly unfolds itself along the 
Aitnamcsc littoral of the China Sea. The Cambodian rivieia h;m not 
the porcciljiiuus, astringent, scroll-picture loveliness of Ann am. 
Kampot is smoothing nearer io us . . . there b an ever-changing 
drop-scene—now strep cliffs, then verdant knolls, again, high 
mountains cloud-capped. Here are the Cardamoms whose peak 
Phnom Kraoch juts up nearly five thousand feet. The Phnom 
Kravtttth, as the Cambodians call the range, merges into the north- 
sou tli chain of the Elephant. These are the heights about winch curl 
and duster the wisps of mist denied to the dry, clear air of the 
Cambodian plain. I o there ranges Cambodia owes its luminous, 
pure sky, so magnificent by day and by moonlight a paradise . , , 
tlic Gamboge Moon rises always crystalline and like a disk of 
burnished gold. , . . 
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The Cardomoms and the Elephant lend the land its climate of 
lasting summer. 1 

This Cambodian ri viera of exquisite grace is something apart 
from a]I other regions of the bud whether plain or mountain, jungle 
or rice-field. From the fringing wall of hills, torrents tumble down 
to the sea, jerking into cascades and cataracts, spates with sturdy 
Cambodian names—the Prcfc-Fiphiii, the Stung-Samrtmg + which 
cuts a highway known as the Gates of Pech-Nil. the Stimg-Chay- 
Arcng, the River of Kampot, whose affluent, the Stnng-Kamchay, 
drops and breaks into embowered waterfalls most unexpected in this 
tropical land. 

Korn pot town lies there where its river splits into two arms 
enclosing the blct of Trey-Keh. And all around are the pepper- 
groves whose penetrating* spermatic, perfume excited the evening 
air. 

Kompot is a place of *otnc six thousand inhabitants and the town 
has a decent bungalow. I should like to live there for weeks and 
weeks and wander by the cascades and on the forested slopes* and 
explore the grottoes of Phnom-Rang and Phnom-Sar and row across 
to the treasure islands where huge crabs* like long-legged scarlet 
turtles, scurry over the glistering sands. And I should like to poke 
about in the cave* of Kbal-Romeaa and of Phnom-Dong on Trey-Kas 
island and see whether by digging a bit* just cutting a trial trench* 
we might not hit upon some rather nice evidence of ancient men. 
How could they have shunned this paradise in olden times? 

Behind* and high up in the Elephant Ridge, b Bok-kon 3 It will 
take you two hours to drive through the Ememld Valley* The 
mountain road is bordered by thick forest whose trees shoot up. 
often, a hundred feet above you. The Emerald Valley shimmers in 
green mist. It is a world of leaves and lumas, of murderous thorns 
and monstrous trunks, it is a world quite uninhabited by man. This 
Phnom Ktirrwhhang. as the Cambodians call if* is a compact mass of 

1 And fttio it* three month* hca^ry witit stoimi whith never break, Although 
Cambodia h right in tbs tropic** the hwt i* rarely very opprettsre. At in all ir>en- 
sooci'bHKU, April mr^ii c-ariy May art the boitesr juat before the ntm break. 

'Hie bat mantria fet the traveller wt November end December. The rimf-US 
ner^u<i with t he altitude. On the Bokti-r Height! mote tinin 15 ft. of rajn fdJip 
every year while tha Comboduii plain nr their feet rtcciva not more than 4f 
ft. Although ICISW Mimctime* falls on Chapa fncariy $,oco ft) it hi* never hern 
wen on Bokor (only 3,000 ft.)* The land* to the weet ol the Annum Chatn ft* 
those of the Mekong river the nwi««m nin* Are lurpm^n^ly regular. 

Byt 10 the ™t. in the Atmaincse btai* the mount of ruin filling cidi y«r eutnat 
be foreseen* 

1 Recti Bdt-ko, tlnl h the 2ebti + t Hump. 
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ancient (Trixie) sandstone riveted directly upon very antique roeka 
(pre-carbonSferous strata). It has been dry fond for countless ages 
im d the ridge, so long and so often an island in the past has remained 
Insular. It is an isolated outcrop rising abruptly from die plain. 
Cambodian legends shroud the place in mystery* It b the home of 
ghosts, ,. it is full of elephant; gau r t monkeys, panther, tiger, parrots, 
perhaps rhinoceros (but no one stalks them) and of deer, 

Cambodia is particularly rich in deer. 

Barking deer and ™W are found almost everywhere. The 
latter is a splendid beast, the velvet of whose horns is much sought 
after by the Chinese chemists and druggists, for their customers 
consider it a powerful aphrodisiac. Chinese medicine cos^ls( 5 largely 
of aphrodisiacs, since the Chinese think that a man (or a woman) 
is not well and healthy if he or she is not filled with sexual desire. 
The Axis deer is more uncommon. It k a beautiful beast bearing 
a yellowish coat dappled with white 3pots. The Eld deer and fhe¬ 
ll (tie plains’ deer keep out of the jungle. The Eld deer lives in rather 
large herds anti die plains' deer only retires to the forest during ihe 
great heat and bounds out on to the plains if disturbed. Its flesh is 
excellent venison, and if you are moving about in the wilds a pleasant 
addition to die usual canned fare. 

On a sheltered w.eep of beach down 1-nriow Eok-knr is Kep, AVp 
means 2 saddle. ;md the saddle-like cape juts out protecting a broad 
sweep of strand. It j* a minimi fringe A with coconut palm? and greened 
by a string of little Robinson Crusoe island* Bungalows and rilfos 
are smothered in foliage * . , and rite bay is dotted with the white 
sails of junks on the Canton-Singapore run. 

AU this coast is festooned with islets making the sea less threaten¬ 
ing than it is * . . some sixty miles west of Earn pot and along a 
comic he of irrate, fo 3 bay shaded with giant fikos and safe bv the 
barrier of an island . . , here is Rfem > Rami, au^piciou? name h # + 
thence yon can take boat to Bangkok. 

The Elephant, true to its name, has a bro.id back, uninhabited 
save for sparse groups of phmmgs or ‘savage*/ lowly ©Ourin^ of the 
Cambodians, 'wild* men said to be, id way of life, the most primitive* 
of all Indo-Chiniu It is a strange fond, a forgotten world like 2 piece 
of an antique age thrust up and isolated and forgotten. The hill- 
station of Bok-kor fo surrounded by great forests, wet forests, forests 
with moss-grown grey boulders and the refreshing smell of turned 
earth and of damp, fallen leaves. But forests, when you look up and 
beyond and afar over the ridge, seem a blue-green woolly fleece 
HI 
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over ■which hover always a slight luse T - - and there is the Popok- 
Vd (/Turnmg Clouds') amphitheatre where the sky swirls* . 

At Bok-kor there is a Palace Hotel less horrid than its n^me 
suggests* perhaps because all around are rotting chalets and the 
whole has rather a sliabby ami therefore {under a southern sun) a 
friendly air. When there is no mist, and that is not ofteti t you get an 
enchanting view over Lhe opalescent coast-—the Cambodian ri vicra 
with Pirates 1 Island, Treasure Island ... an alluring inland sea. 

From Kep a decent road leads you to Ha-rien on die Cochin- 
Chinese border and thence to Phnompenh, You may visit on your 
way back the Phnom Chisor nearby which is -i Khmer tower, the 
Prasat Ncang Khniar, or Tower of the Black Virgin, Was this 
dreaded Kali, Goddess of Destruction and Death? If it was, it is 
about the only trace we have of her, or of any other ‘terrible* cull 
among the Khmera, 

Ta-keo to the south of Phnompenh is a flat region of little 
natural relief but dotted here and there with Khmer ruins of which 
the most worthy are those of Ta-Prom, Phnom-Chisor, Phnom- 
Baying and Phnom-Da- Ta-Prom stands on the shores of a little 
lake and near a modem temple about twenty mites from Phnompenh 
on the mute fora b No, 37. About ten miles farther on is the more 
striking site of Phnom-Chisor. Ail these phnomi or knolls, when they 
arc not quite arulicial t are ancient islets dating from The tune when 
the Great Lake was an inlet of the sea covering most of the western 
lowland* of Cambodia, 

Tlic main temple of Phnom-Chisor 3 t the summit of a wooded 
hill i* joined by a great stone staircase and a causeway to 3 sacred 
lake known as the Tonis Cm, and this causeway passes two other 
sanctuaries, the Scn-Thmol and ihc Seo-Ravang, The sites have 
been cleared in recent years and lhe sabred lake dredged and cleaned 
of its clinking rushes. 

About thirty mile* to ihc south of Ta-keoon the Chaudoc road 
is the sanciuary of Phnom-Bayang on the lop of a heavily forested 
knoll nearly 4 thousand feet high. Hie centra! pnuat or tower is well 
preserved, as are also a library and an enclosing wall. There h a 
rest-house half-way up whence is a marvellous view ranging over tlic 
Chaudoc plain on the one side and over the Tritun Hilb and the 
Tambp heights on the other. The temples of Phnom -Da are on the 
bank* of the Angkorborey river some six hours by canoe from 
Ta-keo or four from Chaudoc* 

They are on the summit of an abrupt peak rising sheer out of tlie 
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plain. The brick prasat crowns the height, and within this imposing 
building was found the colossal statue of Sliiva, now one of the 
principal ornaments of the Phnmnpenh Museum. Half-way down the 
slope is the prasctt rvhu russey, recently restored, that is supposed u* 
have been an anchorite's cdL It is of sandstone and therefore of 
considerably later date than the prmat above. 

When you come down from the Phnom-Da you can continue by 
canoe as hr as the village of Angkorboney T an ancient royal city, built 
on both banks of a shady and verdant stream , 1 


1 Ti-LlM bjte 3 £&Qti 1iLH5iJnJifW JKIi) 1 ,1 4EI ejXcIEmt ll4U*C for IflffIter* 

Ci'j n 1 lii i : r :-:rj Cnefijfi'C hi i iA V> PhnocTipcijj l to (he north- or bnill-chllri' IJ-Z F 
t]jc Omboditn CuAlE. 
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The Blue Pavilion 

It is advisable to forgo exercise except walking, to take team bath, 
to sleep upon a soft bed, to get drunk once or twice a week—but mi to 
excess—and to indulge in sexual intercourse when the occasion offers. 

Hippocrates' advice to ihts ageing Socrates. 


w E slipped into Phnompcnh, a steeping city, 

Menard dropped off at the street comer. He was staying with 
friends. 

'J'aitne let femmes,’ said he waving me good-bye, 'quand J>it ai 
besom; toila tout, I’m so sorry I can’t put you up. 1 don’t have to 
remind you of the old Indian adage, the summum of their philosophy: 
tat team asi, thou art that, thou art the man, tile kingdom of God is 
within you.’... He had, hitherto, until tins last leave-taking, avoided 
all reference, as 1 car remember it, to the creeds of the lands or to 
those of the India which bore them, all reference, that is, except a 
purely archeological one, as you may say. 

Was it emotion at good-bye, or was he in tender tnood? Hb iirst 
words decided me that he was just feeling sentimental or, at least, 
so disposed that anticipation of pleasure made him sensitive, 

VI (Hit. 

It decint ttndrt. 

Et puts, 

Hful 

Son gaidre’ 

As runs the eighteenth-century epigram on the Hebrew patriarch.... 

When you arc tired from Long sojourn in the dusk or dark and 
are suddenly bathed In luminosity, perception peoples the dearly- 
seen stage with a myriad memories which are, for you. and for the 
moment, an integral part of the scene. 

Phnompcnh was, for me, utterly different on this mauve-moon 
night from the city Seen under the setting sun of my arrival AJ! was 
then charming and refreshing and not at all unexpected. Idle broad 
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avenues, the villas swashed in exotic growths* the orderly and 
comfortable clubhouse* A European gardenniiiy with a few exhibition 
buildings scattered about. But this night was potent. Wc did not 
know where we were going, h was late, We turned into avenues of 
white, rather tail buildings, late nineteenth century enough by day, 
and now anything you fancied. We went to an hotel. There were no 
rooms, said the porter, whom we wakened from his mat. Then I 
was in what might have been an apartment house off the Cham|?s- 
Etysees in Paris, but, oddly, Chinese were sleeping all over tile stairs 
and halls. What was it? Who ran it? No answer and no mom, 

Into the street again so warm and luminous and theatrical* The 
painted plaster reared up like the pagodas of Pagan. Indian but not 
Indian. 

1 was so tired that objects were at once forced an to the stage of my 
sodden imagination swarming with disparate images. Fever or 
fatigue, or both, and a rather cruel glimpse into llie composition of 
thought. Dissociation. Most of us have some dream-scenery, 
difficult to define, but almost expressible when a visible scene in our 
waking life seems to reflect a pared of our dream, 

[ have what people tell me is a bug memory* I mean that I can 
in bits and flashes remember far hack into my infancy. As, perhaps, 
is usual and common, it is hard to spit out what is redly remembered 
from what has been told and from what I have my self projected bncL 
unwittingly, into my own distant past. And, moreover, 1 cannot 
always clearly distinguish between what l saw and heard and fell in 
wddng life from what I experienced in dreams. Of the two sorts of 
experience the dreams are possibly the marc vivid and real. For 
although, now, 1 dream little and, if I dream at all, there come to me 
visions in the half-waking state enjoyed just before full consciousness 
comes back or just after it has been lost. In earlier life, however, when 
I draunt mote often, dreams would persist through years. They 
were very rarely dreams of action or of persons. They were drttmi 
of places, of scenes and of scenery. .And the most persistent of them 
and, I must say the most enjoyable and satisfying were dreamt of 
white walls. White walls made by men, not white walls of cliffs or 
crags. White wills with relief and sliadow and surfaces broken with 
irregularities most often. 

And now, when I sec such walls they set me draming even when 
I am awake and hold for me some quality of fixation forming n 
background to whatever sort of man 1 am (for the moment) tvt my 
interests and thoughts, so that f feel that 1 can glance over my 
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shoulder and feel quite at home and at ease. I am in my right 
physical environment. You may ash right for what? Right for paying 
no attention at ail to the environment. ... 

And my white wall* are divided into two classes, as I see it now, 
but this must be because an experience of beholding many things 
in many places has enabled me so to sort them our. There can have 
been no such schcmatizaiion when J was very young. 1 am some¬ 
times inclined to think that the vision which excited these dreams at 
the first (or perhaps I should say the vision which first crystallized 
llic dream by contact with what we dll reality) was one quite small 
scaled and even trivial. Rut a young child's visual comprehension is 
a tricky thing and for no reason at all (as it seems) one scene may be 
spontaneously preferred 10 another which, in our later life, we should 
think much more apt and suitable to impress and to become as it 
were the pattern, exemplar and prototype of all scenes we may like 
(or feel impelled) to refer to it. 

It seems to me that when I was very young I was taken to see 
some old woman who had parrots in cages, bright-coloured parrots 
and that these cages were set in a how- window adorned with filmy 
gauze curtains, and that the windows were opened on to walls which 
were painted white of white-washed. The day was bright, as I 
think I can remember it, very bright for England. And it may be (he 
luminosity rather than the objects themselves was what stamped the 
complex on to my imagination. 

It may also have been, to use an absurd phrase, the degrees of 
whiteness, that of the cumins, of the inner walls of (he room, of tile 
outer walls in sunlight and in shadow. In fact a range of tones. 
Never since have I found myself near or between white walls without 
feeling that I was at home. 

When i walked, for the first time, down the concave paved 
surface of the narrow alleys in Cordoba and enjoyed the white 
walls from bluish white to grey, I was rapt. The same pleasure 
informs me when I pass down some of those Paris streets where 
there are painted fa fades, sometimes ornamented, some Limes only 
satisfying because of their relief and angles and shadows. 

And 1 still think that the white walls are more significant for 
me in the relatively dull north than in the lands of brilliant light and 
dark shadow. In the north, there b more play of tones. 

Walk down the Rue Christine in Paris and you see what I mean. 

Only the Ollier day, passing through the square wherein was the 
Pantheon still luminous in a limpid June evening, 1 saw a white 
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painted facade of an apartment bouse. Ail its windows wore open and 
all glowed from within with yellow light* the shades and degrees of 
‘whiteness' were wonderful and nothing I had seen or experienced 
for months drew out from me so much of the atmosphere and life 
of my own past. 

I felt almost as though I could sit down, there and then* on the 
terrace of Capoukde, ami write an autobiography which should be 
much more than an autobiography^ which should be of universal 
application and value > * * what presumption! God forbid ... it was, 
luckily , only a very passing phase* * *. 

By this time, in mauve Phtiompenh, my Amtameae driver was 
getting very peevish indeed. I was rather enjoying the break-down in 
the programme. He had a bed for whar remained to us of the 
night. He wanted to curl up in my car. And I tvaa very much 
in the way. He drew two piastres a night for his knitting and that 
considerable sum (twenty French franca in those day* or about two 
shillings ami sixpence of our pre-war money* you could do a good 
deal with thus in the intlo-China of 1939) he warned to save, not 
spend. 

So, a petulant swirl away from the staler:-setting and through the 
shitdow-s towards the river, the trees and leisurely gardens. 

We were crunching on gravel and stopped before a palace. 
Fjiam jumped down, ran in an open door, reappeared in thirty 
seconds, crying, "Here is your lodging. 1 

*Thk is the Blue Pavilion. It waiting for you, 1 
In a Sash I was m a great room. My bag was beside me. Through 
the oblong windows and behind the hibiscus bushes 1 could licar 
my Annamese speeding away. 

Perhaps thU Blue Pavilion had its name from some nostalgic 
col an ini, haunted by youthful memories of the elaborately Second 
Empire restaurantwhich used to stand by the Seine's edge, the re where 
you turned round left to drive up to this gates of St. Cloud park. As 
far back as I can remember this St. Cloud Pavilion Fffcx was living 
«n ptt$i glories* bui a seems that under Napoleon III, and even 
during the first decades of the Third Republic, it was quite a cay 
place for gallant meetings with good food. The Blue Pavilion in 
Phnompenh is much more mysterious titan the P&i&ten Bku of 
St. Cloud could ever have been During my few days stay there I 
saw no one but a grave and rather tall Si no-Cambodian—and him 
not often. The housci blue indeed at night and in the moonlight* 
but try day an overgrown and rather showy villa, such as would not 
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be out of place in Bucanest* Lies* back from m encircling grove of 
thick trees. 

Some minutes after my Annamese driver had gone, the Sino- 
Cambodian arrived through a spacious bathroom* anil bowing 
slightly, asked: 

‘Whom have I the honour of addressing? 1 

I told him. He was unmoved. 

‘ff your Excellency should desire drinks, women, sheets or 
anything else we may dispose of* he has hut to ring three times, 1 

And I was quite alone. 

The floor was of polished marble- The walls white- The furniture 
of that hard, carved Chinese back* wood which some misguided 
travellers bring back from the East. In the vastness of this room, 
however, the awkward bad taste of the ponderous chairs, tables and 
stools was insignificant. The bed* also of hack-wood was low. The 
mosquito-net scooped right up to the ceiling like the canopy over 
Napoleon'* throne at Fontainebleau. The windows were just 
oblong bays giving onto the cricket-infested garden. The place was 
swept and garnished. The plumbing worked. It was all very strange. 

The soft bed accentuated my aches and pains of travel. There is 
nothing like a hard bed when one is really battered and shaken. Still, 
no complaints. I was lodged as sumptuously as anyone may be in 
Fhnompcnh. But it was almost dawn before I fell asleep. 

And, as will happen when we are fatigued, the images dancing 
into my mind and view were not those of the immediate past days 
but those of the beginning of this whole phase of renewal by travel of 
which the Blue Pavilion marked a term. 

I was looking down upon a relief map of the moon. A hot 
desolation of roekn There, across the Persian Gulf the sun-cracked 
crust covers bkes of black gold- This is the fief of Aranico- 1 

The stony wilderness straighten* out into slabs of chiysoprase* 
These oily w aters are broken by the jagged point of Arabia slabbing 
towards the belly of Persia. All that burning waste to the south is 
fabled Oman as far as Muscat. To our cars a faHactr^j sound* jade- 
cool and promising lustrous grapes, musk* musk-roses or muscatel 
or mnftcadei bright green-golden wines . . . the words command the 
image. Take care of the sounds and the sense will take Care of itself. 

Then, in the air, you are above the highway of India's conqueror*. 
N'earchtiSp they say, awaited the triumphant Alexander upon the 


1 Arabian) Am(cntifi Oil) Cofmpaory)- 
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wafers of Karachi Harbour* The Scythians, the White Huns, the 
hordes of Islam p the Moguls and Nadir Shah came this way, 

Darius once held sway as far as this and this soil was doubtless 
trod by the invaders who established the Indian Valley civilization 
out of an amalgam of what they brought with them and what they 
found on Indian soil more titan four thousand years ago. 

The Long Tale of Indian Life 

Four thousand years is a long lime in the history of men, in their 
liistory* that is their written records, but not, of course, in their 
existence which is to be seen m 3 long, long road t mostly lost in the 
shadows, then, for a little, discernible in the twilight of dawn and 
now, for a few generations past, dearly illuminated. 

The proic-historic sites in die Indus River valley, sites which 
have thrown so much light upon the earlier history of men's sett le¬ 
nient in India, cannot be, reasonably, dated earlier than about two 
thousand live hundred years before the beginning of our era. As is 
usual, when new remains are found, new relics of past men discovered, 
there is always a tendency to exaggerate the antiquity if the traces 
are those of civilized "modern' roan* There seems £0 be an irresistible 
urge to make antiquity more ancient, and this urge springs from a 
complex attitude* dhc most respectable phase of which is the belief 
that the evolution of civilization must take a very long time, Tltc 
older school of Egyptologists would set the first dynastic period 31 
over six thousand years ago. It seemed that Egpytbn civilization was 
so archaic-appearing chat it must stretch back ken thousand years 
before the Pyramids/ But the farther we see* the clearer it seems 
that civilizations arise very rapidly. The tap$e of time between the 
advanced Neolithic cultures in Sumcria and the Valley of the N?i!e T 
and the full-blown civilizations which followed on to those cultures* 
is quite short, a few hundred years or so. 

Once the spark bis been struck the tinder burns fiercely—and 
dies down, if there is not plenty of material for the fire to feed upon, 
from comparison with known dates in Babylonian history there 
is no reason 10 suppose that there was any city on the Mohcndnjaro 
site before 3,500 B.cA 

1 The compcriEcin of dates is ififd ai by the eampgman of rbi«n found 

«™ in the Irulut Vallw aim jttd in Upper <vhm ih* iWJntn 

c]imu[riL j j n r^Uirt «lsbluh(J. Fur die Indu* Vullcy >'iviLiu:pans, *i fi>r 10 
many yiher*. there■ u q school *hkli mill t htun hack Lnia rnrwrc p«ic the ibrtnu: 
wit! claim tut the ludua iite*, tci mtmukf iwpm*m§ lJi.it oi ^Uhntfrtl or the XjI* 
laSky. There if n* evidence for any Indian euLmie untedarinjf the Indtu 

Vitfiey* StuI it u moa? probable thet tfam *aj. one mnd *h<r the JndLu Valley 
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The Indus Valley peoples excelled in the modelling of animals 
amulets, toys or idols and some of the statuettes of bulb are more 
vigorous and life-like than anything medieval India can show* 
Indeed, the bull of India, Nandi the sacred bull of Shiva is a highly 
styliKcd presentation. 

The Indus Valley peoples seem, indeed, to have been followers of 
bitast cults* On some of the scab h £hown before the figures uf 
bisons, rhitipccri and tigers a manger of special form doubtless 
containing offerings. Later, in historical times we find the same 
animals which were adored presumably by the pre-Aryans of the 
Indus Valley as the mounts of vehicles of Indian Gods. The crocodile 
and the tortoise carry the river-god desses Ganga and Yamuna. The 
buffalo b mounted by Yama T tlic God of Death, the bull is sacred to 
Shiva, Irulra rides upon m elephant and Ganesa the eldest son of 
Shiva and Parvati is clepham-headed. 

There is a faience tablet from Mohendojaro whereon is depicted 
a personage sitting cross-legged under a canopy and surrounded by 
adorers sheltered under the wide-spread folds of a cobra's hood 
One of the beliefs most deeply anchored in the Indian mind, the 
sacrcdncss of the ttaga ¥ or snake-genius* was, then, already held by 
the Indus Valley peoples. The scene from the Mohendojaro tab tel h 
u prefigured on of the Buddhas adoration by the tuigi i, and in 
medieval Indian iconography the god Vishnu reclines upon the folds 
of Atlanta, the Serpent of Eternity. So. the serpent fvnials of Cam- 
hfKlia and the mzgas of Angkor have an ancestry of over four 
thousand years. 

Among the Idols of the Indus Valley perhaps the most important 
is that of a female divinity in whom we may recognise the Mother 
Goddess 1 and she seems to have survived as A did in the Rig-Veda 
and thrives to-day as Dur^n. 

dvt£oaii*fL WM the prr*duct of l ctn*h of culture*. Tlifi epicentre of *ueh 
a ijT^chilhonciiti cutiurc ntajr iw tuoSscd Jar $oo or perhipt i # eo3 mile* to the ^ait 
of Use Indu* There u r^i^ncc that hiimAH fcitlcmentt mrvi^cl in Itoa Indm 
Vidky U Sate 31 400 ILC. («nJ therefore trnu iftcr the Aiyitri mvMEmU >~lhe land 
^ T ii probably in tflOM liraci better wooded and better watered than it bu *U5CC 
became. 

1 TEse cult of xbe Mother Q-rxIdett.^ of The &cur*4 Bull, ibft toe of the ensured 

pi< t.opr4 p hie Willing jmntffd terauiin. bnck building »m featuprt commotl 
to the rivcr-viUcy dedixatiooi of tbc Kuphraici. 4 k Ttgri*,. rhe Nik and ihc 
IndtiK A God Jiurroiimlixl by fme r he^rti h rumiliar to U» frota dpudjlypclc Itsfefcd, 
which ii found, with ee.-uui vjnafiT^. in E-hm,. MaopotErui, Eisfyp: anil Cneie, 
A been t naked she bM n iort uf doth About her middle, her tt$h hcadd:^-i ii 
tompb^ieii and her nee 1 *: ii ndamed ■■*!?!* many ihe it ti& Gttal G».i- 

MAgta Du, Use Mother of the Godi, the rcprudutli^ faice* 

of Nsillfe whr**e cull a nr in * to have originated in Pbiyti* and SO hive apr.-.uS in 
rteoUlliic timc-3 era all hisficr At:j 4^4 the thttTOi of cutrm Aicd.ilcitiin.ff.in. 
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A three-faced divinity surrounded by four animals, a tiger, a 
rhinoceros, an elephant and a buffalo may well have been the 
ancestor of Maiia.de va or Shiva. And the Indus Valiev civilization 
already is one which owes, it would seem, much to the West. 
The worship of kings is closely associated with the 'soul-stuff' 
theory whereby the invisible life-matter will wane and fade 
away and die, if it be not maintained and protected. And the 
sovereign, as was held, and, indeed, may still be held by some 
in Cambodia, embodies the life-essence of the whole co mmuni ty. 
Hence the protection and maintenance of the King's soul-stulF 
is of the utmost importance to everv one of the subjects. 

Loyalty in all ages and all communities must be deserved—-and 
it is not, of course, even then, always forthcoming; but loyalty to 
the sacred king whose soul-stuff influences the evert’ phase of your 
life and mine, is a loyalty most imperative to the subject. In serving 
the king's life and prosperity he is serving his own, until such time as 
the king is obviously weakening and ageing and, therefore, must be 
replaced by a younger and more vigorous holder of soul-stuff. 

We know little about India from the fade-out of the Indus 
Valley riviliration until the appearance of India's Constantine, the 
Emperor Asoka, who, in the second century ft.c, raised Buddhism to 
the place as the dominant northern Indian creed it was to hold for 
so Jong. For the all-important Aryan invasions we have only indirect 
evidence. .Mithra, Vanina, Indra and Nasatya appear as deities of 
the Iranian so vereigns of the Mirani at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century D,c, Hdne-Gtldiifn would set a date of between njo and 
tooo as the most probable one for Aryan migrations into India. 

We may, perhaps, set a provisional date for the earliest Vcdie 
scriptures (in some form doubtless materially different from that is 
which they have come down to us) at about 900 B.G. In those 
scriptures {as we Slave ihem now), am, crafts and metals are men¬ 
tioned which were no doubt importations by the Aryan-speakers. 
I11 any case, the Aryan-speaking invaders must have found much 
of the iconography of Lticir faith ready to liand. The symbolism of 
early Vcdic literature was embodied in much of early Buddhist an, 
and the mystical and subjective element which is so noticeable in the 
earliest Hindu scriptures was no doubt a forerunner of what became 
a pan of classical Buddhism. 

It is not diiEcuIt to reconstruct the moral atmosphere of the 
early Aryan-speakers of India. Good things for them, as for Job, 
were children, cattle, possessions and peace. These ‘Aryans' did not 
tu 
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preach conversion since convention means sharing one's stood* given 
by the Cods. 'Evil 1 for them is disaster. It is a 'pre-moraT age. 
By about Soo B* C. it may he, we have a prose literature of ritual. 
‘Evil 1 is still not "sin" as we understand that word, that is to say, 
transgression of divinely established law. 'Evil 1 is the concourse of 
evil powers ranged against men. The idea that misfortune is the 
wages of sin is a much laicr rationalnation. 

There is nothing unique nor surprising in all this. Parallels may 
be sought and found in other cultures and civilizations. The evolution 
of 'moral' ideas in anriertr China r 

indeed, all societies we know of passed through a 4 pre*moraT 
stage which Waley calk the kuguristic-sacrihcialh 'Goodness* at 
this stage means obtaining lucky omens, keeping up the sacrifices, 
conforming to the 4 Way of the Ancestors 5 wiiich conformity brings 
"power . 5 But in their progress from the pre-moral stage the Chinese 
and the Indians took divergent path^, which paths have led to stated 
so profoundly divergent that the Indian complex and the Chinese 
are as anxinomous as any to be found in the world of men's society. 

The modem Vedic writings, it is true, present esoteric knowledge 
as a substitute for ritual and asceticism (that persistent Indian 
phenomenon so alien to the Chinese spirit) appears long before 
Buddhism. 

What is thought to be the "Aryan 1 element in Indian religion and 
culture may be much less important than was lontteriy imagined. 
The 'Aryan" conquest Win, above all a linguistic conquest with all 
that such a conquest implies. 

M. Ferdinand Lot lias well defined the consequences of linguistic 
conquest in these wards: 

"Change of language implies noc only a change of body bur the 
substitution ufutie spirit for another, it IS a mutation of values. The 
cultivated classes, forgetting the forms of their literary, juridical or 
even, uf their religious lift* adopt other forms, Their ideal becomes 
quite different. Their past is clouded over, since the past of people 
whose iditint one adopts becomes one's own past. It is not only the 
future, the forward vision which changes, it is aUo the backward 
vision which takes on another direction. The familiar sky slips from 

■ Aj MUjsml* AmxmzrEzpd hv Arthur WaJey m hii introduction to Tht Way 
and it! P^ft, Thmfo thrt h*pp«i in this can be dialed mto two d*™; 
(■) the things man don on purpose and (b) the Uungi wfuch happen of th m- 
i^b-ei ' U\ rl-j? Iim -t cIujli which is *o £ in* mom. Omp/ii, indeed, m our sense of 
ibe word (g.jj. the linking of r am** fate to lh*= motions (if the rtra) u™i whive 
CcHne rj* rly Ijie into ChtfH and to ha**t bwn dtic M foreign, perhapj, 
Jrsqjjjfl. iaHurncc. 
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tlit horizon to give place to another sky. For the masses the change 
is also momentous. The change of vocabulary is, relatively speaking, 
of secondary importance, Essentially a language IS ill KilT „ „ , , 
Linguistic mutation is not even rejuvenation- Peoples who adopt a 
new language, adopt one already worn by the conquering people. 
What is adopted is something already old.' 

The religion of the Vedas is a ritual technique to the right 
performance of which are subjected both moral order and the 
retribution of men’s acts. The Vedie hymns seem to have for object 
that the gods should treat men generously and in a nice, open- 
iiandcd fashion. And, these Vedic gods are cither hy populations of 
the forces of nature or of analogous origin. 

Agni, the ‘spirit of the sacrifice’ is fire; Soma is the spirit of the 
intoxicating plant used in sacrifice and to Secure the divine drunken¬ 
ness which makes men like gods and wipes away all their woe; 
Indm h the manifestation of the min-cIotiJs and lightning— Thou 
ort tlic Lightning of (ndra -—tsas is the "rosy-fingered Djnrn,' the 
blessed sky and heaven is a god, as is also the maternal earth, 
Rudri is the fierce god of the storm mid devastation . *. Sum is the 
Sun and Vishnu also a solar deity (and probably a south Indian, 
Dm vidian one). L-atcr on (perhaps about the seventh and eighth 
centuries before our era) the Veda was enriched with ‘commentaries’ 
or brahmtuia and. still later, by ‘esoteric lessons' or upaiittkad (which 
may be said to form the teal canon of Hinduism), By the time of 
the upsnh&ad, two of the most important and most specifically 
Indian doctrines had developed—we do not know under what 

influences nor in what circumstances. These were the doctrines of 
karma or ‘acts’ or the notion of causation whereby the individual 
carries the full responsibility for the good or for the evil which may 
befall him. And the doctrine of samiara or the ‘ocean of life" or 
ccwmic process whereby beings are bom and reborn according to 
their karma. 

To these doctrines may be added that of mohsa or salvation, 
but salvation in a peculiarly Indian sense. The Indian knows from 
what he desires to be saved. It is from living, from suffering, that 
is from life and its recurrence from the individual as reincarnations,. 
It may be stressed that these three doctrines or dogmas are 
common both to Hinduism and to Buddhism. The Buddha, like all 
reformers, did not originate, he reinterpreted the doctrines he had 
received- In its fundamental assumptions, Buddhism postulates as 
evidently true the theories and dogmas of the upanuhad. 
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Still later than tin* t ipamshad come the 'rules 1 (nitra) and the 
‘treaiiics' (cartra), while the upartis/uid itself postulates die existence 
of gn ‘Absolute* which (when the individual has shed off what is, in 
him. temporal and contingent) is found in each one of us. 

It h as well to state clearly that two main themes arc common 
both to Hinduism and to Buddhism. These are the riunsmigration 
of souls or reincarnations (twnstmt) and the search for salvation 
{moksa) which will break the chain of re-births. The essential 
cause ot transmigration is the spiritual ignorance in which man is 
usually plunged. This fundamental error of ignorance is maintained 
and renewed by acts (karmtm) until saltation is obtained. 

*1 hua in Indian phraseology the word we translate by salvation 
has quite another connotation from that Conveyed to us by 
‘salvation' from the power of the evil one, from damnation and the 
like. 

The Indians indicate three main ways or paths by which 
salvation may he obtained. Physical and spiritual asceticism (yoga), 1 
intellectual search for spiritual knowledge and mystical contempla¬ 
tion. E-tch and all of these permits of the realization of the divine 
and of the self, of the conviction of the identity and of the union of 
the divine and of the sell by disintegration and by the disincarjuilion 
of the self. 

There is. in these scriptures, a far-reaching evolution to be 
noted. .Metaphysics have become the main preoccupation of the 
Indian religious leaders, while meditation replaces, to a large extent, 
the supremacy and all-importance of ritual technique. 

About the beginning of our era (and therefore at a time when in 
northern India, at any rate. Buddhism was, if not the creed of the 
majority of the people, at least, the established church in most 
states) a whole complex of beliefs and cults (many of them, doubtless, 
pre-Yedic) make dietr appearance (or their reappearance), and these 
antique legends and dogma.- were crystallized into the two great 
epic poems, the Ramayana and the Mohabharala, 

The popular cults are seen from about the second century of 
uur era, cult* founded not upon rites but upon bhakti or violent and 
mystical devotion and contemplation whereby the will of the 
worshipper is confounded in that of the divinity. And. at about the 
same time, side by side with the imposing cults of Shiva and 

1 Yogi {cf. \ak«) M thin discipline which will provoke m!ct of CflMtimlttWO 
favourable to deliverance or 'salvation , 1 cotes of COftlcinuiiua* tviicrcift it achieved 
SAMADBI dr the 'perfect expenVn*’ ivlumin subject and object* become -sue 
tml the worshipper u idmlillcd with the worshipped, wherein men become jrodi. 
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Vishnu, grew up philosophical systems of which [he most celebrated 
axe the Yoga and Vedanta, still flourishing. 

As J h H. Hutton has pointed out, it h cleat that there was an 
essential continuity of religious cult and of belief from pre-Rig- 
Vcdic times. This 'popular* religion of the autochthonous Indians 
profoundly influenced that of the Aryan-speaking invader? and 
reduced the high god India to a mere doorkeeper of Olympus 
Shiva shot up to the first pbee and assumed most of the attributes 
of rise VediC lightning-god Rudru. And Shiva's cull goes back, so it 
would $ecnt, to Indus Valley times H 

Worship in the Vedas eonrisEs of hymns and sacrifices 1 but 
there is no trace of images, temples or devotional cults. Both 
Buddhism and the reactionary (and late) Upamsh&ds* discounted 
sacrifice, ignored puja (or ritual worship) and aimed at release 
through esoteric knowledge and thus developed a saviour-complex. 

The reformed and resuigcal Hinduism emerged two-faced. One 
was an esoteric, philosophical visage and the other face a popular, 
polytheistic one. 

India scenic to have 1>etn re-Hircduized from The non-Buddhist 
south and intrusive Islam in the north speeded the collapse of 
Buddhism there. It was from the seventh century that Hinduism 
gathered strength and spread rapidly. The real and essential cause 
of the triumph is still obscure. Was Buddhism a]wavs regarded as a 
thing imposed by rulers such as Asoka and Haraha? 

The Brahmins had triumphed, h lusd often reined as though 
their privileges and their position would be definitely abolished by 
tlte anti-sacerdotal, nntt-tbdsttc failh of the Buddha, but Buddhism, 
like Christianity, died in the land of it? hinh and, again like Chris¬ 
tianity, when it was torn from its background of social practice and 
moral tradition,, it assumed, itself, all the panoply of ritual and 
dogma, all the philosophy of doctrine, which it needed io triumph 
a? a world-faith* 

Palace 

The Royal Palace of Fhnompenh is really a roy.d village behind 
& high white enclosure of walk set with a frieze uf curious heart- 
shaped CTcndlations. Behind and beyond ihe walla you may sec a 
number of hashing, yellow roofs and curling finiids. 

L Strangely eoQOfgt^ m vltfw of the I .Her and molt ttjwgcnl aitlk-tdbotl uf 
uiers And covti. 

' canon of the Hsftdti Cmtnltr-RcfGnTULinn. 
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The palace and its grounds occupy the site of ihe citadel the 
Annamcse put up in 1813 to hold the strategic point of Phnom penh 
and to hold down its population. At this time, the city was not the 
capital of the country* that was still at Udong the Victorious, which 
had been * on and off. the seat of the Cambodian Court since 1528, 
when King Ang-Chan I embellished the town and made it his 
principal residence. 

In ifeo> King Chui-Chettha II erected a palace at Udong and 
therein celebrated Ills marriage with a princess of the Nguyen family* 
lords of Lower Annam and ancestors of the later Annamc&e emperors. 
It was a marriage fated to have ill effects for the enfeebled Cam¬ 
bodian realm since the Anmmc^e sovereign brought into Cambodb 
boats of her fellow-countrymen. Thus* the Anruuncse got their first 
foothold on Cambodian soil. A foothold they wore to transform* 
Kiadually, into an extensive occupation. So t by 1813, the northerners 
were holding the key so the Khmer realm at Plmompcnh. 

The Anname^e were forced out of their fonrc&A of Phnompehh 
in 184a by the Siamese, whose influence prevailed right up until 
the time King Arig/Duang accepted the French protectorate. Indeed, 
from the departure of the Annamese until the takingsver by the 
French, Cambodia was to all intents and purposes a Siamese 
possession. 

King Norodom w» crowned ai Udong 00 3rd June, 1864, 
although the court !md already been transferred to Phnumpenh 
four years before. But there were no royal buildings in the over-grown 
bush-village which lias now been transformed into a modern 
city. 

AJthough they are in traditional style of Cambodian modern 
architecture (powerfully influenced by -Siamese models) and 
although they look archaic enough, all the edifices of the Cambodian 
palace are modem* 

The huge 'Palace of the Throne 1 of reinforced concrete, wta put 
up by King Staowath in 1919 to take the place of a rambling wooden 
structure built by Norodom in 1869, 

The ’Silver Pagoda / or Vat Prah-Kco, erected by King Norodom 
in 1902, has a main hall* thirty-six feet wide and a hundred and 
Twenty feet fang. The flooring b covered with slabs of silver. The 
high walls {set at intenab with long, elegant spew-pots for beteb 
chewers 1 convenience) are covered with frescoes executed on a red 
bac k ground. The drawn ngs are most Siamese (or Sino-Siamese) in 
perspective and are dotted with green trees and willed temples 
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and cities, scenes from the Lives of the Buddha, and of the Horrors 
of Hell (von have them before you) and of incidents from the 
Riimayami, 1 have seen more pleasing and edifying wall-paintings. 
The pictures are broken, here and there, with in congruous 
windows, adorned with diamond-shaped panes of coloured, leaded 
glass. . . they remind you of Turkish baths or suburban conserva¬ 
tories . At its far end, the h_n.lt sweeps up into a great stupa of gold* 
surrounded with sevto-riered ceremonial parasols, and sealed Images 
of the Buddha, On the floor nearby are golden (nr gih) bowls and 
vessels and two empire style Sevres vases. One h not so very far 
removed in spirit from the ginger-beer buttles on Tibetan altars , . . 
before all this you have a tall shrine, narrow for its height and topped 
by a pinnacle supported by fantastic gamdas* 

Before the shrine 15 a table for offerings. And under the canopy 
is the famed Golden Buddha* representing the Blessed One erect, 
his hands advanced in the gesture of benediction* his head crowned 
with a high-pointed royal dkdem. The whole statue b ablaze with 
diamonds and pieces of looking glass. This sort of Buddha, bedecked 
and adorned royally, is a Siamese invention of the eighteenth 
century, hut the Buddhas vested as princes were fabricated by the 
Khmers. Moreover, this upright Buddha of gold and brilliants was 
fashioned from the jewellery of King Norodom and exactly to the 
size and shape of that sovereign. There can be no doubt that this 
image of the Blessed One is a modem replica, a counterpart, of the 
Divine Images set up by the ancient Khmer rulers in the chapels 
and sanctuaries of Angkor, ll is a statue conceived as containing, 
in some way, the ’essence' or spirit" of the dead king. 

In an isolated pavilion to the left-hand side as you view the 
entrance of the Palate of the Throne, is kept the Pnih f£han t the 
Sacred Sword, which is the palladium of the realm, the Sacred 
Sword which is the Lighming of Iiidra and by him confided to the 
mlets of the Khmer kingdom. 

The Sacred Sword is in charge of the Imku priests who were* in 
oftfen limes, the royal chaplains. They still wear their hair rolled 
into a chignon {as Chou Ta-kwan tells us aU the Khmers wore theirs) 
and not cut en brost? in the Siamese fashion which b now adopted 
by all Cambodian men and women* high and low* peasant and king. 
The balsa profess* of course, Little Vehicle Buddhism, but they 
remain* all the same, the servants of the Brahmankric deities, 
especially of Shiva. Moreover, the bahu are descended* they say, from 
Great Brahma himself—an illustrious pedigree* indeed. There ts 
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really no contradiction in the baku profession of faith. They fallow 
the way of the Buddha, but the ceremonies the rites und court 
rituals they direct and arrange are things spare, still hallowed by the 
benediction of the ancient Indian gods The (haim are no more often 
i him are any other groups of privileged priests of an established cult, 
called upon to Justify the faith, which should be in them or to explain 
why antinomies and irreconcilable^ are an essential part of 
religious dogmas* 

The baku may marry royal princesses and, moreover, their right 
is recognized (but most unlikely ever to be exercised) to offer any 
member of their occupation h who may be chosen by the dignitaries 
uf the realm, as sovereign* should the male line of the royal house 
fail. We may have here some half-hidden reminiscence of a state of 
things when the monarchy was elective, la any case, nowadays, 
the role of die baku is just ritual and protecting. They are the 
guardians of the royal treasure and the warders of the Sacred Sword. 
Tht Sacred Sword must be kept spotted. A speck of dust upon 
if betokens grave events. To withdraw the Sword* without propitiary 
riles, from its scabbard, would induce catastrophe to the realm. 
Every month upon a Tueaday and then, again, upon a Saturday, 
(die days of Mars and Saturn), the Sword is unsheathed, examined 
and cleaned. 

But among the Mob (the J wild men T of the Annninesc mountains 
i heir * Fire-King* (a priestly, ghostly and sacred coadjutor of the 
ruler) possesses a sacred sword winch, according to Cambodian and 
Cham tradition, once belonged to their ancient kings- So one may 
rate one*s choice bur there ri only one Fire-King's sword to go 
round. Hut we should be inclined to guess that the Chains liave the 
better claim. Moreover, the Alois of the mountains are said still to 
possess the Cliam royal treasure confided to the simple, honest* 
fierce mountaineers when the Annum esc invaders swept over 
Champa. The legend that the old treasure baa been given for safe¬ 
keeping to rise men of the wilds is common and \videspread enough. 
ITie treasures of the old kings of Tong king {and even their present 
human representatives—many Anmniese will cel! you that the king 
is hidden') are believed to be still with she Minings a rather 
"primitive' people in the bill-countiy of western l ongkrflg. 

Upstairs, in the same building, is the royal treasure! the crown 
jewels, precious stones odds and ends, gold ornaments, silken robes, 
palanquins and ceremonial parasols, some splendid emeralds. Offer¬ 
ings and gifts the kings have carefully kept, for nothing is thrown 
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away—chipped euf is, ornamental fbwere, dusty and artificial , * * and 
the diamond-studded bowler list which was, it seems* the head-gear 
moat affected by King Norodom* Siwwath also did not disdain 
dm head-covering which h said io have been made to Portuguese 
pattern of the seventeenth centujy, Perhaps it, or its forerunner, w-as 
introduced to the Cambodian Court by old Diego Bl-IIosq, the 
filibuster who $0 nearly made ItimscEf. three hundred and fifty year* 
ago, dictator uf I he realm. Certain ii is that ill is bowler lint Ls remark^ 
ably like those high-crowned, fiat-brimmed creations we mav see in 
portraits of our Janies I or of Philip 11 of Spain. . . . 

Beyond, tliat is eastwards of. the Vat Prah Keo* whose courts 
are filled with saffron-robed monks fanning themselves with pakp 
leaves, is the stable of the Sacred White Elephant, The Cambrian 
kings generally content themselves with one specimen of these 
bleary-looking beasts, whereas Lhc rulers of Siam are sometimes 
Messed with three or four at the same time. Ii. is a moot question 
whether the Siamese majesties are thrice nr four tints blessed titan 
those of Cambodia, or whether such a lavish display of white 
elephants is merely a Siamese way of showing off. 

To the south of the palace is the Vat Botum Votdei (Padimvati) 
linai we saxv on tin; fir»i night in Pbnompcnh. The monastery', which 
is die headquarters of the 'Fhomruiiyut sect, houses some ancient 
smd inscribed stelae from Loyck, 1 Phnom Basel and other sites. 
Against the main balustrade of die Buddhist fane, are posed, rather 
incongruously, four small hug is or phalli of curiously bulbous 
form. 

Ihe high schools of Phnompenh {mixed Franco-Cambodian] 
□re lodged fit a building of Cambodian style near the palace* and 
dose by T also, are die Sola Vitrichha^ (Supreme Court) and die 
Sabt Out&F {Court uf Appeal) where red-robed Cambodian judges, 
capped with curb us gold- embroidered mitres, sit together with a 
french magistrate, under a huge painting representing the combat 
'■f good and evil spirits . - , and then, you may take a waik along the 
broad-walk ^urrfiuiuiing the palace watts and admire the royal 
clepliants lumbering along, with undrew howdahi strapped on their 
backs and their mahouts lazily tickling the great animals* ears. The 
man's big toes gently scratch Bsc thin outer edge uf the Fan-shaped 
cars while, by a pressure of die knees, lie moves Jl will the well- 
trained beasts, 

1 Lovti, lEit^c mLl« *| UJ4)H^ t% I3DW hut a vill^e with a bana-nl and 

CalTcn^i mnnuirry. Tb* pUtee ¥U a toy if nmi(tcfLi:e truth 1528 M i&Qy 
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Cnmm and Masks 

The col lection of crowns you sec in die Pavilion of the Sacred 
Sword is rich enough, but nearly all of them are of the modem, 
though imposing, and pointed son. These diadems were Siamese 
inventions {as were the many-ticred umbrellas of state). A cone- 
shaped crown is to be seen on Siamese statuette* and statues as 
early as die thirteenth century- It may we!! be that the Siamese (and 
Cambodian! spired crown is a combination of the old 'helmet- 
crown' of Ceylon with a flamc-sltaped glory (or ushnisha) into which, 
in some Indo-Chinese lands, the hair of the Buddha-i mages is 
flared up. 

Not much investigation has 1 as yef, been undertaken, into die 
origin and evolution of crow™. Doubtless, their origin is complex and 
confused, but masks, helmets and crowns are, it would appear, In 
their beginnings, closely allied- And it is not fanciful to trace these 
beginnings ill the headdress formed by a beast's head and amkre, 
such as was worn (according to die cava paintings) in later Old Stone 
Age Europe, We may see such a 'magic' headdress on the prancing 
'wizard' of the Trois Ft her cavern in the department of the Arifrgc 
(France). Animat masks have had a tong life alt over the world. And 
the sorcerer's animal-headdress may give us mask, crown and he!met 

Thou Art the Lightning of tndra 

The coronation ceremonies of the Cambodian Court, like almost 
all the rituals have been either borrowed from or greatly influenced 
by Siamese models Still, we may take it that the Siamese coronation 
fiiiia] was itself largely borrowed from that of the old Khmer kings. 
In any case, the coronations in both Cambodia and in Siam are 
clearly copied from ancient India, whose royal consecrations and 
crownings were much influenced by Persia which is die great centre 
of autocratic tradition. And from Persia spread westwards to 
Byzantium and the barbarian ivest, and eastwards to India, Farther 
India and Indonesia, the ceremonies which, when we look at them, 
present such curious points of analogy whether they are in West¬ 
minster, old Rhcifns* Byzantium, Bangkok or Phnompcnh. 

Mo Cambodian king now will, it seems probable, ever be crowned 
with such pomp and circumstance as was King Sisowmh In April. 
1906. 

The ceremonies occupied six whole days. On the first day, the 
king solemnly took possession of the royal residence- On the morrow 
(Tuesday) His Majesty robed all in purple (the colour of the day) 
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and attended by fscom of young girls bearing gold and silver 
notrers, was received in the Palace by I 1 U Holiness the Grand 
Master of the Order of Baku, carrying in hia hand an image of the 
god Vishnu, His Majesty made offerings to the Buddha, gsvepr«*n« 
to the priests and Jit the wax candles. On the third dav, the king, 
vested in dark yellow, presided over a whole series of festivities 
including a perfonnance of the royal ballet 

TIic fifth day was the coronation itself. The king robed all in 
while entered the palace of the Throne to the sound of conch-shells 
and music. After offerings to the Buddha, the bonxes prepared the 
Royal Bath, 

Aficr receiving the special envoy of France {the Govemor- 
Goicttl}, ihe king, accompanied by the Patriarch of the Buddhist 
Church, the Master of the Moha-Nikay and ih<* Samdach Prca 
Vtniarot, Master of the Dhammayutti (fhommavut), the minister 
of State and the Court anti courtiers, and Bh Holiness the Grand 
Master of the Order of Baku, repaired to the Pavffiaa of the Bath, 

The king stood upon a plaque of gold, itself rating upon a 
plaque of silver, which was sepamed from the ground by the leave* 
of the tree colled lovea Tlic Grand Master nf the Baku offered, and 
the king look with his left hand, a branch of the tkeiprut tree* 
symbol of supreme power and of eternal felicity. 

I hen. His Majesty looking towards the east, the Chief Augur, 
invoked the protection of the Heavenly Angels while a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired. The Patriarch* the Master of the Thom- 
mayut and the Grand Master of the Baku, each threw lustra! water 
o^er t lie monarch, [ he king then sat down while his feet were washed 
ifl ™ OIUJ t juice and perfumed essences by the Prca fteamca Reaches 
JliippcdcSp Director of rhe Prca Vong, 

The king then changed Iii$ robes and vested in the Great National 
Costume* returned to the throne room. It was now about mneo*cIock 
in the mottling ond the ceremonies hud bem going on since half-past 
seven. 

Preceded by the Grand Master of the Baku, the king walked in 
procession to tht throne, whom he received officials. Then offerings 
were made to divinities* prayers were recited over the food and 
other oblations* 

Then Hts Majesty took op his position on a ■white carpet and 
turned cast while eight of the higher ranking Baku each took up his 
position at a point of the Compaq while other Baku blew on ihe 
conch-shdb and played tom-toms. 
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The Grand Master of the Baku handed the king two statues* one 
of Shiva and the other of Vishnu, The first he look in his right hand 
and the second in his left. Then the Grand Master gave the king to 
drink of a sip of the lustra! water. 

After that the Okhna Essatac Akhara read aloud and proclaimed 
His Majesty's official style and titleJThen the Director of the Cere¬ 
monies made an allocution by which the sovereign was recognized 
as possessor of the crown, the throne* the dynastic attributes and 
arms, all the revenues and profits of the kingdom, all rice-fields, 
lands* waters, soils* forests and mountains of the country. 

All the princes* ministers, mandarins and officials saluted the king, 
tic replied briefly anti then took his place upon a golden raised seat. 
The French Governur-Gcorral asked the king to mount die throne* 
The guns fired a twenty-one gun salute. The Grand Master handed 
the crown to the Governor-General who crowned the king in the 
name of the French Republic. The French representative in Cam* 
hodh handed the king the Sacred Sword which he bore in his right 
hand. 

Formerly, when the Grand Master of the Baku banded over the 
Prah Khan or Sacred Sword, he proclaimed in ancient Indian 
formula; 'Take* for thou art the Lightning of In dm/ A formidable 
antique phrase to make the skin contract with ecstasy and fit to be put 
alongside the majestic formula of papal coronation: Accipt liarsm 
tribus coronh omatam H sdas te tss? patrzm. - . . regum, . . . 

The crowning ended with a general salutation 10 the King- 
Afterwards, about eleven o'clock* the sovereign sat upon his bed in 
the Throne Room while the eldest of the Court ladies offered him as 
"sen-ants' (i.e. concubines) the princesses and ladies of the Court 
and the wives of die mandarins. . *. 

On the sixth and last day of the ceremonies, the King, dad in 
black silk and gold, and wearing upon his head the great crown, 
was carried in a palanquin around the city while his servitors scattered 
largess to the crowds. Then the procession stopped and the Ling 
got into his State coach- Now he had discarded the Prea Moha 
Mokoth crown and was wearing the Prea Moha Choda Panchakoth 
crown. A little later on, when he descended from the roach to ride 
on horseback to the residence of the French Governor-General* 
the sovereign had on his head the Pres Moha Mcalea diadem. And 
on leaving the Ritid&u* to get upon the State elephant, the monarch's 
head was adorned with still another tiara, the Trung Prea Peat 
crown. 
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And the reason for these changes is that Fhnorepenh (of course,. 
* wall-Lcas d-ty) is still in Coun astrology regarded as a 'microcosm/ 
The King makes a l cosmic procession/ he proceeds in four different 
directions and he halts at the Four Cardinal Pointy and for each of 
the four points he assumes the costume and the mount of the King 
of that Point. . - - 

Le rm au masque A'or, 

'in this country, the lords burn themselves on the death of ihc; 
king, as do the king's wives and other women on the deaths ol their 
husbands . , . and they go shorn about the ear* as a sign of elegance/ 

Tome Pities Suttm Oriental 

The funeral ceremonies of the Cambodians show more local 
custom than do the rites of coronation. When a man is seen to be 
dying, a candle is lit at the head of hia bed and he is made to repeaE 
(or if he is too feeble to speak, to hear repeated) until he die# 

'Buddha is my refuge. Oh! Buddha I am thine, help me now/ 

When breath lias left the body, a gold or silver coin Is slipped 
into the corpse's mouth. The visage is covered with a while doth 
and the shroud is drawn tight with one hundred pina* If the family 
is poor the body is humed at once (widows may only re-marry after 
the cremation). If the family if rich, the body, or what remains of 
it, is kept for one, two, or even three year* before incineration, The 
ashes are put in pots and then Later bricked up inside stupas. 

When the king dies, the rites are much more elaborated and 
complicated, though, in essence, the same. The corpse b washed" 
as with us—globules of mercury, as well as pieces of gold, arc placed 
witliin llie dead monarch 1 * mouth. Then the new king puts upon 
the dead king's head, the pointed, royal diadem of the realm, and, 
Upon hb face, the golden mask, Le roi on masque d v or —golden 
masks from Mycenae* Kings wears all the attributes of the Palaeo¬ 
lithic sorcerer, crowns, helmets and masks, and the greatest of these 
are the masks. 

Change your /ace atul change your hek r 

ITiere was, they say, a benevolent Emperor of China who could 
not be beneficent because he had not the right face. A sage of the 
realm approached the sovereign and said: 

J L« your Imperijl Majesty wear this mask and you will find thai 
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your subjects will spring to do your bidding with alacrity, You are 
not only benevolent p but you look so, and, therefore, men will not 
obey you, even if it is for their own good. Later, you may assume, in 
ordt:r T these other masks I have prepared, each less ferocious-looking 
than the last. And, indeed, finally, show your own face, unless you 
think better to speak unseen.' 

The monarch look the proffered advice, and reigned long, to the 
great joy and prosperity of his people. . * * 

For some years past, surgeons have been snicking pieces off the 
frontal lobes of the brain in order to make men happy * to cure them 
of obsessions* to make them, in a word, less foreseeing, Sucbopemrions 
give excellent results. Their only disadvantage, indeed h is eg impair a 
little the creative and imaginative powers of the subject and. as most 
men have little enough of these powers anyway, and what little they 
have is not very useful to themselves or anyone else, no one is much 
the worse off, Bui such operations make a man different, they do not 
make him look very different except insofar as they lend him a new 
expression—and that is always something. When men's expressions 
have been moulded by hate* envy, toil, bewilderment, stupidity and 
frustration, such men will go on being more and more marked by 
these things, since, if we look like what we arc, we become, also, 
what wc look like—especially to other people. 

The Americans are right. We must go fanlicr than changing a 
man 1 * expression. We must change the form of his face as well. 

We cannot escape from the thraldom of our bodily form, though 
rummers do make a difference, but manners are T to a considerable 
extent, determined by bodily form. We have all met those excellent 
women who complain they have been far too honest and virtuous 
and that, had they been willing to do what some of their sisters do, 
then life would fcsve been quite different and far more pleasant— 
and profitably Hut no one will tell these honest ladies tliat, just 
because they were too ugly and unattractive, they could not have 
done what seme of their misguided but calculating sisters do. Carta 
gtmm nemt> rogaiit. 

The Americans claim,, with cuggeratJon it may be, that 'crime" 
is due mostly to criminals having the w rong sort of face. But we can 
define crime as conduct reproved by law and by custom, and what 
is reproved by Law and what is reproved by custom are by no means 
always the same things. We live in a world of new crimes and mis- 
demeanours. What b crime in one country is not In another, A 
cheerful lad, of rather unorthodox sexual tendencies, told me some 
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time ago in Tangier, "Half the pleasure in living here 1 get from 
thinking that 1 con do with impunity what might Lmd me, in Britain, 
into jail for seven years, 1 

A superabundance of tow* makes for a superabundant of 
offences, or what h worse still* to flouting of the tow by general 
consent. 

One otherwise intelligent and* indeed, acute, French scientist 
has not hesitated to write thus, in confusing "crimes 1 reproved, 
quite justly* by society, with some supposedly 'unnatural' tendencies: 
'Passionate impulses, excessive eroticism 1 —what is "excessive* in this 
comiectinnr—'frigidity, homosexuality, bestiality, sadism, masochism, 
jealous love* and criminal love 1 —what is "criminal bve 1 definable in 
biological terms?—'and incest appear to be conditioned by hormonal 
perturbations and metabolic troubles which invert the lateral chains 
of the pbenantremc centres and transform oestrogenic or virilizing 
hormones into their counterparts* Inversions of the maternal 
instinct, voluntary sterility, abortion, infanticide, stepmothers' 
hatred, are dl, perhaps, due to a defect in the elaboration of 
progestin, and of prolactin or to a lack of manganese/ 

Well, now we know. 

But the Americans are practical men. Their plastic surgeons get 
to work on the faces of a discharged convict. They have a chat with 
him. Show him pictures of several sons of new face which might 
si]it him. They wilt give: him a face making men indulgent towards 
him, casing his path . , . it will be a cmch to date up the girb , * * he 
will have self-confidence. He will be a 'better* man, that is, people 
will think he is one hell of a good fellow* * * * 

But even a minor correction will bring good results* is the 
American testimonials- prove: 

‘Business ha^ been much better since you pinned my ears back/ 

But. to return %t> our royal Siamese corpse. The body is shrouded* 
Tradition* but I should not like to say how eld a tradition, would 
have it that the shroud symbolizes the amnion and chorion which 
clothe the foetus. So, again, the king's coronation mantle and its lining 
arc hdd to represent the amnion and chorion* But this explanation 
looks to me like a relatively late rationalisation or refinement of 
symbol ssm. 

After the body has been masked and crowned, it is bent together 
$o tltat the knees touch the chin and the hands are joined over the 
face* 
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So sits the foetus in its mother's womb. Thus trussed, the corpse 
is deposited m an. urn. Then. the new king breaks the spike of the 
royal mAuI or crown. Disinfectants arc poured into the um. The 
King's corpse is pickled. The silver gilt urn is shut. It is enclosed 
within another um of sandal-wood. So the body remains for 
months. King Norodom's corpse was kept in its urns for over 
two years. 

Month after month watch is kept day and night by princes of 
the Blood. Three times a day the liquid which has oozed from the 
corpse is drawn off, enclosed in a phial, carried with great pomp 
to a boat which sets out into the middle of the river. The liquid is 
poured into the waicrs. 

When the <bv comes for the state cremation, what remains of 
the body is washed in coconut milk and perfumed. The jewels are 
removed and melted into an image of the Buddha. 

When the great day of incineration, chosen by all die augurs and 
astrologers of the court, has come, a huge catafalque is erected. 
The new sovereign announces its posthumous name to the spirit 
of the dead monarch. 

The royal cremation is 3 sign for popular rejoicings . 1 A funeral 
is a cheerful affair in Cambodia, And why not? A man has passed 
through one incarnation. Maybe his ne« will be more fortunate. 
Or maybe, supreme Felicity, he may never he reincarnated. He may 
be definitely dead. He may have achieved freedom from existence. 
An occasion for rejoicing indeed. Chinese, Malay and Cambodian 
orchestras play. The rhinoceros mummers prance and flounder about. 
The bearers of the sacred fire run round. All the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of the Cambodian court is displayed. To amuse the crowd 
are dances, cinema shows, boxing and wrestling matches, shadow- 
theatres and the like, now, of course, football nunc lies and blaring 
radios ... the king is being burned up. 

When the catafalque has all flared and the bodily remains have 
been consumed, the ashes are enclosed within i sandal-wood um 
which, together with the golden Buddha fashioned from the jewels, 
is bricked into the base of a tapering, spired stupa. 

There is probably throughout the ceremonies some pre-Buddhist 
and possibly very ancient and 'Indonesian' symbolism of re-birth. 
Funerals, also, are rites dc passage, marking 9 change from one 
state to another of our earthly course. 

t The Cfmui^Ti in December 1747 -uf Kinu Antndft MdliiddJ'i renumi cc*i 
sht S tatr over t!ir*c millacm tiWi or pvc* £30*000. 
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Tmg-Tt>c 

The 'traditions 1 of the Cambodian court are not 1 in their 
present arrangement, very ancient, ft was ihr dr>>e connection 
between the Cambodian and Siamese courts which gave the tone 
to the court of King Norodom, and it was Norodom who organized 
ihe ritual, ceremonial and* indeed* administrative life of his country* 
Norodom introduced many Siamese into his land. The Royal 
Ballet under him was composed, almost exclusively, of Siamese 
women. Many of the members of the royal harem were Siamese. 
The ting retained, despite Jiis anxiety to maintain his independence 
from Siam, a great admiration for tilings Siamese* And. moreover, 
as all threat of Siamese suzerainty was abolished by the French 
protectorate, the cunning king could indulge his tastes to the full 
without fear of political complications. Moreover, it may well be 
that Norodom was not displeased to stress ihe cultural links between 
his country' and Slum, and that as some sort of counterpoise to the 
invasion of French influence. 

In the Month of the Ox, h Iteld the King's Festival. The 
Cambodian name* tang-toc, recalls that an cnemial part of the 
festivities is the exhibition, within the precincts of the palace, of 
works of art. The show is organized by the high officials of the king¬ 
dom and any subject may submit his work which* if considered 
worthy by the tacal selection committee, h then forwarded to 
Phnom penh. The works are judged and prizes awarded. 

The central ceremony of the tang-t&c is cine of homage. 

The so-called Taper of Glory is lighted while the official heads 
of the two Buddhist sects and the Imam of the Moslems offer His 
Majesty thrir good wishes for his bug life and for the prosperity of 
his realm. Then all the principal officials of the kingdom, each in 
the rank of his precedency do obeisance to the sovereign* 

The fint Furrow 

The ceremony of the First Furrow is more picturesque, more 
antique and more evocatory in the parallels k suggests in other 
lands. There is some reference to a First Furrow ceremony in the 

d 

Rumayana. Now, in Cambodia, during the month of Passak at an 
exact date determined as auspicious by the 1 mm or astrologers of 
ihe court, the Fir~t Furrow h traced in the presence of the king- 
Thc horn play an important pan in the court life of the land There 
arc four of them. They compose the calendar—and in all Lands of 
ancient tradition the mahing-up of the calendar is a significant and 
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magic act—they deddc what daya arc Auspicious and what days are 
inauspicious for such important events as royal princes setting forth 
on foreign travel. And we may be sure that the days marked by the 
flora as inauspicious, really are inauspicious, We should surely 
fumble, fidget and fail, if all the time we were trying to bluff and to 
kugh off the augurs’ warnings we heard them insistent in our 
ears 1 * , < . 

The First Furrew marks the beginning of the ploughing and 
sowing season. Within the enclosure of the palace and to the strains 
of the orchestras, the kings representative, accompanied by pages 
and servitors in their robes of ceremony, guides the sacred plough 
and marks the sacred furrow. This representative of the real king is 
known as the ‘King of the Plough.’ He is followed by a lady of the 
palace, She personifies the ‘Queen of the Sowing* as she scatters far 
and wide the grains of rice. Parallels between these sovereigns of 
agriculture in Cuiibodu and other kings and queens of a da\, in 
other bnds, are not far to seek. It may well be, also, that in the 
important role assigned to the 'Queen of the Sowing lurks some 
memory of a matriarchal social system. In any case, the 'King' and 
'Queen* of the Plough can be matched from ancient Egypt and from 
antique China. 

After the seed has been scattered, the bahi invoke the Spirits nf 
tin* Earth and of the Waters, whose altars are erected at the four 
cardinal points and on the edge of the square marked out for the 
actual ploughing ceremony. So are the spirits adjured to accord 
abundant harvests. 

The yoke of oxen which have drawn die plough are then unliar- 
ncssed. Hie beasts are led to seven silver platters upon which are 
heaped grass, beans, rice, maize, sesame, w ater and alcohol. 

The crowd of His Cambodian Majesty’s faithful subjects presses 
35 n iwr as may be to the platters. Every man, woman and child 
watches anxiously to see the choice of the oxen, for so may be 
judged what will lic the best crops for the coming reason. 

The King* 

His Late Majesty Sisowathmonivong, King of Cambodia, was 
not popular among the French ’colonials,' who openly accused him 
of the noc-nneommon royal failing of being rather dilatory in the 
payment of his debts. But royal personages can nearly always run 

i Tile h}*ti arc to b* from tho athar wbo m imd in weh arc* 

u Those of nofDini. 
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up rather long: bills. When she late due d'Alenean of the French 
royol house died. his library tmd his hebnginga were sold up. a 
most unusual tiling for the Bourbons who have all the French 
virtues ot good book-keeping and economy, but His Royal Highness 
had gone for years upon the principle that anyone was honoured in 
supplying him with anything and, indeed, the <iur got away with it 
until his death. But still, his effects were sold eventually, 

A king is more privileged than a royal prince. There was never 
any jumble sale at the royal palace in Fhnompenli, and, indeed, 
His Majesty's assets were considerable. 1 Perhaps his successor is a 
more careful householder. In any case, for the past seven years 
there has been such a shortage of imported consumers' goods in 
Cambodia that, doubtless, the royal exchequer has had to meet 
fewer calls upon it than in the good old days. 

Despite these disgruntled murmurings of the commercial gentry. 
His Cambodian Majesty is every inch a king, surrounded with taboos 
and Jclcrence, In theory*, at least. His Majesty must never touch the 
soil—a widespread and antique taboo, for, if "the immanent manet or 
power of majesty were to come into contact with the earth the worst 
is to Vie !carid, 1 lit feet of the solar king might burn the earth and 
still more, of course, might his precious blood. So, nival princes 
might never be beheaded. As it was frequent I v necessary to make awav 
with them, they were bashed to pieces with blocks of sandal-wood— 
a nice, perfumed, royal death. Whoever touched the king, even to 
save his life, must die. And no one but the sovereign himself must 
die in the royal palace, which is a temple of immortals, with one 
immortal putting on mortality for a time. 

The Old ii /oji of the Secret Cucumbers 

The reigning dynasty of Cambodia claims direct descent from 
the Khmer sovereigns of Angkor, but a link-up between old and 
new dynasties n more than doubtful. The fuel ia that the decline and 
fall of the Khmer Empire caused just such a rent in the life of the 
Cambodians as was made in Europe by the barbarian invasions 
which destroyed the Roman Empire. No pedigree, no genealogy of 
any family, bridges the gap between Roman and medieval Europe. 
And yet, of course, most of the men of a.p, hoc were the direct 
descendants of the men of a.d. 50a—there had been shifting of 

1n= I'feneh complin'll unfavourably ;i,,cr SimwaifanMinvoti.. wuh tlu 
i f fuatIm l>di, Einpetur of Anvunfi, -■vbq* ti a trut** wn nut a tavuh 

ifH;cider (infimec, notor. of Ins* lunch upbrin^uiE) bm JU „«*!* up hn hilt- 
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population* then* had not been any migrations into Europe cam- 
paraiik with those uf the times of the Pslkmcnnderu^. 

The legend of the Old Man of the Sweet Cucumbers (which U 
paralleled by a similar story from the folk-lore of Burma) reflects, 
doubtless* Something pf the troublous times following the fall of 
Angkor* And, perhaps* also in the fable is some sort of allegory or 
tradition concerning the origin of the reigning royal house whose 
documentary pedigree starts not earlier than the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

Once upon a time there was an old man called Ta-Chey who 
used to plant sweet cucumbers in his dimnear, or kitchen-garden, 
liy the stream-ride* One season his crop of cucumber* was so 
luscious and »o rich and so flavoursome that he could not resh* the 
impulse to offer some of them to the king himself. The king* having 
graciously accepted the old man's offering* found the cucumbers so 
much to his taste, that the sovereign handed the worthy peasant a 
lance in order that he might guard and protect his chamear and keep 
ill its crop for the sovereign's exclusive me and enjoyment. One 
day, a link later, the king, desiring to test the vigilance of die old 
fellow, crept Into the chamcar at night and attended only by one of 
his suite. Now* as the night was very dark and moonless, Ta-Chcy 
thought that he had robbers and thieves m his plot, so he struck 
opt with his lance and killed the king. 

Whereupon, all the mandarins, high, officials and dignitaries of 
*he realm* seeing that Ta-Chcy was an upright, jusE and meritorious 
man, called him to the throne and crowned biro King of 
Cambodia, 

But the descendants of the Old Man of the Swcc t Cucumber < 
had no belter luck than their forerunners. The fabric of rite srate 
Crumbled, Pahce intrigues and palace revplutitnis shook \i further, 
Hie sad history of Cambodia from the end of die Angkor period in 
the fourteenth century to the establishment of the French protect- 
■irate in iBfri* h a lung tale of civil and foreign war* 

When we look on die Khmer mins, or on those of the Maya, and 
glance at the modern Khmers and the modem Maya and see in them 
mtlicr slow and stolid and inactive peoples, and then compare living 
faces and bodies with those sculptured for us on the walls, wc are 
puzzled. The Cambodians are obviously die same people, in the 
main, a* were the ancient Rhmcrs * . . yet - - * eur Itfpstu quod 
ffctrunl} Has there been change of tknule? Well, the aid hluners 
were better drained and supplied with water thin their descendant*, 
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hut the former had to create all the waterworks* they did not inherit 
them. 

And* if we arc tempted to compare the Khmers with a people 
much nearer to us, a people to whose predecessors (if not ancestor?) 
we owe bo much, the Greeks, we shall soon find that the paralkb 
are nut very valid. The heyday of Greek art* creation anci civ iliza tion, 
passed away more than two thousand years ag 0 T During those two 
thousand years climate has changed In the Mediterranean basin, 
and* moreover there lias been s very far-reaching aub^tifutimi of 
new peoples for old on die exiguous, rocky peninsula of ancient 
Hellas. 

Not so with the Khmers. Their day of glory sank but a bare five nr 
six hundred years ago. The CnmhotiiarLs of to-day ore essentially t he 
same people as the Khmcrs of yesterday. And yet * * . religion? Yes, 
but would a powerful* pushing people under the command of harsh, 
ninni n^ kings have adopted Little Vehicle? One may answer, well, 
the Burmese 'were rather aggressive until comparatively recently. 
True enough, but iLggrestive against Siamese. The Burmins never 
pul up much of a fight against Chinese invaders and then Burma h 
nn all sides, but one, admirably protected by natural barriers. 

It may be, in putting all these searching questions which assail 
us whenever we see such contrasts between past and present, it m^y 
be that we are naturally* insensibly and improperly considering 
that mighty monuments, success in war* hosts of slaves and subject 
peoples, wealth levied from dependencies and all the apparatus of 
a stale's apparent good fortune and 'success,' it may be that we 
consider such things are the accompaniments only of great strength 
and great power of resistance. Yet all empires we know of have 
collapsed whence harshly challenged. Once the grip h 25 been clasped 
upon empire, it will not be released* no one will throw off the grip 
until the enemy tries his luck and proves that rherr is no longer any 
hand in the gauntlet* and that the glove might have been shaken off 
with the greatest of ease at any time within the Iasi hundred years, 
it may lie. 

Nothing succeeds like success cither with sLates or individuals* 
Improbable achievement astonkhes* quell* opposition and therefore 
makes further achievement almost easy. Conventions laws and 
traditions favour die rising fortune. 

You have peace, or victorious war —and that means short war., 
You have money or the means to command men’s labour. You can 
give creative artists t be Icbure and freedom from cure they need- 
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And you can do much with vary few artiste The difference between 
a brilliant civilization showering ~m warts and scattering iU products 
and a dull culture* may only be the difference between five- hundred 
well-patronized creators and five hundred potential creators who are 
half-starving, who are baffled and who are ignorant of the arts 
whereby they may manifest their genius. All human edifices are 
fragile, and even if we keep our house tn order, wc just cannot 
remove it iroEti tifut. 1 to time to took ai the state of the foundations. 
And, moreover* in all human movement (one had almost said in 
alt movement of living creatures) once a line b taken and progression 
along tile line is unhampered, change b very- rapid, for good or evfl 
(if those words have any meaning). , , - 

It may be that civilizations never give their most spectacular 
and magnificent fruit until they are past their prime and on the 
decline, in the sense due the reaction, physical and spiritual (and 
the one inukes the other) k the greater the greater the action. 
Notliing goes up but what conus down- To fall you must haw 
dim bed. And then, did dm Cambodians make their own monuments? 
How many should we have to-day if there had been no suffering; 
tortured millions of haplesi, foreign slaveb? No civilisation without 
slaves—'but to-day wc arc just going through a pfta^e, a very short 
phase, of course,, a brief interlude, of slaves without civilization * . * 
but. bless usd why slaves? To-morrow we will all be free men 
pushing buuam, , , . 

- J Sfid Tate 

One sovereign, for a time* reared some of order and ruled, 
the humble, but free, successor of JayavamWs mighty line. He 
was Ang-Chiiii (1516*1566). He reigned for a halt century- Like 
most men who achieve much, he was bug-Lived. 

Ang-Cftan repulsed the Siamese .»- arid welcomed the first Portu¬ 
guese missionaries* but Catholic missionaries whether Portuguese* 
Spanish or French* have never made many converts among the 
CamlHjdians. Little Vehicle Buddhists are as impervious to evangel- 
ration as are the Moslems Whereas, in neighbouring Annam more 
than five per cent of the population is Catholic or affects to be. But 
then the Annamesc have no real religion at all. The Chinese did not 
spread religion where they went and among theit subject peoples. 

La Santa Fi Catolka 

. . . In ritfuezas inesiimabtes qut tiens el Reyna de fas Laos - - - d Rey 
ApJiim Langora qui huyendo a tes Litas fue muthas jarmadat Jerra- 
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tiwuk mantdat Ue piata y ora para qtu ocupandose trt cogerfa no It 
ditstn ah'ai'^e lor Slant,i. 

Qwimuu pe San Antonio 

Quirogn, whose notes on Cambodia are singularly accurate 
(although he calls Angkor on the Mekong) if rather dry, fills his 
writings, as was the custom of the time, with plentiful allusions to 
the santa jicataiica which he hoped the Cambodians could be induced 
to adopt, and to the guerta jmtificatb by which term lie qualified 
the activities of the Hispano-Purtuguesc filibusters and the swurm* 
of friars who followed them. 

One, at least, of these adventurers was a picturesque fellow 
whose career in Cambodia is not unlike that of the famous ‘Siamese 
White' in the neighbouring realm, These were the days when 
Enuoptams lmd T as yet, no highfaJunn ideas about ‘pink’ men’s 
essential superiority, or if these pushing Westerners had ;uch 
feelings, they were careful to keep them quiet, 

Diego Belloso was a Portuguese, a Lisbon lad, at a time when the 
Portuguese capital was still a great international mart and port. 
Bellow turned up at the Cambodian court about 15S0, the year his 
country lost its independence to Spain. Therefore, for the under¬ 
standing of Belleso's adventures, we may remember that he was. 
technically, .1 Spanish subject, or at least a subject of Philip II of 
Spain as king uf Portugal- Diego so ingratiated himself with King 
Chi Cbenha I (the * A pram Langurs' of the contemporary European 
chronic! cs) that he gave the Portuguese one of the royal princesses in 
marriage. So, the fellow's carver starred off auspiciously and mie 
to the type of the best adventure stories 

Belloso got the idea that the surest way for him to reach fame, 
power and wealth would be to build up u department oi state (with 
himself as Secretary of State) to run the whole country. To this end 
he attracted into Cambodia some other adventurers like himself 
and both Spanish and Portuguese. But the aggressive Siamese were 
pressing and menacing under the leadership 0/ their energetic king, 
Phra Naret, Belloso decided tliat it would be prudent to set sail and 
to ask tlie Governor of the Phillip pine 9 for armed aid. The Governor, 
however, was busy with other matters. He was making preparations 
for his expedition against the Moluccas Despite Bclloso'* presents 
of an elephant with its mahout, a gilded howdah and four black 
slaves, despite A pram La ti gam's personal letter appealing for help, 
despite vigorous backing by the Dominican monks—who seemed 
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tq have thought that the King of Cambodia would aoon embrace the 
Catholic faith—and in spile of the glowing accounts Belloso delivered 
concerning the fabulous riches of CamiKHlk, the Spanish Governor 
would do nothing and. what is more* not even make any promises 

Edloso got back to Cambodia fearing the worst and niching his 
brains for a story to satisfy the ting. Bur, while he was absent in the 
Philippines! the Siamese had taken the offensive and had captured, 
sacked and burned Lovek. the capital. Apram-Langara had Hcd to 
S rey-Safithor, And p soon as lie arrived on the scene* Belloso 
himself wifi made prisoner. So he had quite another set of worries. 
Then, like (he cunning and resourceful man he was, our Portuguese 
was able to convince the Siamese that he wag but tilt advance guard 
of a Spanish invasion* In the twinkling of an eye Beiloso was 
promoted from prisoner to Ambassador extraordinary, charged by 
the Siamese king with a mission to Manilla for the securing of 
Spanish neutrality in the war between Siam and Cambodia. 

In 159-p Bello&o sci off again for the Philippines, leaving behind, 
^ a hostage for good behaviour hi Siamese hand- , his old crony and 
stooge, one Bias Ruiz* who plays* in tlm story the part of the 
inevitable faithful follower. But if Bias was a Hale less quick-witted 
than his Portuguese boss, he had his Full share of Spanish daring. 

In the meantime, while Apram Langara was fleeing and scattering 
gold behind him to stay his pursuers, and while he was in asylum 
with the Laotians at Stung-Treng, his nephew usurped the throne 
of Cambodia and reigned under the name of Prea Rama Chocung 
Prey (or ‘Hurtcar Prabsntur as the Spanish chroniclers call him). 
The nephew wa$ more fortunate than the uncle and pushed back 
the Siamese. But while the new king and Im forces were at the front 
and confusion reigned in the rear. Bias RuLt, held prisoner on \m own 
vessel, managed to massacre bis wanders and set sail for Manilla. 
Hk ship made such a good trip that Bias arrived in the Philippine 
capital on the same day in June 159;, as did Diego Belloso. 

The new Governor, Luis Perez de Las Marinas, yielded to the 
persuasions of Bclloso and the Dominican friars. In January 1596, 
three warships were fitted out from Manilla fur Cambodia* The 
commander was, of course, a Spaniard (the Spaniards, during their 
domination of Portugal, avoided giving Portuguese high command), 
one Juan Juarez y Gallinaio. The ships were captained by Diego 
Bdlosaj Bbft Ruiz and Gregorio de Yarga$ respectively* The weather 
was bad and during the crossing the convoy was dispersed, but 
Bello^o and Ruiz got their boats up (he Mekong to 'Chodeimico* 
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{i.e. Phnompenh) without the flagship with GalTinatu and Varga* on 
board. 

Then Bclloso made a bad nusuke, showing that he was not 
really of the stuff the great captains or petty Napoleons are made of. 
fidloso found himsdf with relatively few force* (most of the soldiers 
and axrns were on the flagship) and he feared that he would he Josi 
if he fried aggressive taeiics + so he, most maladroitly h gave out that 
he was come bent only upon commercial pursuits. Nothing mon* 
woa needed to excite the whole Chinese colony, then, as now. most 
rich and powerful in Phnompenh. All fhe waterside- quarter was soon 
in a riot fomented by the Chinese merchants who scented toss and 
damavc from the Spaniards* peddling. Finally, the whole thing 
I bred up into 3 rebellion during which Spaniards, shot some three 
hundred Chinese, 

Poor Huncar PmbantuV the king p was pulled and hesitant. 
As he did not know what to do* he did nothing. He refused to 
receive the Spaniards’ 1 presents which were* moreover* addressed to 
I hr deposed monarch, A pram Lartgara. liven th^ enticement of a 
donkey , a beast hitherto quite unknown in Cambodia, was powerless 
ro induce the king to receive Bellos*, 1 So the Portuguese decided to 
force matters. He made a raid on the royal palace of Srev Sonthor 
and destroyed it. The king was killed during the fighting* Belloso 
liad witlt him only thirty-tight men. At this moment the lost 
Gallmato turned up on hb flagship off Phnompenh. He strong I v 
dbapptwcd of BeJ!oso h s rasth action and decided to turn round and 
sail again for Manilla, He consented, however, to put off Bias Ruiz 
and Diego Belloso at a point on the Annamcse coast p since thev had 
crime to the conclusion that the best thing for them to do was to 
make their way* by trekking over the Annam Chain, into the Laos 
country, and to the old king, Apram Langarx Such a walk would 
be quite an adventure to-day. In the sixteenth century' it must have 
appeared a mad mtempc. But the Spaniard* did this sort of thing. 

Hit same breed of men who scrambled over the Andcs in armour 
and then rowed down the Amazon two thousand miles and more to 
ibr Atlantic could easily traverse Indo-China. 

And the two men got through dl right, 3 

Bui Vplicti they arrived in the I.aos country, they found Apram 
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I angora already dead So it was one of his sons whom Belloso 
brought back to Srcv Santhor to be crowned at the beginning of 
1596 as King "Barommo Reachca.** Belloso was now a king-maker. 
He and Ruiz got king-makers 1 rewards. Belloso received the 
province of Raphnom as an hereditary fief and Ruiz became dynast 
of the province of Trcang. Belloso looked like ending his days as an 
eastern potentate, a mayor of the palace, a regent, a king in all but 
name. 

But t although the peaceful anti subservient Cambodians accepted 
things as they were, the Moslem Msiiays (still an Important dement 
m Cambodia) got very jealous of the immense influence of the 
Christian adventurers and there was much unrest. IWIoso* indeed, 
fell lhat he liad again to call in outside aid. This time, the Manilla 
authorities listened to him at once. A fresh expedition left the 
Philippines in 1598, but its vessels were all dispersed by typhoons 
and none of the ships reached the Cambodian coasts. The next year, 
however, several cargo vessels with supplies for the lost ships, nosed 
up the river to Fhnompenh. On board came a motley crew of 
Spantoh and Portuguese adventurers attracted by the stones of 
Cambodian opportunities. Things looked a little brighter for Bclbso, 
Then the blow fell. It had all been too good to tost. The Moslem 
Malay who commanded die Cambodian fleet, massacred (with the 
complicity of Chinese and Japanese merchants) 1 the whole crews 
of the Spanish flotilla mooned upstream from the capital. The alarm 
was given at the Srey Satitltor palace, bus the king had few troops 
to send with Fte!io$o and Ruiz who, nevertheless, set out tn punish 
the Malays. But thes£ and die Japanese (the Chinese as usual 
abstaining from fighting) cut the king's troops to pieces and 
slaughtered Belloso and Ruiz. 

So ended the adventure of Diego Belloso. 

Wiih Chi Chettha II (1618-1626) we are right into the period of 
Siamese domination. Chi ChctEiu hod been, aa a boy, held hostage at 
Ay vidua (the old Siamese capital) and he came back rherefrom 10 
reign. He had had such 3 bellyful of Siamese that he took 3 rash 
decision. He sent for and married an Annamese Nguyen princess from 
Hui. Three years before Chi Chettha died his energetic consort had 
secured a concession for her people. The firet Aunamcsc factory 

4 Thfl JipwiCR, in these tby*i were, of course, ititf over-Mti trader* Hid 
idwaUiTcf-f slic liliiiJMrdrjiFn of J^pomts-c not luting b«n esTecicLl bv tbo ihAgUU 
untr) ft :x- nrf:r.i;rr>n Itfer. 
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(wtikfi wat? to be: the advance post of conquest and occupation) 
was set up at Miu-xui in 1623. 

Rama the Apostate 

The fourth successor df Chi Chettha was one ft£am (or Rama) 
Thipdd Chan (1642-1657), His line of escape was not marrying 
into an Annamcse royal family or putting himself under Siamese 
protection* or going Siamese altogether. Ream tool: a bolder course. 
He became a Moslem, was circumcised* public! v recited the 
Profession of Faith and adopted the good old Semitic name of 
Ibrahim. Moslems in Cambodia were (and are), in the mind of the 
people* associated with Malays, marauders and murderers* har^h, 
tierce men of the south . - , 50 the old queen-dowager, who was one 
of those really able* fearless and cold-blooded women the Annamese 
(and much more the Chinese) throw up from time to time* the 
Nguyen princess took command, She called m a regimenL or two 
of Animneae troops which her relations in Hue were only too 
delighted to send to the fabulous and wealthy south* Poor Rima the 
Apostate,, as the Cambodians call him, pour Ibrahim, rmirtyr of the 
faith, was confined in a peculiarly cramped cage for the remainder 
uf his not very long life, 'Hit queen-dowagrr would* from time 
to time* visit the wretched man. Then she ruled through a puppet 
sovereign while she watched with satisfaction, her fellow countrymen, 
the insidious Annamese, digging into the rich province of Bien-hoa 
which, as the price of their aid* she had given them. 

The Annamcse marriage looms as large in Cambodian history 
as do the Spanish marriages in that of Europe, In lands where 
polygamy prevails, it may be that the best plan is for die king not 
to mam . For generations before iheir end, the Sultana of Turkey 
took no wives* All the members of the imperial house and aU the 
successive sovereigns were the offspring of concubines. It was 
the same in later Cambodia. If you have a queen-consort, then 
her children must succeed—or it needs a civil war to exclude them* 
Whereas, if you have several scores of children bred from concu¬ 
bines, none of the boys has any better right to succeed than a nether 
and there may be a bright one somewhere among them. 

Moreover, although concubines are chosen for their looks, their 
promise of pleasure, anti although they are retained for thdr erotic 
art-s 3 silly concubine does not last tong. There is no conversation 
lictween the acts. Silly queens last for their lives, especially if they 
come from abroad and have mum lent relations to back them up— 
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relations who, in no circumstances. want the lady to return 
home. 

It h a curiousThing that in those monarchic of Asia which have 
survived, you will see little physical difference between the members 
of the reigning house, of the sovereigns themselves even, and the 
bulk of the people, Moreover, in Japan, the one and only monarchy 
of the Far East where there is an hereditary nobility, it will be 
observed that the members of the Imperial House look, not like the 
:ireat nobles, but like the peasants—the mass of the people. Poor 
Hiraliko certainly does not appear very imposing, noble or well- 
bred. And not a few of the Japanese aristocracy do look well-bred. 
The fact is that the Mikado b the son of a raving lunatic who was 
himself the offspring of an illiterate peasant concubine of the old 
■Restoration' emperor, Mutsuhito. 

The Annamtse had definitely annexed Saigon (in what is now 
Cochin-China but was then a Cambodian province) by 1698. King 
Ang-Tong (1755-1775) had to cede to them the territories of Tan-an 
and of Go-cong. King Gntei (1758-1775) was obliged to part with 
the regions of Tr^Vmh and Soc-ttang to the insidious northerners. 

lying Ang-Eng (1779-^79^) was so harassed and humiliated by 
the Antmmese that he fled for protection to the Siamese court. It was 
he who* in 1794, constituted the province of Battombaug as an 
hcrediutry fief in the family of the mandarin Ben {see p. 195), whose 
descendant ruled there as independent kinglets (nominally under 
Siamese suzerainty) until 1907. Before Ang-Eng died, his place was 
taken on the throne by Ang-Chsn II (1794-1834) who remained in 
Cambodia and was, therefore^ nothing but an Ammmese stooge. 

When the king died, the Ammtmo had hh daughter, Ang-Wd, 
proclaimed as queen regent—the only one in all Cambodian history— 
she reigned, if she did not rule, until 3841. 

After her there was an interregnum of four years until her unde, 
Ang-Duong (born 1796, reigned from 3845 to 1859), was crowned. 
With Ang-Duong we are in the period of modern history and the 
beginning of the French controL 

Ang-Duong was, at the beginning of his nhgn, held in a ^tate of 
servitude and so pressed and hemmed on either side by the Siamese 
and the Annamcse that he could not even play one off against the 
other. It was, indeed, only die fear entertained both by the court of 
Bangkok for tlxc power of Amuim, and by the court of liiu£ for the 
strength of Siam* which prevented a final shmv-duwn between the 
two state*. A show-down that, whatever side had been victorious, 
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would have secured the final disappearance of Guufa&dia a* a political 

unity* 

Atig-Duong succeeded to a Cambodia independent only in 
name and* moreover* shorn of iis richest provinces, As earlv as 
iSj4. the king Lid sought a way out of Ids difficulties under the 
protection of the French, already established in Cbchm-Chim* But 
the resolute opposition of the Bangkok court. Siamese threats and, 
also, the French lack of enthusiasm for tlie project, forced Ang- 
Duong to drop his sch eme . 

However, soon afterwards, the French annexed Cochin-China and 
thus &et a term to Anmmcse expansion (since the only practicable 
way for the Annum eae to get into Cambodia was through the 
Cochin-Chinese lands of the Mekong delta). Furthermore, Napoleon 
His Second Empire was now in existence and the emperor was mud* 
more disposed to follow an unpcriallgtic and expanding policy 
overseas than was the timid* middle-class and shaken government 
of Louis^Phllippe, 

Ang-Duong died in ifijy md wag succeeded by hb son Norodom 
(rtct? Narottama), 1 his remarkable monarch was the otfspring of 
Ang-Duong by the mtang (concubine) Pen. He was sent, as quite a 
young child, a hostage to Bangkok, where he remained until he was 
allowed to return to Cambodia to be crowned king at Udung. 

Iq i 863. Norodom was easily "persuaded^ by Admiral dc La 
Orondiem to put himself and his realm under French protection. 
Indeed, Norodom was acute enough to see tint there was no Other 
way out for him to follow* Tlte Protection Treaties were signed (on 
behalf of Napoleon Ilf) in i&Gj by La Gramliire and, in the folio w- 
ing year, by Doud&rt de Lagrec (alter whom is named the principal 
avenue of Phnumperth). There was, in France, no open opposition 
tu the annexation 1 of Cambodia. The French were riding on a wave 
of national expansion, economic prosperity and the self-confidence 
hred of prosperity. Moreover, the Second Empires publicity and 
propaganda were better effected than were those of the Third 
Republic. Ilic fierce fighting, the reverse?, the international com¬ 
plications and the parliamentary and political storms which, during 
the 'eighties of the fast Ce ntury , lieat ahum the establishment of ihc 
limch proicctoratc in Annum and Tong Ling, had no counterpart 
in the sc mug-up of Napoleon III as suzerain of the Cambodian 
kings. 

In iS&j, the Anrmmcse tndavt in the western provinces of 
tauitiodia was abolished, and the indent kingdom wax at least 
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unified if still shorn of its Mekong c^itmrj bods and still deprived 
of the ancient Khmer territories uf Angkor, Sisophnn and Eattam- 
hung. 

Norodom was the last of the old-fashioned Cambodian Icings. 
He was n rigorous autocrat* stem with his family and court; at times 
jovial anti affable" economics! and gifeed with a keen business sense: 
very much the sovereign lord. He m of course* feared, exalted 
and adored by his people, bemused as they were, by his personality 
and success in securing (at what price the Cambodians knew not) 
freedom from rapine* civil war ami foreign invasion. And no people 
ever yet, for long* adored a ruler whom they did not also fear. The 
Cambodian is a lover of the nnrvelloos and although Norodom died 
only a little over forty years ago, his is already a figure looming 
legendary in the timeless, dreamy atmosphere of his realm. He has 
attracted to his name both myths and legends young and old. A 
Study of die folk lore of Norodom would be ilium baring for the 
light it would throw upon the formation of 'history' 1 —that is, biased 
fable, . .. 

In April 1904 , Norodom died and wsls succeeded by hb half- 
brother, Sisowath {r&ti Qri SvasEi), another son of Ang-Duong* but 
by the nrnang, or concubine, Pu. Si sows th, bom in *£ 40 , was also 
ent in early life as a hostage to Bangkok, where he received his 
education and passed his youth, since ho did not get back to Cam¬ 
bodia until iSfrS* when lit was twenty-eight years of age. Thus* 
both Norodom and his brother Sisowalh were brn Eight tip di 
Siamese* and they both spoke Siamese a* well aa they spoke 
Cambodian. They enjoyed the immense spiritual advantage of 
being bi-linguaL But Stsowath was sLvty-four when he !iucceedcd to 
the throne, He had spent thiriy-sU years learning the business of 
state under French officials and in watching the development of the 
Frcntii protectorate. 

Norodom steadfastly, and successfully* opposed any essential 
reforms in the structure of his slate. For all his reign the old regime 
prevailed* tempered, h may be in practice, but unchanged in theory. 
AH the Land and the property of the kingdom still belonged Eo the 
monarch Landowners were but tenant* m will of the monarch. 
No civil rights, no political rights and no fixed legal code were 
enjoyed by old Norodom's subjects. IK wits lord, master and -j]«_ 
possessor of everything and everybody within his dominion*. 

Sisowath* who was a man of very considerable natural intelligence, 
and of a less absolute and autocratic nature than his brother (or* 
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perhaps we should say, tliai having been obliged for sixty-four year* 
of Jm life to dissemble and to efface himself, he was too tired to be 
har^h when be became ting) was also marvellously modem for u 
mail, sifter all,, bred and born in the atmosphere of Asiatic absolutism* 
Nothing 1 , perhaps, illustrates better the cunning* watchful and patient 
policy of the French tlian their careful moulding of Sisowaih during 
his years before sovereignty. At his coronation the king declared it 
as his will and pleasure that definite title-deeds to land should be 
established and (hat, fieiKSefbrih* no subject should be robbed of his 
property by an act of the prince. 

in Sisowatfrs reign P birth p marriage and death registration was 
set up. The land survey was organized. In 191i, a new penal code 
was promulgated* In 1942, the Cambodian judiciary wa$ (and on 
the French model) completely reformed. Out of Ms privy purse, the 
long built, and endowed, a special school fur princes and princesses 
of the royal family* 

Sisowath visited France several times and thither brought the 
dancers of the royal ballet whose performances aroused cxdtemfflt 
all over the world. For the first time, the West was afforded the 
revelation uf the traditional Cambodian dance-drama* hut it lost 
much of its significance when shown at the Paris opera before an 
audience, curious* indeed, and even admiring, but ignorant of all the 
background and meaning of w hat they saw. 

Siaowath was in his eighty^ninth year when he died in 1928. No 
Anmmcsc emperor ever lived to more tlian sixty. Difference of 
climate? Way of life? 'Race 1 ? Or docs the Little Vehicle of Salvation 
carry its passenger* along gently and slowly? 

But p dtspitc all the reforms, Showiaih and his son ant! successor* 
Monivung (a dull and ?ad-looking sovereign who died in 1940)* 
ruled as absolute munurchs. There was nut even the apparatus ot 
parliamentary government such as existed in pre-war Japan, The 
king was king. 

The present King of Cambodia succeeded to the throne just 
before the Japanese occupation. The beginning of his reign was 
clouded with civil strife and the disorders following ilie Japanese 
defeat. But* with the promulgation of a Constitution, the holding 
of ejections and* above aJJ* by the skilful attitude of the French* who 
so arranged that under the new Cambodian dispensation they should 
be heard hut not seen, the Cantbodiam rclnp&cd into their good old 
Ways, mure or lm$ ¥ but things will never be quite the same again* . * * 
Fht- Siamese andAnnamese are still there, more avid* more numeroiifi, 
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better armed and more insinuating than a hundred years ago . , t 
perhaps the last hundred years have just afforded a respite for the 
Khmers— a last dream before they disappear and arc 'assimilated' 
or whatever wc may like to call it. But, perhaps aba + the new weapons 
of war may decimate the human race and reduce the pressure before 
Cambodia fades away fmm the face of the earth. 

After the liberation of Cambodia from the Japanese occupation* 
there was a pood deal of commotion in the land* An 'advance* 
party* ajl for the complete independence of the land and fur the 
abolition of the monarchy, provoked a little civil war and gave the 
French some trouble when they were endeavouring in Indo-China* 
with very inadequate means, to get back where they IiaJ been. 

Still, there was never the devastating war such as ravaged the 
Annamese Lands. A compromise was effected. In 1946* Prince 
Sisowath Ymbcvong became, after the victory of ilic Democratic 
Party at the elections to the Constituent Assembly, first Prime 
Minister of Cambodia, Yoibcvong, who had studied at Montpellier 
and Paris, was the principal author of Lite Cambodian Constitution 
promulgated in May 1947, 2nd he looked like guiding his country 
rather wisely f-ur years to come, when he died* at die early age of 
thirty-four, in July 1947, 

The French* who no lunger administer Cambodia directly* are 
stilt* of enurse, rite teal authority Itahmd the Thrunc and the Parlia¬ 
ment. However, Cambodia to-day has probably got as much 
liberalism, const hutionaliMu and political freedom as the mass of 
the people can digest for several yeans to come. But the whole 
future of the country depends upon the ability of the French to 
maintain themselves in Indo-China, Still, it h not proving so easy to 
get the pink men out of south-eastern Asia* as it seemed only in 
1945 and 1946 that it waa going to be* 

Ut am&ris timtib 'dii esto. 

In the tradition of classical Coufurianism 'ritual serves a* an 
instrument to form men's characters . * . and increases wbu is 
beautiful in theif natures/ Rites are, indeed, held to be the concrete 
manifestation of the natural order and harmony of the universe and 
a means of inducing and of maintaining Immiony among men, for 
the Chinese have alway3 considered that the main function of govern* 
mcut. as well as the principal preoccupation of individual men, 
should be the fostering of the art of living together. All this seems 

ThiF*ht* Dtmt*r (p. 224) 
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very old-fashioned to us now T living as we are under dispensations 
whose care is not at all to foster the art of living together with our 
fdkftv*nien. 

Again, if we are disinclined to see any natural order and harmony 
in the universe, we need not, forasmuch, neglect the importance 
of the rites on art. To perform a role, to play m art* to create and to 
re-create, we need to set ourselves apart, to mark, and by marking 
to create a transition, and there is no better way of putting ourselves 
into a good deposition than by performing rites which, too. steady 
ihe nerves and purge us a little of presumption f pride and pre- 
judgment 

At the Cambodian court die graduation ceremonies for the 
royal dancers were until yesterday performed with ceremony and 
pomp of an antique and sacred diameter. A Thursday will be 
picked for the ceremonies. Thursday is an auspicious day for most 
things in Cambodia and it* colour is deep saffron, Gamboge yellow, 
joyous and divine. Formerly the day would be chosen in a female 
month (for the Cambodian year is divided into female months of 
thirty days and male months of twenty-nine days) preferably that 
of phalkun (March) or pistil; (May). Now the ceremonies arc 
generally held in July or August* 

Bigftt altars are set up in die rehearsal hall of die palace and at 
the eight points of the compass. 

On the evening before the main ceremony* ten monks arc 
brought in to recite prayers calling down ben bon. The teachers* the 
dancers and the audience all repeat the Five Commandments, not 
to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery* not to lie. not to drink 
alcohol- The next morning, about eight oMock, a platform covered 
with a white cloth b put up in the hall On the cloth are placed the 
dancer*' ma sk s md headgear. In the centre is the mask of the hermit 
Muk By sty* on the left the ten-vbaged mask of Muk Dtip } or Havana. 
The four-faced yellow mask of Brahma, the green visages of India 
and Rama, the golden face of Laksnumi, the red mask of Bharauu 
Yak Hoang, the Prince of the Giants, lias a mask like that of his 
master Havana, but it is of silver gik. The blackbird mask of Safika 
is of black satin . * * the masks of ogres and giants, the crowns of 
queens and the diadems of princesses. To the right are the tiaras 
of divinities, the crowns of kings and princes and the masks of 
males and men. 

The candles and ihe incense-sticks are tit. By the Bickering 
amber light* the coloured fruits, the varied viands and the offerings 
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all merge into the rich, dull background, while wisps of blue incense^ 
smoke curl in the air. The organizer of the ceremony reads the 
formula of invocation of the spirits of dance and music. The little 
dancers rise from their places and carry plates of offerings upon 
their heads to eight altars at the eight points of the compass. One 
girl pours a libation of coco-nut milk and another one of alcohol 
All throw a handful of grilled rice to the north* to the east, to the 
south and to the west. 

The presiding dignitary (representing the Spirit of the Dance) 
then puts on the mask of the Hermit and. beginning with the mask 
of Havana of the Ten Faces, imposes upon each little dancer the 
mask or tiara or diadem of her role. On to every girl is tied a cotton 
thread steeped in holy water. Fie asperges each one slightly and 
anoints her upon the forehead with perfume thickened in rice 
powder. He then congratulates them and wishes them ‘success 1 in 
their careers. And they al] put away their masks and dance, in 
graceful groups* while the music ripples, liquid, shrill and capti¬ 
vating. 

The yellow candles bum down. The incense cools the air. 

Then all the girls put on their masks and dance together until 
the lights flicker out and the last dim glim and glitter of golden 
jewels and crocus-coloured visage fades into the gloom.. . . 

Mum 

The Khmers seem always to have been fond of music. On the 
Angkor bas-reliefs art- images of lutes, flutes, cymbals h drums, gongs, 
bells, tom-toms, tambourines, trumpets, horns, conch-shells, harps, 
violins, guitars, theorbos and xylophones and all sorts of instruments 
of music. 1 

Cambodian music is quite different from chat of any Indian, 
Southern Indian music—or, indeed* any Indian music—as we have 
it to-day* Iwlongs to the western complex, it h our own sort of 
music. The southern Indian music, humming, booming, recitative 
and ritual, with the almost intolerably stressed 'm F l and double 
m 1 ^ rolling, rumbling and rising and falling like the wind, is a 
living* flesh and blood thing* to appreciate which we have to make 
no effort at all 

In dian music is, of course* also melody untouched by harmony. 

* U may be noted that en die Bayou Kulpcur» (chsnetnih ttonify) fcns rr- 
presentrJ cO*ntfBO and arms (m «rll o tnXittCml imunizn g&u .■ cmkna^ in Ic Jjj 
bill flill to be found amoncj the Moil and other Indonesian uiba 
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but the octave, like that of the West, contains seven tones (with an 
eighth and a ninth as alternatives but not as additions) whereas 
Cambodian musician* use the pentatonic: scale as do the Chinese. 

Music in China itself, like the dance and many other manifesta¬ 
tions of social life, |a an impoverished thing compared with its old 
self. 

No doubt the most fruitful field for the study of early Chinese 
music lies in Korea and there is, as far ay [ know, no modern work, 
at any rate, in a European language devoted to Korean musLC, which, 
in any Case, has been overbid and debauched by modem Japanese. 
However, Just as old Chinee spoken language has been reconstructed 
from the speech and tongues of lands of cultural borrowing, sa may 
we hope lo recapture the music of that old, mysterious robust China. 
The China oftotcimstie survivals, ofshamsni uic dancer of drugged 
dancing girls, bear-symbolism and many northern things now quite 
faded away, 

Japanese music, .classical Japanese music* the music of, for instance, 
the No dances, has a range, a depth, and a majesty unknown in modem 
Chinese. The gorgeous, sometimes rather gurgling, hut majestic 
bass voices * reminding one of Gregorian chants transposed and 
transformed, resound with a richness unknown almost elsewhere in 
the Far East, 

Siamese music is less static, less hieratic than the Cambodian, 
it lisa freedom* Then there is the difference between the singing in 
a tonal language and the singing in a non-tonal, harsh, and heavy 
rather guttural tongue such as Khmer. 

The Cambodian knows none of the modes and moods and changes 
of the Indian themes. The rippling, cool, watery sounds of the 
xylophone, the squeaks of the oboes and the throbbing of the drums, 
go on for hours. There is none of the dusty, harsh artificiality of 
Chinese and Annamcse music, none of the deep significance of 
Japanese. The wild; excesses of if sc Balinese gamekm are unknown* 
Even the variations and the easy flourishes of the Siamese* arc 
wanting* 

Dat Sfhhmme akrr it f dun idles Denhm Turn Denken mthts fdtft; 
mar; man v Xatur rich tig mn f so dan dir gu&rj EinfalU immzt wit 
frtic Kinder Goffer vor uni daSUhtn u uid uns zurujen; da find mr! 

Goethe 

1 In :6.^ the SEsmw brought bv^k to t heir cotifiery from the Cows 

Ijotiii XIV ibr niiEjc ui die Frwvch minuet. 
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A last night at the Blue Pavilion. The end of an interlude much 
more strange by the thoughts evoked than by the sights seen. It is 
easy to attribute to Little Vehicle Buddhism most of the peculiarities 
of the modern Cambodians. Here is a people whose ancestors 
so long ago, raised mighty monuments and created a significant an. 
Here is a people with no literature and with crafts instead of arts. 
And Little Vehicle Buddhism is* we are cold, in its essence* 
opposed to the arts. 

We hear often that the Little Vehicle is Veal J or 'original' 
Buddhism, the doctrine of the Founder, as opposed to the extra¬ 
vagances of the Great Vehicle. But, as a matter of fact, the Littk 
Vehicle has strayed as far in one direction from the 'original 1 
Buddhism as lias the Great Vehicle in another. The Buddha lived 
against The rich and ancient background of Indian civilization* He 
must have taken for granted, his doctrine must have taken for 
granted, a whole ensemble which could not be exported. No 
missionary religion, in spreading abroad, avoids assuming a new 
face and a new soul 

The underlying preoccupation of the Indians has lieen out of 
men to make gods. The Buddha's was, essentially, one way of 
achieving tins end. The Little Vehicle, as it exists to-day in Cam¬ 
bodia, Siam, Burma and Ceylon, is, for the people, a worship of 
the Buddha, and, for the more educated monks, a theology with a 
fragile philosophic basis. 

The Great Vehicle, by its insistence on the multitude of Buddhas 
and the host of Boddhisattvas (or beings fir to be Buddhas, but 
delaying their Buddhahood in order to save men], developed, it h 
true, into a practical polytheism for the masses, but aLo into a 
refined philosophic system for The initiates. 

And the Great Vehicle, in its most refined and subtle form, the 
Ch'an of China and the Zen of Japan* leads back, by new paths 
perhaps, to the Indian position* to the Indian preoccupation with 
making gods out of men. That is to say the Zen adepts deny all 
reality except that which exists for a man within a man. Wlicrt he 
sees the Zen light he is jenstiti %on Gut unJ Bust —'Beyond Good 
and Evil 1 —all this sounds very 'modem/ 

Yet the Cambodians were once Great Vehicle BuddhLts, hut 
their Great Vehicle, if it enabled their sovereigns to raise a few 
great monuments (most of them, as we have seen, are not Buddhist), 
evoked and called forth no Literature and m philosophy. Why? 

Probably the fact b that the Cambodians got their civilization 
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too suddenly. It was not evolved. It was adopted, and the Khmer? 
never formed for themselves a language to command and to serve 
the complications of thought... . 

The Master's dying words: 

'Have I not told you many times that the nature of all things 
nearest and dearest to us is that we must separate from them: O 
A rum da. how would it be possible, since all things bom carry* with 
them the necessity of death, how would it he possible that this sort 
should not die; It could not be otherwise.' 

We are leaves Fading while the tree lives. 

‘Be then, O Ananda, your own Lamps. Be your own Refuge. 
Cling to the Lamp of Truth/ that is Sincerity. 
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